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INTRODUCTION. 



FOR a Book of Reference, the Diction art 
form is the moft convenient. T hie part of 
oiar Work is entirely of that Nature i we hare 
therefore adopted an alphabetical arrangement; 
Our reafons for leaking ufe of the Lii^pean name^ 
as the ground-work of this arrangement^ are maf** 
iiifoJd ; ^ great number of the plants here treated 
of, have no Englilh generic name belonging to 
ihcm : yet it was neceflary, to that concifencfi 
and iimplicity which is the bafis of our plan, to 
arrange them agreeably to their jrefpeftive 
genera ; becaufe, in general^ the individuals of 
the fame g^nus have (imilar appearances an^ 
finjilarpropcnfities, which being placed together, 
in one point of view^ their defcription and mode 
of culture are rendered infinitely more eafy and 
compendious^ than they could pofiibly be, if 
treated of^ feparately, under diftind and detached 
ipeciest Befid^s^ even many of the fpecies^ now 
common, in our ornamental grounds and fhrub* 
cries, have not yet had any Englifti name given to , 
ihem ; and there are many more^ whofe Englilh 
li^mes are local and unfettled; whereas the 
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Tlii iNTitODUCTIOir. 

Linrfcar^ names are the fp.me eyery where, ^nd 
are known to the whple vf orld f. 

We do not mean to enter into the difpute 
about the Sexual Syftem of Linneus : it is enough 
for our purpofe, that it is, itt prefent, the pre- 
vailing fyftem ; and that, being founded in 
nature, its principles can never be overturned : 
we are, never thelefs, fo far frorn thinking it a 
perfeif. fyftem", that we believe it capable of vf ry 
great ittiproveqieiiit : ^t prefent, however, it is 
o\ir bufinefs to take it as We find it ; and for the 
ufe of fuch of our readers as arc unacquainted 
with its principles, it is proper that we (hould 
here give its outline^ . > ' , 

Every eeiifect fi^ower has four principal 
parts, which, in general, are obvious to the naked 
eye; namely, the Calyx, or outer guard; the 
CoRotLA, or coloured ' leaves ; the Stamina'; 
and the Pistillum. The calyx is evident in 
(be mofs rofe ; being thofe elegant rough leaves 
which inclofe the bluflring beauries of the 
flowers it is alfo confpicudus in the primrofe ; 
being the angular tube out of which the more 
delicate parts'of the flower iffue. The corolla 
of the primrofe is the yellow ornament which, 
by unbotanical obfervcr^, is itfelf confickred as 
the flower. The ftamiha are confpicuous in 

* An Alphabet of EngUfh ^ames will be given at the end of 
this Volume. * . 
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In f RObtj cf iQN. ix 

iiiott flowers, and are diftinguiflied by the farina 
or dufti with which they are covered. In the 
primrofei they proceed from the infide of the 
tube of the corolla ; and> when matured, form 
themfelves into a circle round the top df the 
tube. The piftillum, in the primrofei is the 
delicate white pillar, which, rifing from the 
bottom of the tube of the Cofdllai (hews its flatted 
top^ in the middle of the ftamina, and in the 
center of the flower. According tbiinneus, 
the calyx il an expartfidn of the outfer bark ; the 
corolla, of the inner bark ; the ftamina, of the 
wood; and the piftillum, of the pith of the 
plant ; and, according tb his Sexual Syftem, the 
ftamen is the male, and the piftillum the female, 
part of generation* 

Whether this laft is or is ndt a faft, ia nature, 
has been the fubjedt of much difpute. But, to 
the FLORAL sYsTEMj it is a matter of no great 
import. The parts themfelves, and not their 
fUndions, are the bafis of the Linnean fyftem ; 
^nd we are clear in dur opinion, that if that 
great man had confidered his Syftem, as being 
what it in redity is, merely floral, without 
having unfortunately clogged it with the idea 
df SEXUAL, he would have faved himfelf a hoft 
of enemies, and would, beyond a doubt, have 
rendered his Syftem infinitely more (imple and 
feientific, artd confequently more ufeful, than it 
xeally is. But it is now too late to regret : his 
Syftem is ^ftablilhed ; and himfelf no more* 

A 4 Havingi 



Having, However, faid thus miKhr, it refold be 
unpardoriabk !» us not to add, tbit whether we 
tonfider his genius, his perfevcrance, ot the 
6yftem he has formed, notwi^hftanding its im- 
perfedions, he died one of the grcateft chairadter^ 
the wodd' hais knowj>. 

The VEGTEtABLE *rKGP*oM fs dividcdr by 
LiNNEus, into twentyfour classes :' thefc 
Claffes are fubdivided into orders ; the Orders^ 
into GENERA ; the Genera into species ; and 
the Species into varieties. 

His principle of Claffificatroa- is feea 'm ^W 
following 
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I^ARRIAGES df PLANTS; 
flore/cenct. 

'^PUBLIC MJMniJieSSi 
Flower J 'vifiiU to every fomg* 

In ONE Bed. .. 

Hufband and wife have th« fame bed. 

All the fionjuers hermaphrodite: fieaunt^Ond fifiA in ithi 

/amjlo^er. 
f WiTHOtjT A#mntr. 
Hofbands not refatted to eftch odler. 
^tamefts not Coined together in o^fdrK 

WitH EqjJALITT. 

All the males of eqaal tanlc 

Stamen r have nO defertiHnaie prdfSrtielk t^itn^h 



t. ONE MALE. 

2. TWO MALES. 

3. TEiREE MAL^S. 

4. FOUR MALES, 
c. FIVE MALES; 
6. SIX MALES. 



7. SEVEN aiALES. 

8. EIGHT MALES. 

9. NINE MALES, 
xd. TEN MALES. 
11. TWELVE MALES; 
la-TWENTYMALfiiJ^ 
13. MANY MALES. 

yfirik SiriWRDii^ifririoW. 
Some males albove odiers* 
Tv^fiameni a!r$ ahim irKwr Aem the tkherr, 
14. TWO POWERS. 1 15. FOUR POWE|LS. 
With A^finity^ 
Haibands related to eath other. 
Stamens tohere nx^ith itach other ^ ^ tJdiih fhefiftih 



LiN 



16. ONE BROTHERHOOD. 

17. TWO BROTHERHOODS. 

18. MANYBROTHERHOODS; 



to. CONFEDKi 
RATE MALES. 
9d. FEMININE 
MALES. 



Two BEDi. 
Hulbaiid and wif« have feparate bed^. 
Mdejlowefi andfifikdefionn?efs in thejkihitfpeciis. 

I 21. ONE HOUSE. I ^3. POLYv^AMIES^ 

I 22. TWO HOUSES. I 

^ClANDISTINX MA^LaZACSf. 

Flowers fcarce vifiUe to th$ naked m. 
24. CLAItt)SSTINE MAlUtlAGES. 



His 
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:\:- Bis CLASSES arc: 

I. ONE MALE. (NLmindria}. 

One hofband in marriage. 

Oneftamen in an htrmapyr&Bte Jlvwt^. 

II. TWO MALES. (Didndriu.) 

Two hufbands in the fame marriage. 
Tivoftamens in an hermaphrodiU Jlower. 
nil THREE MALES. (Tridndria.) 

Three hufbands* in tk& fame marriage. 
Three ftanuns in an hermaphrodite florin 

IV. POUR MALES, (tetrdndria.) 

Four huibands in the fame marriage. 
Fqurftjainens in the fame Jlonver luith the fruit. , 
{If the two nearefi flamens arefiorter^ it is referred t$ 
Clafs\^) 

V. nVV. MALES. (Pentdndria.) i 

Five hufbands in the fame marriage. ' 

Fi^e ft amens (nan hermaphrodite flower* . 

fe SIX MALES. (Hexdndria.) . \ 

Six hufbands in the fame marriage. 
iix ft omens in an hetmaphrodite flower. ] 

{If the two oppofite ftamens are ftTorter^ if belongs M 
Ciafsii.) 

VII. SEVEN MALES. (Hepta'ndria). \ 

Seven huibands ia the fame marriage^ 
Se'ven ftamens in the fame flower with the piftih 

Vin. EIGHT MALES. (Oadndria.) 

' • Eight hufbands in the fame marriag*. 

Eight ftamens in the fame flower with the piftih 

IX. NINE MALES. - (Ennedndria.) 

Nine hufbands in the fame marriage. 
^ine ftamens in an hermaphrodite floFwer. 

X. TEN MALES. (Deatndria.) 

Ten hufbands in the fame marringe. ' ^ 
Ten ftamens in' an hermaphrodite flowe}. 

XL TWELVE 



I H T R O D V C T I O M. xKl 

XI. TWELVE MALES. (Dodicdndria.) 

Twelve hafbands in th^ fame marriage. 

T'wel'Uffiatneui to nineteen in an hermaphroditijto^er. 
XIL TWENTY MALES. (Icr/a'ndria.) 

Generally twenty hafbands, often more. 

Stamens infer ted on the calyx (^not on the receptacle *) 
in an hermaphrodite flmuer. 
XflT. MANY MALES. (Pofya'ndria.) 

Twenty males or more in the fame marriage. 

Stamens inferted on the recepucle^/ra/n 20/0 ioo# 
in the fame fionuir ijoith the piftiL 

XIV. TWO POWERS. (Didyna'mia.) 

^ Four hufbandsi two taller than the other two. 

Fourftamens:offwhichthet'woneareJiarelargeft, 

XV. FOUR POWERS. (Tetr adynamia). 

Six hufbands, of which four are taller. 
Six ftamens, of luhich four are longer, and the i*w$ 
oppojite ones porter^ 

XVI. ONE BROTHERHOOD. (Monade'lphia. 

Huibands, like brothers, arife from one bafe. 
Stamens are united by their filaments f into one body, 
«V1I. TWO BROTHERHOODS. (Diadelphia). 

Hufbands arife from two hafes, as if from two mothers* 
Stamens are united by their filaments into t*wo bodies^ 
XVIU. MANY BROTHERHOODS. (Poly add Iphia.) 
Hufbands arife from more than two mothers. 
Stamens /ire united by their fiaTn^nts into three or more 
bodies, 
XlX. CONFEDERATE MALES. (Syngen/fia^ 
Holbands joined together at the top. 
Stamens are conne&ed by the anther t Xfornung a cylinder 
(feldom by the filaments J, 

• *« The baTe by wWch the parts of the fructification art iconpe^d." 
f TheA6rai4/orbodyofthe ftamen. 
I The ft>itr heads of the ilam^n. 

• ^ XX* FEMLNINB 
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tX. FEMININE MALES. (Gyndndriai) 

Hufbands and wives gi'owing together. 

Stamens are inferted U the f'Jlils (not on the rccffi'- 
tade). 
JCXI. ONE HOUSE. (Mena'da). 

Hulbaads live with their wivd$ in the fame lioufci 
but have diff^^rent beds. 

Mahjlo'vaers and female Ji(m;ers are fan the, fame plant* 
JtXIL TWO HOUSES. (Biacia.) 

Haibands and wives have different houfes. 

Male fio^uoers and female JUw&rs are on different planUk 
XXIII. POLYGAMIES. (Fdjgdmid.} 

Huibands live with wives and coneablnes; 

Hermaphrodite flo^-wersy and male tnes, orfemakones /# 
the fame fpecies. 
XXIV* CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. (Gryptogamia.) 

Nuptials ire celebtated privately. 

Fleivers concealed <wiehi» the fruit, or in fame irregular 



His ORDERS are diftingulfhed by different 
pai'ts of the flowers, according to the Glaffcsi 
Thofe of the firft thirteen Clafles are taken frorai 
the number of females otr piftils (reckoning 
•/ from the bife of the ftylc * ; but if there is 
** n(y ftyle, the calculatiort is made from thd 
*^ number- of ftigmas*'f); as one fe^ial-e 
{Mmogy^nia)^ two females (T>igy^nid\ three 
• f^fikALis (Trigy*nta)i &c. Thofe of the lix- 
teenth, feventeenth, eighteenth^ txventieth^ 
twcnty-firft, and twenty-feeond Clafles^ are taken 
from the number of m^lefs, at llaraens. TbofeT 
of the fourteenth, are, diftinguilbed by seed* 

* The/».7//orbodyoffliep>ftjtr • 

■\ The /«««i/i or heads of the piAil. 
' * NAfcE* 



In tuoDueTrorf. »r 

IfAlCED (Gymnofpe'rmia)^ and seeds cloathe* 
(Angiofptrmtd). Thofc of the fifteenth, by the 
formation of the feed-veflel, or pod ; as, wiTtf 
tiLict'R (Siliculo/a)y and, with siliqjte fSiU^ 
quo fa). Thofe of the twenty- third are on a 
HOUSE (MoncsYia) ; two houses (Di^da) ; 
and THREE HOUSES (Tr/<rVw^- Thofe of the 
twenty-fourth are perns, mosses, I^lags^ and 
I^UN^^ussEs. Thofe of the nineteenth Cla& 
Cconlifting chiefly of plants with compound 
difcous flowers, as the thiftle, dandelion, &c*y 
are, EQUAL POLYGAMY fPcfyga'mta Equalii) i 
tvviB,'SiFLVovs?oLYG AMY {P<ffyga*fnia Stipe rjltta) ; 
fRUSTRANEOus pOLYGAMt ( Pofyga'mia Fruf- 
trdnea) I necxssary polygamy (Polyga^mia 
ffecejariay; separate polygamy (Polygamia 
Segrega'ta); monogamy (Monogamia). 

The following is Linneu^'s account (literal^ 
as it {lands in the Lichfield tranflation^ of the 
Orders laft mentioned. 

" EQUAL POLYGAMY confadb of many tttarriages with 
promifcQOU) intercourfe. 

That is, of many Jlontt furmjhtd *with fiamau and. 
piftiU. 
^he flowers of thefe are 'vulgarly calltd Flofculouf. 
♦FURIOUS POLYGAMY, n^hcrc the beds of the ihawied 
occupy the difk, and thefe of the e^noubines the cii^ 
comferencc. 

That is, thi birmafhrodtte florets $ccufy the dijk^ and 
the female florett mitbmt fltmensfgfrtmtd tie Border^ add 
ihatJn tbrie nutm^en : 

., • 'V- • ■ . .J 
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xvi Intro DtrCTio It. 

. {a) SUPERFLUOUS POLYGAMYi when the tnatrlei 
females are fertile; and thence the concubines fuper- 
fluous. 

That is, ivhiH the heirmafhrodite fitywers of the di^k 
tare furnijhid ivithjiigmds, and produce feeds ; dnd the 
fenialefloixiers alfo, njuhich conftitute th't circumferenci, 
produce feeds likewife. 

(^) FRUSTR ANEOUS POLYGAMY, when the married 
females are fertile, and the concubines barren. 

T\i2ii\s,'wben the hermaphrodite flo-wers of the di& 
are fumtjhed ^with afigma^ and produce feeds ; hut the 
florets ^vhich corftitute the circwnfirence having noflig" 
vta, produce no feeds* 

(c) NECESSARY POLYGAMY, when the iHatrled fd- 
males are barren, and the concubines fertile. 

That is, luheu the hermaphrodite floiversyf^m thi 
defe^ of tkeftigma of the piJiiU produce no feed \ hut the 
female flowers in the circumference produce perfe^ feeds, 

(e) SEPARATE POLYGAMY, when many beds are f<* 
united that they conflitute one common bed. 

That is, ijuhen many floiuer^bearing calyxes are coHr 
tainedin one common calyx yfo as to conftitute oneflo^wer,**^ 

His GENERA are taken from the conftruc- 
-tion of the parts of frudtification. All plants, 
whether herbs, llirubs, or trees, AX^hofe flavveri 
and feeds correfpond, as to figure alnd difpofition^ 
arc of the fame genus. 

His SPECIES arc diflinguKhcd by the leaves^ 
tod other more permanent parts of the plants 
Or, it may be laid of trees and flirubs, the spe- 
CiEsiS detefmiaed by the natura,! properties of the' 
feed : for, let the exterior ^ a plants ot tribe of 
plants, be what it uiayyif the feed do not produce 

near"^ 
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pear refemblances of the parent dock, hut plants 
)vhofe appeafapces or properties are different 
from it (as in the cafe of apples, pears, &c.) ;. 
fuch plants are not confidered as forming a dif* 
tindt s?BC|Ep, t>utare depmed VARIETIES, 

If now oaly remains to offer, to the Engli/b 
reader, a few remarks concerning the due. pro-. 

N0NCIATION of the LiNNEAN TERMS, which 

>vc h^ve thought it right t^o accent, in ihi$ 
SEqojjD EpiTION. 

A v^el wbep accente4> in the fecond place 
of fyllables from the termination of a word^ 
and followed by a fingle confonant, is long ; as 
in Acer J haccdta^ commu'niSy gla'ber^ hex^ ni'gra, 
onentaTtSy fempervhenSy vill&faj &c. isfc. but. 
when accented, in the third place, it varies with 
the quality of the word in which it occurs. In 
fubft'antiv'es, ufed as generic tei^ms, it is, in thU 
iGtuation, generally fliort ; as in Bt'tulay Ce'rafus^ 
ClematiSf He'dera, Juni'j>erusj Lydum^ Peri*plo,cai^ 
PldtanuSy Fo'pulus^ Robinia^ T.'lia : — Mezdreum 
is an exception. On the contrary, in adjcdtives, 
ufed as specific terms, the vowel, accented in 
the third place of fyllables, is generally long ; as 
in the ordinary terminations, fCliui and o'ides^ io 
arbdrea^ auftri'acusy cxru'leay herbdcea^ humiU^ 
luHeay mondica^ purpu'rea^ Syri^aca.isic. — Balfami'fera^ 
laianiferay ^. fylvdika^ ' tremiiUiy vl*ride^ are 
exceptions. ^ - ■ . 
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The final e is pronounced as a fy liable, h 
never fiknt, as in the Englilh language. Thus 
Animont^ campe^ftrcy canade*nfe^ Di^phne^ g^^> 
hiimikiofficinatUy VulgJrey are rendered Anemony, 
campeftry," canadenfy, Daphny, galey, humily, 
p=fficinaley, vulgarey. If joined with j, the e in 
lerminattoA ba3 a fimiW pow<r : as in A-bi-esy 

Ea are ?ver pronounced fcparately, as two 
fyllablcs; whether in the Suhftantives Alctf-^^ 
Qolute-a^ Ite-a^ Phillyre-ay Staphyle-a ; or in the 
Adjeftives aeu-le-^tuSy ^rbo're-a^ ca'pre-dy cccrt/k-a^ 
bite-^ purptfre-fty 6fr. &?.^. 

The iy in the tcrminatjoi) of 4 word, is long; 
^ iti crus-galU. 

Oi are feparajely pronounced, in the ternai- 
liation oidesy whether the accent be laid on the 
former or the latter ; alfo in Be^nzoiuy — Bin-zo^in^ 

The yy when accented in the third place of 
fyllabks, \% (hort ; as in CytifuSy Lfcia ; rendered 
Cittlfust Lylhia. But different, in the fecond 
place; as f^rus^ Sty'rax^ in which the y is 
long. 

The letter c, in fome particular combinations^ 
jbas the power of the Englilh y& j as in dia'da. 



J^ir!lf0€(0, l^dOt mnafcia, Pifufcia, vhich corrcf*^ 
pood, m pronunciation, with Diceftiia^ Hdrbafhia^ 
l^yihia^ JN$pnio^ibia| Piitaihia* 

Cb lus the power of ir thus Andrdchne^ Chh- 
Mfnthus^ Jilftakhy^i arc equivalent in articulation 
fo AndTackoy, Kyonan|liu3^ Diftackia. 

la the ACCiifTUATios of the Linnean terms, 
we have not been inattentive to the labors of the 
]LiCHFi£Lp Society. We have not, however* 
followed implicitly thejr accented catalogues; 
which, in fome particulars, are unintelligible to 
practical men ; and oqrs is 4 work intended to 
ponvey pradical knowledge. We afpire not at 
a place \vi the library alone ; we are equally 
sambitious to enjoy the freedom of the morning 
foom, and the Society of its fair inhabitants; an4 
Ihall not be aftiamcd if we are found on the 
fiufty table of the planter^s feed room. 

We have, therefore, endeavoured to retain fa 
fnuch,x)f the eftablilhed pronunciation of the 
flames of the plants we have treated of, as we 
think will render them intelligible, in convert 
fation apd pracfjice, without giving caufc of 
pffenjce in the clofet. 

The principal deviations we have judged it 
right to oiake from (iiefe catalogues, are in the 

ferms 
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terms Ani money ArbuHus^ Colute^ay Glycifney Hyf^rhumj 
Ite'a, Phillynra ; which, in the lifts alkidcd to, 
ftand 4^emdne^ Arbutus^ Olu'tea^ Gij/^m^ Hy- 
ferhufity'^J'teay ThillyWea ; Innovations which, 
we truft, we are warranted in rcjeifting. 
Ncverthelefs, we bave^ brought the terms to-* 
gcther, here, to, give the reader. a favorable 
opportunity of forming his own judgment, and 
qf correding with his pen^j what he may tbiril; 
^e have dcuxe aqxifs, 
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t INNEAN Clafs and Order, Polygamid Mohoecra: 
•■^ Male flowers containing eight ftamens, and herma- 
J)hrodite flowers containing eight ftamens and one piftil, 
upon the lanre plant. There are Eleven SpEcits : 
Ten of which are natives of, ot have been introduced 
Shto, this country. , 

1. A'cER Pfeu'do-plc^ tonus i The Sycamore ; a tall 
deciduous tree ; native of the continent of Europe, but 
doubtful whether or not of this iflartd. 

2. A'CE-ii Cam'pefftre : The CoMmon Maple ; alow 
deciduous tree; common in our woods and hedges. 

3. A'cER Negu'ndo: the Ash-leaved Maple; a 
Seciduous tree ; natiVe- of Virginia and Carolina. 

4. A'cER Platanoides: the Norway' Maple; a 
deciduous \tee ;. -native of Norway and the north of 

'Europe. 

5. A^cER Monfpefula'num : the Montpelier Maple ; 
'^ low deciduous tree ; growing common about Montpelier. 

6. A'cER Crefticum : the Cretan Maple; alow 
deciduous tree ; native of -the t aft: 

n. A'CER Ru'brum: the Scarlet Mai^le ; a di^ 
'€\du(msiree\ native of Virginia and Pennfylvania. 
. VoL,IL B 8- A'CER 
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8. A'cER Saccharfnum : the Sugar Maple ; 4 
deciduous tree ; native of Pennfylvania. 

9. A'tEK Tartdricum : the Tartarian Maple ; a 
- low deciduous tree ; native of Tartary. 

10. K'cEK Pennfylvdnlcum : the Pennsylvania!/ 
, Maple; or the Mountain Maple ; a tall decidu9us 

/hruh\ native of Pennfylvania. 

I. The Sycamore. This trfec grows to a great 
height and ample fize, throwing out a wide-fpreading 
toj^^ Its leaves are virJe-lhaped ; and, on their firft ap- 
pearance, are of a pleafant grecrt 5 but their beauty foon 
goes ofF, being liable to be perforated and disfigured by 
infefls during the fummcr months, which reduces the 
value of the Sycamore as an ornamental : it has however, 
long been confidered as a timber tree m this country, 
having been much ufed by the turners for wooden 
bowls, diflies, trenchers, &c. ; but, fince the cuftom of 
ufing earthen ware has become fo prevalent, its value for 
this purpofe is greatly decreafed. Neverthelefs, near the 
fea coaft it may l>e planted with advantage, as it is known , 
to withfland the attacks of the fea air with peculiar 
hardincfs. H anbury fays. The Sycamore being 
wounded exudes a great .quantity of liquor, of which 
is made good wine. There are two Farieties of the Sy- 
camore 3 one with broad leaves and large keys ^ the 
other with variegated leaves. 

The propagation of the Sycamore is very eafy. Iiii 
the autumn, when the keysai;e ripe, they may be gathered^ 
and in a few days after fown, about an inch and a half 
deep, in beds of common mould. Ln the fpring the 
plants will appear, and make a (hoot about a foot and a 
half by the autumn following, if the ground of the 
feminary be tolerably good, and they are kept clean froni 
weeds. The fpring after tliey come up,' they fhould be 
planted in the nurfery, in rows two feet and a half 
afunder, and their diftanee in the rows muft be one 
foot and a half. Here they may remain till they are 
big enough to plant out finally, with no farther troubit 
than taking oft unfightly fide branches, and fuch as have 
a tendency to make the tree forked, except digging be- 
tween the rows, which muft always be done every winter, 
^his tree will grow upon aliAoft any foil. 

a. The Common Maple is too well kaown to necd^ 

a de* 
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<vl defcription; It is of much humbler growth than the 
Sycamore; and is by no means ornamental; nor is its 
timber of a good quality, being peculiarly brittle : The 
texture however i$ clofe and firm, and it is \n good 
efteem amongft the turners. In the vale of Glocefter, 
where oak timber is fcarce. Maple is ufed for gate fluff 
and other purpofes of hufbandry ; and fometimei fcrews 
for cyder prefles are made of this wood But the prin- 
cipal value of the Maple> is for urulerwovd : it is of 
quick growth, and affords good fuel. 

The method of propagation is the fame as that of 
. theSycamore ; and, like \i, the Maple will grow in almoft 
af)^ foil and fituation. 

3» The AsH-LE AViED Mapjle grows to a laige timber 
tree: its leaves are of a pale green, and well adapted to 
give variety of tint; but Hanbury fiys, this tret is 
;not proper to be planted in expofed fituations, the 
branches being fubjeft to be fplit off by the winds. Its 
ufes are fimilar to thofe of the Sycamore. 

It may be propagated from the keys, which are per« 
fe£tedinthiscountVy; or by layering; or from cuttings^ 
planted in a moift fituation, in autumm 

4. The Norway Maple. This alfo grows to a 
large timber tree. Its leaves are of a fhininggreen colour, 
and are as large or larger than thofe of the Sycamore ; 
their edges are acutely and more beautifully indented; 
they are not fo liable to be eaten by infe£ts in the fum* 
mer ; and " in the autumn they die to a golden yellow 
colour, which caufes a delightful efFeft at that feafon, 
when the different tints of the decaying vegetable world 
are difplayed." The flowers are alfo beautiful ; they 

--come out early in the fpring, are of a fine yellow colour, 
and fhew themfelves to advantage before the leaves come 
out. They are frequently fuccecded by keys, which 
ibmetimes arrive at maturity in this climate. There it 
z Variety vi'ith. ftriped leaves. 

The Norway Maple may be propagated from feed, 
as the Sycamore ; it may alfo be raifed by layers, and 
cuttings, planted in a mpifl foil. 

5. MONTPE1.IER Maple grows to about twenty feet 
high, and is a verv beautiful tree. 7 he leaves are com- 

Jjofed of three looes, are of a fhining green, a thickilh 
iibftance, and retain their verdure later in the year than 
B 5t moft 
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tnoft of the other forts, " The flowers come out in tht 
•fpring, but have very little beauty ; their blow is foon 
over, and fometimes they are fucceeded by feeds, wkich 
come to perfeflion in our gardens. 

6. CretXn Maple. This grows to- about the 
height of the forftien The leaves are downy, compofed 

' of three lobes^ -and grow oppofite to each other on long 
. downy footftalks. The flowers come out in the fpring, 

Are inconfiderable to the florift, and are very feldom 
. fucceeded by good feeds in England-. 

7. Scarlet-flowering Maple. Of this there arc 
two forts; called, i. Fir ginian fear let- Jlowering Maple i 
"and, 2, Sir Charles JVagers Maple, Both of thefrfare 
propagated for the fake of the flowers, which aref)f a 
fcarlet colour, and come out early in the fpring. The 
leaves are compofed each of five fharp-pointed lobes, 

' which are /flightly indented or ferrated : They are 

fmooth, of a pale green on their upper furface, glaucous* 

tmdernesth ; and they grow on long, fimple, taper, 

'ireddifh footftalks. The flowers come out in cluftera 

^from the fide of the branches. They appear in April, 

and the feeds ripen in June. The fort called Sir Charles 

^JVager^z produces larger clufters of flowers than the 

others; on which account it is in mofl: efteem. 

8. Sugar Maple is a large-growing tree; will 
Arrive at the height of forty feet ; and has broad thin 

" leaves, divided into five principal parts ; which are again 
irulented of cut at the edges into feveral acute fegments^ 
Their furface is fmooth, of a light green colour, whitifh 

' iinderneath ; and they grow on pretty long footftalks* 
The flowers cojiie out in the fpring about the time of 
the "Norway Maple; and, they are fucceeded by long 

^keys, which fometimes ripen in England. In America^ 

*thc inhabitants tap this tree in the fpring, boil the 

^ liquor j and the fceces ajffbrd a ufeful fugar. The 
Sycamore, the Alh-leaved and the NSrtvay Maples alfo 
abound with a faccharine juice, from which there is na 

"doubt but a ufeful fugar might be prepared. 

9. Tartarian Maple will grow to upwards of 
twenty feet high. The leaves are hfiart-fhapedj undi- 

>ided, and their edges are unequally ferrated. The 

' . • Qlaucouiy of a fea-grecn colour. 

• ' *- flowers 
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flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, in longifli 
l)uriches ; they appear early in the fpring ; and fome- 
times are fucceeded by ripe feeds ^n our gardens. 

lo. Mountain Maple. They/^z/i&jofthisfhrubare 
flender, covered with a whitifh bark, fend forth fevcral 
red branches, and grow about fifteen feet high. The 
leaves are three-lobed, pointed, and are unequally and 
fharply ferrated. The flowers come out in longifh 
bunches, in the fpring : They are of a gieenifh yellow . 
colour ; and arc fucceeded by feeds which (like thofe 
of the Norway Maple) generally fall off before they are 
ripe. 

Thefe forts are all PROPAGATED, i. by the feeds; 
but as they do not always ripen in this country, the bell 
way will be to procure them from the places where they 
naturally grow. A cool fhady part of the feminary 
ftiould be appropriated for the purpofe; the mould 
(hould be made fine; beds Ihould be marked out four 
feet wide, and in length proportionable to the quantity ; 
^nd in thefe the feeds fliouJd he regularly fown, fifting 
over them about half an inch of the fineft mould. 
When the plants come up, they muft be kept clean 
from weeds, and frequently watered ; and this work 
muft be duly attended to all fummer. The fpring fol- 
lowing, the ftrongeft may be drawn out, and planted 
in the nurfery, in rows two feet afunder, and at the 
diftance of* a foot from each other in the rows ; leaving 
the others in the feminary to gain ftrength. The fpring 
following they alio muft receive the fame culture ; and 
in the nurfery they may remain, with no other trouble 
^han keeping the ground clean from weeds in the fum- 
mer, digging between the rows in the winter, and taking 
off all ftrong and irregular tide Ihoots, till they are planted, 
put. , Trees raifed from feeds will grow fafter, and arrive 
at greater height, than thofe railed from layers ; but 
they will not produce fuch quantities of flowers ; which 
makes the latter method more eligible for thofe who 
want thefe plants for alow fhrubery. 2. By layers all 
the fpecies of this genus are to be propagated ; though 
it \$ never praftifed for the Common Maple and the 
Sycamore. The young Ihoots may be at any time laid 
^ down in the autumn, winter, or early in the fpring* 
By the autumn foUqwing, they will have ftruck root, 
' B i ^nd 
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and become good plants ; when the ftrongeft may be 
fet out in the places where they are to remain; whilll 
the weakeft may be planted in the nurfery, like the 
ieedlings^ for a year or two, to gain ftrength. 3. By 
cuttings alfo thel'e trees are to be propagated : But this 
method is chiefly praftifed on the Afli leaved and Nor- 
way Maples, which more readily take root this way. 
The cuttings fliould be the bottom parts of thp lafl: 
year's fliobts : Theyfliould be taken ofFaarly in O^ober, 
and planted in rows in a moift (hady place. The fpring 
and fummer following they muft be duly watered as 
often as dry weather makes it neceflary, and be kept 
^lean from weeds. By the autumn they will be fit to 
remove into the nurfery ; though if the cuttings are 
not planted too clofe, they may remain in their fituation 
for a year or two longer, and then be fet out finally, 
without the trouble of being previoufly planted in the 
nurfery. 4. By budding, grafting, and inarching like- 
yfift Maples are to be propagated : But the oth^ff methods 
being more eligible, thefe are never prafti fed, except for 
the variegated forts and the large broad-leaved kind^ 
The latter is to be continued no otherwife than by bud- 
ding it on ftocks of the common Sycamore ; for the 
feeds, though fo large themfelves, when fown afford 
you only the common Sycamorre in return. 

Seeds of the variegated kinds, however, when fown 
will produce variegated plants in return ; which renders 
the propagation of thefe forts very expeditious, where 
plenty of feeds may be had. Where thefe are not to be 
obtained, in order to propagate thefe varieties by bud- 
ding, let fome plants of the common Sycamore, one year 
old, be taken out of the feminary, ana fet in the nurfery 
in rows a y^rd afunder, and the plants. about a foot and 
a half diftance from each other in the rows: Let the 
ground be kept clean fron\ weeds all fummer, and be 
dug,OT,^s the gardeners caU it^ turned in, in the winter; 
and the fummer following the ftocks will be of a proper 
fize to receive the buds, which (hould be taken from the 
beautifully ftriped branches. The beift time for 
this woflJ*¥BSi4jJg*^ft y becaufe if it is done earlier, the 
buds will* (hoot tue Tame fummer ; and when this hap- 
pens, a hard winter wiy infallibly kill them. Having, 
^lercforc, budded your ftocks the middle or latter end 

of 
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of Aitguft, with the eyes or buds fronting the north, 
early in Oftobcr take off the bafs matting, which before 
this ^ime will have confined the bark and pinched the 
bud> but not fo as to hurt it much. Then cut off the 
ftock juft above the bud, and dig the ground between 
the rows. The fummer following, keep the ground 
clean from weeds ; cut off all natural nde buds from 
the ftock as they come out ; and by autumn, if the 
land is good, your buds will have fhot forth, and formed 
thenifelves into trees five or fix feet high. They may 
be then removed into the places where they aredefigned 
to remain ; or a few of them only may be drawn out, 
leaving the others to be trained up for larger ftandards, 
to ferve for planting out in open places, or fuch other 
purpofes as ihall be wanting. 

The Striped Norway Maple (hould be budded on 
flocks of its own kind ; for on thefe they take beft, and , 
both kinds are not very liable to' run away from their 
colours. Variegated plants in general muit be planted 
in poor, hungry, gravelly, or fandy foils, to feed the 
difeafe which occafions thefe beautiful ftripes, and cauie 
it to be more powerful. But thefe trees Ihew their 
ftripes in greater perfeftioil in a good foil : The plant, 
though in ficknefs, has the appearance of health ; the 
Ihoots are vigorous and ftroiig ; the leaves are large, 
lefs liable to be hurt by infers ; and the ftripes appear 
more perfed, natural, and delightful, than thole on 
ftynted trees growing on a poor foil. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Heptandria Mcfnogynta ; 
Each flower contains feven or eight males and one 
female • : There are only two species : , 

I. .^ElscuLus H'lppo-cclftamm : The Esculus^^ 
Horse Chesnut ; ajiec'tdumstreey nativCjOfsAflal 

t The ^fculus it one of the defedive genera of Linneos.. The 
tofoia^ having e^ght m^les in each flower, belongs properly to the 
f ighth Clafs. 

B 4 a. Sl^-^ 
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2. J^'scvLVs Pafvia : The, Scarlet Escutus,^ or, 

SCARLETrsFLOWERING HoRSE ChESNUT ; a IaII hci^ 

duousjhrub ; native of Carolina, the Brazils, and feveral 
parts of the Eaft. 

I. Horse Chesnut, or Common Esculus. Thi^ 
is a large well looking tree ; growing to feventy or eighty 
feet high, and throwing put Us branches to a con- 
fider^ble width-, yet forming. a clofe thickfet head; 
which, if left to nature, takes a moft beautifully ftriking 
parabolic form. Its leaves are large, palmited, and pf a 
dark green colour : they appear very early in the fpring ; 
their buds fometimes beginning to fwell fo early as. 
Cliriftmas, and anticipate the. pleafures of the coming 
fpring. Its flowers are Angularly beautiful, ftanding in 
large fpikes thick among the leaves. This tree is pe- 
culiar in a quick formation of its fhoots, which are 
frequently perfected in Icfs than three weeks from the 
time of foliation ; ** in which time," fays Miller, 
" I have meafured Ihoots a foot and a half long with 
their leaves fully expailded." For fingle trees^ the 
Horfe Chcfnut ffcands amongft the firft of the ornamental 
tribe ; and in the fpring of the year, when its flowers 
are out, we know no tree equal to it in^heauty. It is^ 
improper however to be planted near gardens or kept 
walks, as iifheds.its leaves early in autumn, and, being 
large and numerous, they create a difagreeabJe litter. 
The ufes ox tjie Efculus are fe>5v : its timber is of an 
inferior kind, and its fruit of no great eftimation : deer 
are faid to afieft it much ; and Miller fays^ ^* in 
Turkey the nuts of this tree are ground and mixed with 
the provender for their horfes, efpecially thofe which 
are troubled with coughs or are broken winded, in 
both which luifordcrs they are accounted very good." 
Hanbury *tells lis, that fwlne will fatten upon them ; 
but does not fay how they are to be prepared. We 
have known v^qm offered to' hogs raw, -alfo boiled, as 
IJkewjfe baktd iv an oveh, but without fuccefs. 

"I he Horfe Chefriut is propagated from the nuts : 
In autumn, ^heref<^ie, when they fall, a fufficient quantity 
flaould be iathere^- Tbcfe fhould be fown foon after- 
wards m driiis, about two 'hche^ afunder. Ifthe'nuts • 
are kept rill fprrnc, ma* y of them will be faulty; but 
where the feaunary ground cannot be got ready be- 
fore. 
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fore, and they arc kept fo long, it may be proper to put 

them in water, to try their goodnefs : The good nuts 

will fink, whilft thofe which are faulty will fwim ; 

fo that by proving them this way you may be fure of 

good nuts, and have more promifing hopes of a crop» 

In the fpring the plants will come up; and whea 

they have flood one year they may be taken up, their 

tap roots Ihortened, and afterwards planted in the nur- 

fery. When they are of fufficient fize to be planted 

out finally, they muft be taken out of the nurfery with 

care, the great fide fhoots and the bruifed parts of the 

roots fhouid be taken off, and then planted in large 

holes level with the furface of the ground, at the top 

of their roots ; the fibres being all fpread and lappe<i 

in the fine mould, and the turf alfo worked to the hot-. 

tom. A ftake Qiould be placed to keep them fafe from 

the winds,* and they muft be fenced from the cattle till 

they are of a fufficient fize to defei>d themfelves. The 

beft feafon for all this work is Oftober. After the trec^ 

are planted, neither knife nor hatchet (houldcorae near 

them; but they fhouid be left to Nature to form their 

beautiful parabolic heads, • and afTume their utmofk 

beauty. . 

The Horfe Chefnut, like moft otlier trees, delights 
in good fat land ; but it will gvoW exceedingly- 
well on clayey and marley grounds. It prefers 4 raoift 
fituation. 

Miller fays, ^* when thefe trees are tranfplanted^ 
their roots fhouid be preferved as entire as poflible, for 
they do not fucceed well when torn or cut ; nor fhouid 
any of the branches be fhortencd, for there is fcarce 
any tree which will not bear amputation better than 
this ; fo that when any branches are by accident broken, 
they fhouid be cutoflfclofe to the item, that the wound 
jnay heal over." 

Z. 1'he Scarlf,t Esculus grows to about fifteen 
Of fixteen feet high; and there is a delicacy in this tree 
that makes it defirable. The bark of the young fhoots 
is quite fmooth', and the growing fhoots in fummer are 
^ of a reddifli hue. The leaves are palmated, being pretty 
much like thofe of the Horfe Chefnut, only much 
fmaller, aiid the indentures at the edges are deeper 
^nd more acute. The lobe^ of which they are com- 

pofed 
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pofed are fpear-fhaped ; tliey are five in number, are 
united at their bafe, and ftand on a long red footftalk. 
The leaves grow oppofite by pairs on the branches, » 
which are fpread. abroad on every fide. Thjp flovirers 
come out from the ends of the branches. The firft 
appearance of the buds is in May ; though they will 
not he in full blow till the middle of June. They are 
of a bright red colour, and confequendy have a pleafing 
cfFcrft among the vaft tribe <?f yellow flowering forts ' 
which (hew themfelvds in blooai at that feafon. Tbey 
continue in fucceilion for upwards of fix weeks ; ^n4 
fometimes arc fucceedcd by ripe fcods in our gardens. 

There are two ways of propagating this tree j 
I. By budding it upon the young plants of the Hprfe 
Chefnut Thefe ftocks fhould be raifed as was dire£le4 
in that article. They (bould be planted in the niw- 
lery way, a foot afunder, and two feet diftarit in the 
jTOws, which fliould be kept clean of weeds, ai>cl i|iuft 
4)0 dug between every winter till the operation is to bq 
performed. After they have flood in the nurfery 
ground about two years> and have made at leaft one 
good fummer's Ihoot, the fummer following is the 
time for the operation. Then, having your cuttings 
ready foon after Midfummer, the evenings and cloudy 
weather (hould be ipade choice of for the work. Who- 
ever has a great number of trees to inoculate^ muft 
regard no weather; but keep working on, to get his 
bufinefs ov^r before the feafon ends ; and indeed) a good 
band will be always pretty fare of fuccefs, be the wea- 
tiier what it will. If the ftocks were he^lthy^ the 
fbmmer following tbey will niake pretty good moots; 
ind in a year or two after that will flower. This is 
one method of propagating this tree ; and thofe plants 
that arc propagated this way will grow to a larger fizc 
than thofe raifed immediately from feeds. 2. T<iis 
ti-ee aJfo may be propagated by feeds; whicl^ will 
iometimes ripen with us, and may be obtained out 
of our own gardens^. The manner of railing them 
this way i$ as follows : Let a warm border be prepared ; 
^n6 if it is not naturally fandy, -let drift fand be mjxed 
with the foil ; and in this border let the feeds be fown 
in the month of March, about half an inch deep, 
Afcer this, coiiftant weeding mail be obferved; and 
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when the plants are come up, if they could be (haded in 
the heat of thp day, it would be much better. Thefc, 
«. with now and then a gentle watering in a dry fcafon» 
will be all the precautions they will require the firft 
fummcr. The winter following, if the fituation is not 
extremely well (heltered, proteftion muft be given them 
from the hard bkck frofts, ^hich will otherwife often 
dcftroy them : - So that it will be the fafeft way to have 
the bed hooped, to cover them with mats in foch 
weather, if the iituation is not well defended : if it 
is, this trouble may be faved ; for, even when youngs 
they are tolerably hardy. In about two or three year% 
they mjiy be removed into the nurfcry, or planted 
where they are to remain, and they will flower ia 
three or four years after. The ufual nurfery care muft 
be taken of them when planted in that way ; and tho 
bcft time for planting them there, or where they are to 
remain, is October ; though they will grow exceeding^ 
well if removed in any of the winter months^ bu^ 
if planted late in the fpring, they will require morp 
9vatering, as the ground will not be fo regularly fettle^ 
^o the roots, ;is if they had been |>l4nt9d earlier* 
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LiNNEAK Clafs and Order^ DiaeUlphia D^candria: 
£ach flower contains ten males and one female ; tlie 
inales being conneded at the bafe in two divifions : 
There is only one known Species : 

Amo'rpha Frutico'fa: Bastard Indigo; a deci- 
iuousjhrub \ native of Carolina. 

The Amorpha has its beauties ; but it has alfo ill 
f fFefts which detr^£t from its value. It is late in the 
ipring before the foliage is fully difplayed. The ends 
of the branches are generally deflroyed by the frofl ; 
or, if they recover it, they have the appearance of 
jbeing dead \ whilit other plants teflify the^r t^e&s of 

the 
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the reviving months, feut notwithftaiiding thefe de- 
fefts, this tree has fome other good properties that in 
part make amends for them. 1 he leaves, when out, 
which will not be before the middle of May, arc 
admired by all: 1 hey arc of a pleafant green colour; 
arc very large, beavtiftilly pinnated, the folioles being 
arranged along the ilalk by pairs, and terminate by an 
odd one. The flowers are of a purple' colour, and 
Ihew themfelves in perfedion with us the beginning of 
July. They grow in fpikes, fevcn or eight inches long, 
at the ends of the branches, and arc of a Angular 
ftrufturc. In order to make this tree have its beft 
effeft, it fhould be planted among others of its own 
growth, in a well-ftieltered fituation ; by which means 
the ends will not be fo liable to be deflroyed by the 
winter's frofts ; the branches will not fuffer by the 
violence of the winds ; and ax it is fubjeft to put out 
jnany branches near the root, tb^fe indelicacies and 
impcrfeftions will be concealed ; whilft the tree will 
fliew itfelf to the utmoft advantage when in blow, by 
elevating its purple fpiked flowers amongfl: the othef§ 
in a pleafing view. 

This tree may be propagated two ways: firfl-, by 
feeds, which muft be procured from Ainerica, where 
the plant is a native ; for they do not ripen with us in 
JEngland. We generally receive the feeds from thence 
in February : and they Ihould be committed to the 
ground as ioon after as poffible. They will grow in 
aJraoft any foil that is tolerably good ; though the 
more fand'y it be, it will be the .better. After they arc 
pome up, they fliould have the ufual care of feedlings 
ibr^'ycjar or two, and theii be planted, cither where 
they are intended to remain, or elfe in the nurfery, 
where thev will in a year or two make firong plantsl 
Thi5 tree may be alfo propagated by layers ; and this 
operation, thould be peifornicd the latter end of furn- 
rncr, whilft Xhc lap is in motion ; for if it is de- 
icrrcd until wiiurr, ti:e brandies are then fo ex- 
fccdi;i;:;!y brittle, tl^at i' will i)e with difficulty they 
ire brought down, \vithout Vreakirg. a proper depth 
ir.to the eartii : Let the utmoft care be taken, or maiiy 
<:>{' khc V'ung blanches that would have made Uyers will- 
be 
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be loft. In funimer^ then, let the branches be brought 
down while they are pliable ; and by the autumn twelvt- 
raonths after they will have taken root, and be fit to 
remove. 



AMYGDALUS. 



LiNNEAN Clafs aryl Order, Icojandria Mmogynlat 
Each flower contains about twenty males and one fe- 
male: There are four Species; three of which are 
more particularly to our purpofe. 

1. Amy'gdalus Ccmmu'nls: The Common 
Almond ; a low deciduous tree ; native of Africa. 

2. Amy'gdalus Na'na : The Dwarf Almond \ a 
deciduous Jhrub \ native of Afia Minor. 

3. Amy'gdalus Per^fica : The Peach ; a hw decl* 
duou{tree\ of what country is uncertain. 

I. The ColviMoN Almond will grow to near 
twenty feet high ; and whether planted fingly in an 
open place, or mixed with others in clumps, fhrub- 
ery quarters, &c. fhews itfelf pue of the fineft flowering 
trees in nature. Thofe who never yet faw it, may cafily 
conceive what a noble appearance this tree mufl: make, 
when covered all over with a bloom of a delicate red, 
which will be in March ; a time when very few trees 
are ornamented either with leaves or flowers. No 
ornamental plantation, therefore, of what fort or kind 
foevcr, (hould be without almond trees. Neither are 
the beauties of the flowers the on]y thing defirable in 
this tree : The fruit would render it worthy of planting, 
were there no other motive. It ripens well, and its 
goodnefs is not unknown to us. 

The white Jlowiring Almond^ well known in our nur- 
feries, is a variety of this fpecies, and is cultivated 
for the fake of the flowers and the fruit, though the 
flowers are inferior to the others. Neither is this tree 
fo proper to plant fingly in open places, or near win- 
dows, for the Ihow of its flowers ; for although they 
come out early, yet the whole bloom is fubjeft to be 

taken 
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taken off in one night's nipping weather, whidi 
frequently happens at this feafon. Its ftafion, there- 
fore, Ihould be in Ihrubery quarters, in well (heltered 
places ; and in fuch it wijl flower exceedingly well, and 
Ihew its white bloflbms to great advantage. When 
it is defigned for fruit, it ihould be fet againft a fouth 
llfall, in a well flieltered place, otherwife there will be 
little hopes of fuccefs. 

2. The Dwarf Ai-mond. Of this tree there are 
two forts, the fingle and the double. Both grow to 
about four or five feet high, and are in the firft efteem 
as flowering fhrubs. The fingte fort has its beauties ; 
but the double kind k matchlefs. in both, the flowers 
are arranged the whole length of the laft year's (hoots ; 
their colour is a delicate red ; and they fhew themfelvea 
early in the fpring, which ftill enhances their value. 

5. The Peach tree has hitherto been planted 
againft walls for the- fake of the fruit ; ** but, fays. 
H ANBURY, as I hardly everknSw a perfon who waa 
not ftruck with the beauty of the flowers when in full 
blow againft a wall, why mould it not have a fliare in 
wildernefs quarters and (hruberies, amongft the forts 
of almonds, &c. ? It may be kept down, or permitted 
to grow to the height of the owner's fancy ; and the 
flowers are inferior to none of the other forts. Add 
to this, they frequently, in well (heltered places, pro- 
duce fruit which will be exceedingly well flavoured ; 
and thus the owner may enjoy the benefit of a double 
treat.'* The above obfervations refpeft the fingle peach ; 
with regard to the double flowered, it is generally pro- 
pagated for ornamental plantations, and is univerfally 
acknowledged to be one of the fineft flowering trees 
yet known. Againft a wall, however, thefe trees arc 
always the faireft ; and if they have this advantage, they 
are fucceeded by very good fruit. 

All thefe forts are propagated by inoculating them 
into plum flocks, in Auguft. The flocks fliould be 
firft planted in the nurfery, when of thefize of aftraw, 
and the firft or fecond fummer after they will be ready 
to receive the bud. The ufual method of inoculation 
muft be obferved, and there is no danger of fuccefs ; 
though ,it may be proper to obfcrve, that the double 
bloflgmcd peach fhould always be worked into the 

ftocks 
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ftocks of the inuflcl^plum. The two forts of Dwarf 
Almond may alfo be propagated by layers, or from 
the fuckers, which they fonietiihes lend forth in great 
plenty. 
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LiKNEAN Claft and Order, D^candria MmogynUi : 
Bach flower contains ten males and one female. There 
is only one Species : 

Anacy'ris Fcs'tida: The Fetid Anagyris, or, 
Stinking Bean Trefoil \ a deciduous Jhrub \ native of 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain. 

The Anagyris is a ftirub of about ten feet growth. 
The leaves arc different in the different varieties : In 
one fort they are oval, and moderately broad ; in the 
other, they are oblong and narrow ; but all of them 
arc hoary.. The flowers are produced from the fides 
of the branches, in May, like thofe of the Laburnum^ 
They arc numerous, of a bright yelJow colour, bur 
feldom fuccecded by good feeds in thefe part^. 

The beft method of propagating thefe plants is^ 
ift, by the feeds, which fliould be procured from 
the countries where they ripen well. Sow them ia 
a border of good rich earth, in a well iheltered placcy 
and fift over them about half an inch of fine mould. 
March is a very good month for this buiinefs; and 
whtn the plants appear, if the weather proves dry, fre- 
quently give them water 5 keep them clean of weeds all 
lummer, and at the approach of winter prick round the 
beds fome furze bufhes very clofe: Thefe will break 
the keen edges of the black winds ; for common frofts 
thefe plants bear moderately well. In the fpring let 
them be fet out in the nurfery ground, a ta foot diftance 
from each other. Here let them ftand a year or two, 
and they will be. of a proper fize to be finally planted 
out, 2. Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by layers. 
For this purpofe, a few plants (hould be fet for (tools. 
Let them grow one fummer> to get good hold of the 

ground^ 
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-ground, and then head them down* The Aimmer fol* 
lowing they will mal^e ftrong flioots, which in the au- 
tumn Ihould be layered. They will readily llrike root, 
and by the autumn following will be good plants. 
The weakeft of thefe may be fet out in the nurfery 
ground for a feafon or twoj but the ftrongeft may be 
immediately planted out» 



ANDROMEDA. 



LiNNEAN Clafe and Order, Decandria Mmogyhia .* 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There 
are fifteen Species ; three only of which are yet enured 
i|:o this climate : 

j» Andro'meda Panlcuyta: The Virginian 
Andromeda; a dedduous Jhruh \ native of Virginia. 

a. Andro'meda Calyculdta: The Canadiai^ 
Andromeda; a low deciduous Jhruh \ native of Canada^ 
Siberia, and Ingria. 

3. And&o'meda Maridna: The Maryland 
Andromeda ; a very low deciduous Jhrub ; native 
«f Maryland and other parts of North America. 

I. The Virginian Andromeda is a branching 
fhrub, about four feet high. The leaves are oblong, 
pointed) plane, and are placed alternately on the 
branches. The flowers come out in panicles from 
the ends of the branches : They are of a pale yelloW 
colour, and come out in July, but are rarely fucceeded 
by good feeds in England. / 

a. Canada Andromeda is a low branching Ihrub, 
hardly a foot and a half high. The leaves are oval, 
fpcar (haped, obtufe, reclined on their borders, and 
poflielled of numerous fmall punftures. The flowerS 
grow in £hort leafy fpikes, from the ends of the 
branches : Their colour is white, they appear in July> 
andarefeldom fucceeded by good feeds in this country* 

There is a variety of this fpecies, with oval obtufo. 
leaves, of a thick fubftance, and which, in mild feafons^ 
continue on the plants all winter. 

3. MarV- 
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3. Maryiand Andromeda. This is a Ihrub, 
about two feet high, fending forth feveral ligneous ftaiks 
from the coot. The leaves are oval, entire, of a pale 
green colour^ and grow alternately on fhort footitalks. 
The flowers come out in fmall bunches from tht points 
. of the ftalk : They are of a greenifti colour, come out 
in June and July, and are fometimes. fuccecded by five- 
cornered capfulcs, full of feeds ; which, ncvcrthclcfs, 
feldora ripen in England. 

Propagation : Thefc plants fuccecd beft tspon 
boggy and rooift grounds. You muft procure the feeds 
from the places where they grow naturally ; a year 
before which a boggy or the moifteft part of your gar- 
den Ihoukl be dug, and the roots of all weeds cleared 
off. As the' weeds begin to rife, fo conftantly (hould 
: the ground be again dug, and fea or drift fand fhould 

f be plentifully mixed with the natural foil. By this 

management till the feeds arrive, the ground being made 
} tolerably fine, the feeds fhould be fown very fhallow 

I in the moift or boggy land } or if the land (hould be 

r fo boggy that it cannot be eafily worked, fo as to be 

proper for the reception of the feeds, then let a fafii- 
cient quantity of foil from a freflj pafture, mixed with 
drift fand, be laid over the bog, and let the feeds be 
fbwn therein. The bog will in time abforb this foil, 
i but the feeds will come up ;, and this is the moft 

efi^edual method of procuring plants of this kind from 
feeds. The firft year after they come up they (hould 
be (haded in very hot weather ; and after that tbey will 
" require little or no carew Another method of increafing 
thefe -flirubs is by layers, or fuckers ; fo that whoever 
has not the conveniency of procuring the feeds from 
abroad, fhould get a plant or two of the forts he mofl 
likes : Thefe be fhould plant in a boggy fituation ; and 
in a very little tirtie he will have increafe enough ; for 
. they throw out fuckers in prodigious plchty, and, if 
they like the fituation, to a great diflance. Thefe ma 
■ be taken off, and planted where tlKy arc to remain. 
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LiNNEAN Clifs and Order, Polyandrla Polygyma : 
Each flower contains raahy males and many females : 
There are nine fpecies ; one only of which is fufficiently 
hardy for the open air of this climate. 

Anno'na Tniaha: The , Papa'w or Custard 
Apple ; a talljhrub ; native of the Weft- Indies. 

The Papaw grows, to about fixteen or eighteen feet 
high. The leaves are large, and (haped like a fpea,r, and 
they fall off pretty early in the autumn. The flowers, 
which will fhew ihemfelves in the beginning of May* 
are of a kind of chocolate colour tinged with purple, 
and grow two or three on a footftalk. The fruit is large, 
and never ripens in England j but in the countries 
where It grows naturally, it is eaten by the raeaneft 
of the inhabitants. The difference of its ftiape from 
that of a pear is, that its wideft part is neareft the 
footftalk; and it contains a number of large feeds 
lying in a row. It is a native of Maryland, Carolina, 
Virginia, and the Bahama' I flands ; and from thence 
we have the feeds brought, by which numbtrs of plants 
are annually raifed. . 

.The manner of raising them is this : Let a bed be 
prepared in a moiftilli part, that is exceedingly well 
flickered, and naturally fandy,, or inclined thereto. If 
the foil is oppofite to this, let a fourth part of drift fand 
be mixed with ithe mould ; and having obtained thd 
feeds from abroad, fow them in this bed about half an 
inch' deep, letting the feeds be at fome diftance from 
each other. It is probable they will colne up in the 
fpring, though they fometimes remain till the fecond, 
nay the third fpring before they make their appearance. 
When this happens, the beds rauft be weeded all the 
time, and the mould at the furface gently loofencd, if 
it fliould be inclined to cruft over. After the plants 
are come up in the fpring, no other than the ufual care 
of feedlings need be taken, until the autumn, when the 
beds muft be hooped over, to be covered with mats at 

the 
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tlie approach of any froft ; and the gardener mutt con- 
ftantly obferve the weather, whether the air hath the 
leaft tendency to it» that he may cover .the bed over; 
for one night's hard froft, while they are fo very youngj 
would deftroy thera all. With tliis careful eye he muft* 
conftantly watch over thefe plants all winter. He mull 
double his covering as the froft increafes, and muft 
always uncover them again in mild and open weather. 
The fecond winter the fame care muft be obfervcd, 
though fo ftria an eye will not be neccflary ; for al- 
though- they will be fubjeft to be deftroyed by hard 
frofts, yet if a gentle froft fhould catch them unawares 
to the gardener in the night, there will not be much 
danger of their fufFcring; for they will be got tolerable 
ftrong by the fecond fummer's flioot : They will^- 
neverthelefs, be too tender to ftand the brunt of z 

1 winter's froft for a year oV two after that ; and confe- 

I quently muft have a proportional (hare of this attention 

every year during thefe months. By this time the 
plants will have* grown to be tolerably ftrong, and may 
be taken up and planted where they are to remain ; 
though their fituation fliould be well defended j for a 
fevere froft in an expofed place would ftill overpower 
them; though, after they have grown to be of larger 

I Uze, they are hardy enough. 

If a perfon has the conveniency of a greenhoufe, or 
fome fuch room, he may fow his feeds in boxes or pots 

' filled with maiden earth, from a rich pafture, mixed with 

drift fand. Thefe boxes or pots (hould be afterwards 
plung«d into the natural ;n6uld, in afliady part of the 
garden ; and the autumn after the plants are come up^ 
they may be removed into the greenhoufe, where they 
will be naturally proteftcd from the injuries of weather. 
This protection may be afforded them every winter, till 
they are ftrong enough to defend themfelves, when they 
may be turned out of the boxes or pots, mould and all> 
into the places where they are delignc^ to remain. 
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LiNKEAN Clafs and Order, PentanJria Pentagyma~r 
Each flower contains five males and five females : There 
are five Species ; only one.of which is adapted to our 
purpofe: 

Ara'lia Spino'fa : The Ange'lica Trfe, or 
Prickly Angelica : a deciduous Jhrub \ native of 
Virginia. 

The Prickly Ange'lica : The height to which 
this tree will grow, if the foil and fituation wholly agree 
with it, is about twelve feet ; a;id the Hem, which is 
of a dark brown colour^ is defended by fharp fpines, 
which fall off; nay, the very leaves, which are branch- 
ing, and cOmpofedof many wings, and are of a pleafanH 
green colour, have thefe defenders, which are both 
crooked and ilrong, and (land as guards to them till 
the leaves fall off in the autumn. Ihe flowers are pro- 
duced in large umbels from the ends of the branches : 
They are of a greenilh yellow colour ; and their gencr ' 
ral charadters indicate their ftrufture. ' They mike' 
their appearance the end of July or beginning of 
Auguft ; but are not fucceeded by ripe feeds in . our 
gardens. 

Propagation: This tree will what gardeners call 
fpawn\ ue. after digging among the roots young plants 
will arife, the brotcen roots lending forth frefh.ftems; 
nay, if the roots are planted in a warm border, and 
fhaded in hot weather, they will grow ; but if they arc 
planted in pots, and aflifted by a moderate Warmth of 
dung^ or tanners bark, they will be pretty fure of fuc- 
cefs ; fo that the propagation of ihis tree is very eafy. " 
But the general method, of propagating it, and by 
whlclftlie beft plants may be had, is from feeds, which 
muft be procured from^America, for they do not ripen 
in England; and, after having obtained them', they- 
muft be -managed in the following manner ; The time 
that we generally receive them is in the fpring ; fo that 
againfl, their coming we mull be furnilhed with a fuf- 
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ficicnt number of large pots. Thefe, when the feeds 
are come, mdft be filled with fine mould, which, if 
taken from a rich borden^ will do wiry wclL The feeds 
muft be fowii in thefe pots as foon as poffible after tlieit 
arrival, hardly half an inch deep, and then the pots 
ihould be plunged in a warm place their whole depth 
in the foil. Care miift be taken to break the mould 
in the pots, and water them as often as it has a ten-^ 
dency to cruft over ; and if they are (haded in hot 
.weather, the plants will frequently come up the firft 
fummen But as this does not often happen, if the 
young plants do not appear by Midfummer, the pots 
Ihould be taken and plunged in a fliady place ; nay, if 
they fhould, there will be ftill more occafioh for this 
bei<ig done ; for they will flourifli after that better in 
the fhade ; and the defign of plunging tliem in a warm 
place at firft was only with a view of letting the powers 
of vegetation at work, that, having natural heat, arti- 
ficial Ihade alfo may be given them, and water likewife, 
the three grand ncceflaries for the purpofe. The pots, 
whether the plants are coftie up in them or not, fhould 
be removed into fhelter in Oftober, either into a green 
hoiffe, fome room, or under a hotbed frame ; and in 
the fprirng, when all danger of frofk is over, they fhould 
^fae plunged into the natural ground their own iepth irt 
a fhady place. Thofc that were already come up will 
havefhot ftrong by the autumn following; and if^none 
of theni have appeared, they will come up this fpring ; 
and whether they are young feedlings, or fmall plants 
of a former fummer's growth, they miift be conuantly 
kept clean of weeds, and duly watered in the time of 
drought ; and this care mufl be obferved until the 
autumn. In Oftober they muft be again removed into 
fhelter, either into a grpenhoufe, &c. as before, or 
fixed in a warm place, and hooped, that they may be 
covered with mats in frofty weather. In the latter end 
of March following, they fhould be' planted in the 
nurfery way, to gain ftrength before they'are finally 
pttnted out. The ground for this purpofe, bcfides the 
natural fhelter, fhould have i reed hedge, or fomething 
of the like nature, thd more elFeftually to prevent tlw 
piercing winds from deftroying the young plants. In 
this fnug place the plants may be fet in rows : in each 
' C 3 of 
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of which rows furze brufhes fhould be ftuck the wholg. 
length ; and all thefc together will enfure their fafety» 
But here one caution is to be obferved ;. not to ftick thc> 
furze fo thick, but that the plants may enjoy the frc« 
^ir in jnild weather, and not tp take them away too 
early in the fpring, left, being kept warm the whole 
winter, and being deprived of their proteftion,.a cutting 
froft fhould happen, as it fometimes does even in April^ 
and deftroy them. Weeding and watering in dry 
weather muft be theii" fummer's care. They may be 
puck again with furze bulhes in the winter; though it . 
will not be neceflary to do it in fo cloie a manner ; and 
with this care, ftill diminilhing in proportion the 
nurabjsr of furze bulhes, they may continue for three, 
or four years, when they may be planted out into the 
warmeft parts of the plantation. With this^managc*' 
ment thefe plants will be inured to bear our wint9rs, iiv 
well (heltered places. t 

The fpines which, grow on the branches and the 
leaves admonifh us, for our ovm.fafety, not to plant 
this tree too near the fides of frequented walks ; and the 
qonfideration pf the nature of the tree, whichi^ rather- 
tender at the beft, direfts us (if we have a mind tp 
. retain the fort) td plant it in a warm and well flieltered 
fituation ; where die piercing frofts, come from what 
point they will, will lofe their edge ; for without this, 
they will be too tender to Hand the teft of a fevere 
winter ; though it has ofteii happened, that after the 
main ftem of the plant has been deftroyed, it has (hot 
put again from the root, and the plant by tliat mean^ 
been both encrealed and preferved. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dfc(mdria Monopni%^ 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. Ther^ 
are ten Species ; two of which are proper for ou? 
purpofe. 

I. Arbu'tus Unddo : The Arbutus, or the Com- 

Mo^? 
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MOW'Strawberry Tree ; an evergreen tree orjhrub \ 
native of Ireland and many parts of Europe. 

2. Ki^-ru'tu^ Andrdchne: The Andracune ; or the 
Oriental Arbutus; ortheORiENTALSTRAWBERRV 
Tree ; an wergy-ten tremor Jhruh ; native of the Eaft. 
• I. The Arbutus. Of this Species there arc four 
Varieties : namely, 

Theoblong-fruited, The red-flowered, and 
The round-fruited. The double-blossomed. 
One defcription is nearly common to them all : And 
their inconfiderable variation is almotl fufficiently fhewn 
in their refpeftive appellations. 

Ihe oblong-fruited Arbutus will grow to be a middling- 
fized tree in fome countries; for we read of the large 
ufes its wood ha» been apprlied to ; fuch as, Arbutea 
eratfSy &c. Arbutean harrows, &c. With us if is rather 
^ tali ihrub, and may be kept down to any fize. The' 
main ftems are covered with a light brown bark, rough, 
;ipd falling. The younger branches are of a kind of - 
purple colour, whilli the laft year's fhoots are of a fine 
red, and a little hairy. The leaves grow alternately on 
the branches, and are of an oblong oval figure. They 
ftand on (hort footftalks, and the oldeft leaves make a 
^ntraft with the younger by ha^fing their footftalk and ' 
mid rib of a fine fcarlet colour. They arefmooth, send 
beautif\)Uy ferrated. Their upper furface (as in moft 
trees) is of a ftronger green than their under; and th^ 
youngtwigs are garnilhed with them in plenty. Thefe 
*re beauties in common to moft trees, in fome degree or 
Other ; but every thing elfe almoft of this tree that 
prefents itfelf to confideration is Angular : The time 
of its flowering will be in November and December; 
when it is rather Angular to fee a tree in the opea 
ground in full blow; and the fruit ripens by that time 
twelvemonth after. The manner and nature of the 
fruit, which look like very large red ftrawberries, give 
it alfo a Angular and delightful look ; and this is 
heightened as they appear all over the tree among the 
flowers ; for that is the time of its being ripe, ysrhea 
the flowers for the fucceeding crop are fully out The 
flowers themfelves make no great figure ; they ar^ of a 
kind of whitilh yellow colour ; and arc fucceeded by^ 
fjic alK)vementioncd Strawberry fruit, which will re- % 
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quire a revolution of twelve months, before thev per- 
fe&ly arrive at their maturity and colour. The flowers 
of the firft fort are larger than thofe of the fecond ; and 
the fruit is oval, and much larger than our Comixion 
Scarlet Strawberry. 

The roiind'fruited fort has its pitcher fliaped fioweri, 
which are fucceeded by rouiW fcarlet fruit, as wide as 
they are long ; and this is all the dilFerence between 
thefe forts. 

The Strawberry tree with red flower i differs in no refpcft 
from the common fort, only the flowers are red, and 
thefe conftitute a variety from the other forts of flowers ; 
but the contrail is not fo great between their fruit and 
them, as of the other forts, their colour approaching too 
near to a famenefs. 

The Double-blojfomed Strawberry tree differs in no rcf- 
pe£i:, only that the flowers are double ; but this diflerence 
is fo inconiiderable, that it will not be (t^a without 
looking into the flower ; and even then the doublenefs 
will appear fo trifling as fcarcely to merit notice ; fo 
that a pknt or two, to have it faid that the coUeftion 
is not without it, will be fufficient. Neither ou^ht any , 
•ipore to be admitted ; for they will not produce th^ fame 
pllcnty of frpit, which conftitutes the greateft beauty 
of thefe tree^, as the fingle forts. 

The method of Propagating^ the Varieties of the 
Arbutus is by layers and cuttings : the Species itfelf may 
be railed from feed. By layers they will all grow : The 
operation muft be performed on the youngeft twig> ;' 
and in fomc foils they will fl:rike root pretty freely, 
whilft in others they can hardly be made to grow at all : 
But before they have l^n two fummers, you may 
fcarcely venture to look tor any. When the roots are 
ftruck, the layers fhould be carefully taken off in the 
fppihg, and planted in feparate pots ; and after well 
watering them, they ftiould be plunged up to the rim? 
in a hotbed, and this will fct them forward ; for 
without this affiftance, many of the layers will be loft ; 
fince they are difficult plants to make grow. After the 
hotbed has for<ied the ieeds into a ftate of vegetation, 
the pots may be taken out, and plunged up to the rims in 
fome natural mould, to keep them cool and moift ; and 
h^r$ they may ftand for two or three years, or longer, if 

the 
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the pots arc large finough, without evfer removing or 
fheltering in winter ; for they are hardy enough to refift 
our fcvcreft cold* When they are to be finally fd 
oujt) all the mould may be turned out of the pots 
hanging to the roots ; and having proper holes made 
ready^ they may be planted in them, and the plant will 
be ignorant of its new fituation. 

Thefc plants may be encreafcd by cuttings, which 
muft be planted in pots^ and have the benefit of a good 
bark bed ; in which being conftantly (haded and dulf 
watered^ many of them . will grow. As the plants raifed 
this way will be rather tender by being forced in the 
bark bed, it will be neceffary to remove them into 
the grcenhoufe, or to place tbcm under a hotbed 
frame during the firft winter : and after that, the 
pots may be fct up to the rims in the ground, and, 
like the layers, the plants may be turn^ out at a 
convenient time into the places where they arc to 
remain. 

NcTtt we proceed to the beft way of raifing the Common 
Arbutus ; and that is from feeds. Let thefe be taken 
firom the oblong or round fruited fort. The feeds, 
which will be ripe fome time in November or the be* 
ginning of December, for they will not be ripe attlie 
fame time in all places, muft be then gathered ; and as 
they fhould not be fowed until the Ipring, it will be 
proper to put them into a pot or jar, mixing with them 
a quantity of drift fand ; and this will preferve them 
found and good. The beginning of March is the bcft 
time for fowing the feeds ; and the beft foil for them is 
inaiden earth, taken from a rich pafture at leaft a year 
before, with the fward f and thi^, by conftant turning^, 
being well rotted and mixe(f, will be ready to receive 
them. Having filled a different quantity of pots with 
this fine mould, let the feeds be fown, and but juft 
covered, fcarcely a quarter of an inch deep. A dry day 
fhould be chdfen for the bufinefs ; and no watering by^ 
the hand (hould be given them, as it wilt endanger the 
fetting the mould hard in the pots. Leave them abroad 
until fome rain falls, which at that time may be hourly 
expefted ; and after that, having a hotbed ready* 
plunge the pots therein. In lefs tlian fi^ weeks you 

may 
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may cxpeft your plants to appear ; when much air fhould 
be afforded thcm» and frequent waterings, in fmall 
quantities, gently fprinklcd over them. After thisj 
they may be hardened to the air by degrees, and the pots 
fet up to the rims in the natural mould, in a Ihady place. 
In Oftober they fhould be removed into the green* 
houfe, or fome fhelter, in frofty weather ; though they 
fhould always befetabroad in mild open weather. In 
the fpring they may be fhook out, and planted in 
fcparate pots ; and they Ihould have the advantage alfo 
of a hotbed to fet them a-gr owing- their future manage- 
ment may be the fame as was direftcd for the layers. 
When thefc trees are to be planted out, very little re- 
gard need be paid to the foil or iituation ; for they will 
grow almoft anywhere, and refift our fevcrcft northern 
blafts. One thing, however, the gardener muft con- 
fiantly obferve, in order to continue his trees in their 
beauty ; viz. as often as a heavy fnow falls, fo conftantly . 
Ihould he go and fhake the boughs ; for it will lodge 
^mongft jhe leaves and branches in fuch great quantity, 
as to weigh down and fplit the largcft branches ; the 
deformity of which afterwards may be eafily coi^cefved. 
Belides, many years muft expire before the tree will, if 
ever k fhould, grow to its former beauty ; to prefcrvc- 
this, therefore, makes the narrowly watching thefe trees 
in fnowy \(reather highly neceflary. 

2. The Andrachne will grow to aiarger fizc than 
the Arbutus. The leaves are fmooth, and nearly of the 
fame figure as the preceding fort ; though they arc 
larger; and have their edges undivided. The flowers 
grow like the otiier forts ; are of the fa|Tie colour ; 
and they are fuccecded by large, oval, fearlet fruit. 
Jt is called the Oriental Strawberry Tree, becaufe 
thia fort graws plentifully in many parts of the Eaft, 
and is ufeful to the inhabitants for many purpofes in . 
life. - 

The Andrachne may be prqpagated in the fan^cf 
planner as the Arbutuu 
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, LiNM^AN Glafs and Order, Syngenejta Poly^amia Sw 
*fr;^tf/? / 'Hermaphrodite florets .containing hvc males 
and one fen^ale, and female florets containing one piftil, 
in the fame (iifcous flower: There are twenty 'iive 
Species, which are principally herbaceoufi; one only 
being intitkd to a place aniongft the tribe ^of orna- 
fnentals. 

Artbmi'sia Arborijcens: The Tree Wormwood ;v 
fn non-deciduous Jhrub t native of Italy and the Eafl:* 

The Tree Wormwood rifes wjth an upright ftalk 
. ito the hjeight of about Ak feet. The leaves are its chief 
excellence ; and of thefe there are two ot three forts : 
.One fort is very much divided, or cut into fevcral 
narrow fegments ; thofe of the other are broader. 
They are vcrylioafy; and as they continue on the 
branches all winter^ they have a Angular and ^n 
;igreeable effect among the evergreens at that feafou. 
1 he flowers are fmall, a^nd have very little beauty ; they 
are qqlle^led into roundifli heads,/ and we never per«* 
freived theni to be followed liy good feeds. 

This plant is eafily propagated by cuttings. Slant 
them in May, June, July, or Auguft, in a fhady plafce, 
jaind they will readily grow, cfpecialJy ifthey are watered 
^ few times at the firft planting. In thp autumn thefe 
(Cuttings, \yhiph will then have become good plants^ 
ihould be each fet in a feparate fmall pot, and placed 
under a hotbed frame, or in the greenhoufe, to be pre- 
ferved all winter.. In the fpring they may be turned 
put into the places where they are defigned to remain, 
which muft be naturj^Uy warm arid well (heltered, or 
they will be liable to be dpilrovf^d by the fe verity of the 
following winter. In fuch si htuation they will live for 
piany years ; though it may be adyifeable to keep a plant 
or two in the greenhoufe, to keep up the ftock, if g 
fxiore than common hard winter mould put a period tQ 
ttiofe that are plaii ted* abroad* 
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LiBTKEAN Clafs. and Order, Polygatrtia Mon&eda: 
Hermaphrodite flowers containing five males and one 
female, and female fiowers containing one piftil, on the 
fame plant. There are twelve Species j two only of 
which are to our purpofe. ' 

. . r. A'triplex Jia'lifnus : Broad-leaved Sea 
Fur SLAIN Tree : a non-deciduous Jhrub\ grows naturally 
upon the fea-coaft of Spain and Portugal ; as aUb in 
Virginia. 

a. A'triplex Partulactlides : Narrow-leaved 
Sba PuRSLAiN Tree ; a^non^deciduous ^rubi native 
of our own fea coaft,^ and of the North of Europe. 

;j. The Broad-leaved Purslain Tree generally 
grows to about five or fix feet; and will fend forth ins 
branches fo as to fpread around, and form a large broad 
iiead. The young branches are covered with a imobth 
white bark; that of the older is of a light gray colour^ 
which will be peeling lengthways, and falling, efpe- 
<ually in the fpring. The branches are exceedingly 
brittle, and their infidc is green to the very pith, erf* 
which there is very little. The leaves are foft, white, 
and filvery, and nearly of the fliape of the Greek letter 
Delta, They haye their edges entire ; and look well at 
all times, efpecially in winter, when they caufe as great 
a variety as poffihle among rhofe trees that retain tl>eir 
leaves at that time. This (hrub feldom fiowers in our 
gardens ; and when that happens, it is pofiefied of no 
beauty to reccunmend it to the fiorift* 

». The Narrow- LEAVED PursHain Tree com- 
monly grows to about four feet high. The bran<l>es 
arc numerous and 'grey; and they naturally fpread 
abroad in a buQxy manner. The leaves are filvery; 
though not fo white as the other fort ; but they are 
narrower, which occafions its being fo diftinguilheds 
and of an oval figure; and by them the (hrub re- 
ceives no foiall ornament. The flowers have little 
beauty. 

^ 'Thefc 
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Thefe {hrubs arc propagated *by cuttings ; which 
will grow, if planted at any time of the year ; though 
the beft way is 'to take the cuttings in March, of the 
ftrongeft former fummer's (hoots, to cut them into 
lengths about a foot each, and to plant them a third 
part deep in the mould* Thefe will all readily take 
root,, and be good plants by the autumn following. In 
fummer, &ps and cuttings may be planted ; but then it 
will be advifeable to plaint them pretty clofe together in 
beds, and afterwards to hoop the beds, and'fhade theni 
from the heat at that time. They will foon take root ; 
and after that will require no furtner trouble : But until 
that is eiFeded, they (hould be watered and (haded in 
the hot weather, and the mats (hould be conftantly 
taken off in the even ing, and alfo in rainy, m6ift, or 
cloudy weather; ;ind by this means plenty of plants 
may oe raifed. ^If it happened to be a dripping day 
when they were firft planted, much trouble in (hading 
and watering will be laved, as they may be nearly upon 
itriking root before the_ weather clears up. Thefe 
ihrubs (hould )?t always raifed at a diftance from farm 

Jards, harnSy &c. where there are fparrows ; for thefe 
irds are fo exceedingly fond of the leaves, that when 
once they find them out, they will never leave nor for- 
fake them until they have entirely ftripped the plants ; 
and though the (hruo viU (hoot out afrem, yet they will 
as conftantly repair to their repalt, and will thus con- 
tinue to prey upon them until they haVe entirely de- 
ftroyedthem. 1 am obliged (continues Hakbury) to 
give this precaution, becaufe all my plants of thefe 
forts are thus conftantly eat up by the fparrows in my 
gardens at Church* Langton, as often as I plant them ; 
fo that I am obliged to keep them at Gumley, and in 
my. other diftant nurferies, where they remain free from 
fuch iievourers. 

Thefe plants require a warm (hcltcred (ituation, being 
fubje^ to be cut by the early frofts* 
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HnlbandrT as chimerical and fapcrftitioTis ; and lias 
been brought forward as one of thofe vulgar errors of 
£irmers which ought to ihdttce gentlemen and men of 
genius to refcuc fo ufcful a fcicnce as that of Agricul- 
tnrc out of the hands of ignorance. Being however 
always ready to hear the opinion of frofejimal men, 
and having been aiTnrcd by many fenfible farmers of 
the truth of this matt^r^ we had a few years ago a 
Bejbcry bufh planted, in the month of February, in 
the centre of a\large piece of wheat. No obvious effect 
took place until the corn began to change its colour 
before harveft, when a long blackening ftripe became 
fo confpicuous amongft the growing whitenefs of the 
wheat, that it might have been dillinguiihed at a mile's 
diftance. It refembled the tail of a comet; the bufh 
reprefeiUing the comet itfelf f and what rendered the 
experiment ftrikingi, whilflr oh one fide the effeft did" 
hot reach more than three or four feet, on the oppofite 
fide it was obvious to the diftaiice of tea or twelve 
yards; notwithftanding the top of* the (hrub planted 
was not much larger than a man's head. At harveft, 
the ears which grew in the im'mediete neighbourhood 
of the bufh, flood ere£t, the grains Ihriveled and 
empty ;■■■■'■ -as the diftance from the Berbery increafed 
the effeft leflened, vanishing imperceptibly : whilfl the 
grain of the reft of the field was ot a good quality. 
>We do nor mean in this place to comment upon 'the 
feft, or to attempt to account for fo fingular an effeft 
by the help of reafoning only ; having in our intentions 
a fuite of experiments in order to endeavour tacome at 
the caufe. Our motive for mentioning the faft at prefent 
is to induce others td make fimilar experiments, as well 
as to flimulate gentlemen to extirpate from their eftates 
fo pernicious ^ plant ; more particularly fr^m the 
hedges and borders of arable fields. 

I'here are three Varieties of the CommO'n Berbery: 

The Berbery with white fruit. 

The Berbery with black fruit. 

1 he Berbery without Hones : which laft is the fort 
principally cultivated for the berries. 

2. The Box-lea VED Berbery grows to^ a yard of 
four feet high, and is pofTcfTed of many /harp fpines at 
the joints^ 1 he leaves are like thofe of the box tree 
' between 
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' '^t^een which the flowers come out, bh flend^f foot- 
ftalks. But as this fort never prodiKes any fruit ih 
England, and being alfo liable to be killed by hard 
frpfts, it is feldom propagated in Our gardens. 

The PROPAGATION of the Berbery is as follow^. 
1. When a quantity of the common Berbery is wanted, 
the beft way is to raife it from the feeds, Which (hould 
be fown, foon after they are ripe, in a bed mardein an^ 
part of the garden. Thefe will frequently remain till 
the fecond fpring befote the plants come all up ; till 
which time the beds Ihould be weeded as often as the 
weeds appear ; for if they are negle^ed fa as to gel 
ftrong, by pulling them up many of the feeds will alfa 
be drawn out 6f the bed by their roots. After the 
plants have grown one year in the feed bed, they ihould 
he planted out in the nurfery^ where they may remain 
for about two years, when they will be fit to plant out 
finally. This is the moft expeditious method of raifing 
a large quantity of thefe trees when wanted. 2, Another 
inethod of propagating the Berbery is by layers ; a 
method by which all the forts may be encreafed ; and 
in the performance of which, no other art or trouble 
need be ufed, than laying the branches down in the 
ground, without either flit or twift If this be done 
any time in the winter^ by the aututnn following they 
will have taken good root ; the ftrongeft of which 
layers will be then fit to plant out ; whilft thofe that 
are weaker may be planted in the nurfery ground, to 
gain ftrength. 3. The cuttings alfo of thefe trees will 
grow ; for if they be planted in Oftober, in a tnoiftifh 
good earth, they will moft of th*m ftrike root ; fo 
that the propagation of this tree by any of thefe ways 
isveryeafy. Whoever is defirous of thfe Bo5f -leaved 
Berbery muft afford it a warm dry foil, in a well ihel- 
tpred place- The Common Berbery alfo diflikes a wet 
iituation. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Momecia Teirandria: 
Male flowiers containing . four ftamens, and female 
flowers containing two. piftiis^^difpofcd; in feparatc 
' Vqj;. JI. D cylindrical 
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cylindrical catkios upon the fame plant. Thcr^ ai« 
fiveSPEciis: 

. I' Bt'rvL A ji'lta : The Common White BiRCH ! 
a well known deciduous tree ; native of this country, as 
alfo of moft of the colder parts of Europe. 
. 2. Be'tula Ni'gra: The Virginian Black 
Birch : a deciduous tree ; native of Virginia, as alfo of 
^Canada* 

3. Bb'tui^a Ltfnia: The Canada Birch: a ieci" 
duous tree ; native of Canada, and of Virginia. 

4. Be'tui^a Na'na : The Dwarf Birch : a decidu-- 
^s Jbruh ; native of Lapland, Rui&a, Sweden, and 
jScotland. 

5. Be'tula Alms^ The Alder: a well knowa 
jpiquatic decidnnts tree ; common in our fwamps an4 
mw grounds ; it is alfo common in moft parts of Eu- 
rope^ and in America. 

I* The Common '^^'HITE Birch. This tree is fo 
common, and its ufes fo well known throughout the 
kingdom, that any defcription of it feems unneceiTary. 
It is in general of a humble growth ; however, in a 
foil mvd fituatioiiit affefts, it will rife to a great height» 
and f^ell to a confiderable fize. There is a fpruccneft 
ki ite general appearance in fummer ; and in winter its 
bark fotmeti^ies exhibits, in its variegations of red and 
white, no tneleigant objeft. Were it not for its beii^ 
fo oommofiij^ ften upon poor foils, and in bleak inhof* 
pitable fituatiohs, as well as for the mean and degrading 

efpofes to which it is univerfaljy put, the Birch would 
ve ibme claim to being admitted to a place among 
the ormmentais* Its u/es are chiefly for brooms, fuel, 
and cbarc'eal : if it be fufFered to grow to a proper 
£ze, it will make tolerable gates, hurdles, rails, &c. : 
it is alfo ufed by the patten -makers. Hanbury fays> 
it 18 alfo applicable to larger ufes ; and is highly proper 
for the fellies of broad wheel waggons, it being lalockcd 
fo as not to be deaved. ** I have been informed 
(fays he) by an old experienced wheelwright, that old 
Birch-trees cannot 'be cleft, as the grains run crolT- 
ways, and that he prefers it for feveral ufes in his way 
to moft wood ; and as I have feep feveral of thefe trees 
more than two feet fqnane, the timber of the Bdrcli 
may perhaps be of m^^re v^iae than it has hitherto been 

efteemed." 
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elleemcd." Its ufc in making wine is wdl known. 
But altjiQugh wc ejiutijcr^tc the ufes to which.tJie 
Birch i« applicable when it is already in poi&ffion, we 
^o not mean to recommend in general terms the piani* 
ing of Birch ; except in hie^k and barren Atuations 
where no other tree will thrive ; and except as a flcrcen 
and guardian to nurfe-up and defend from diilling faiaib 
plants of greater v^iqc. 

A ftriking and elegant vt^riety of this fpecies of tret 
is the fVeepin? Birch : not uncommon in the midland' 
counties of England -, b^t moft frequent in the High^ 
iands of cotland ; where it often takes a pifturablc 
form ; being, even in poiiAied fcenery, fingul^urly 
ornamental 

It is obfervable, that in the bleaker difirifts of the 
^ighland$, the Birch is in a manner necefTary to the 
habitablenefs of the country. The timber of boufes 
are of Birch ; impleipents of huihandry are of Birch ; 
and Birch is the favourite fuel ; its flame being deaiv 
aiKl its fmoke lefs offenlive Co the eyes, than 3iat of 
moft, or all other woods. 

This plant feems to accommodate itfelf to eveiy 
Situation. It not only flourishes on dry barren moun«» 
tains, but thrives weU» in low wet (ituations. 

The PROPAGATION of the Birch is eafy: it naafbe 
raifed either from ieeds^ or by layering ; and it witf 
^ouriih in almoft any foil or fituation. 

2. The Black Virginia Birch will grow to up» 
wards of fixty feet in height. I'he branches arc fpot- 
ted, and mor^ fparingly fet in the trees than the com<* 
Hion forts. y\\e leaves are broader, grow on long 
footftalks^ and add a dignity to the appearance of d[ir 
trep ; and ^s it is naturally or upright and fwift growth, 
^d arrives at fo gre^t a magnitude, Hanbu&y think$ 
itoMgbit t0 hav^ a &arie among our £oreft tree$^ and to 
ht^ plaqijtedfor dandards in x>|>en places, as well as to be 
j^ipfcd wiltb otbicr trees of its o wuj^rowth in plantations 
more immediately defigned for rclaxaftion and pleafure. 
- There are kvtf^X varieties of this fpecies, difiering in 
(he colour, li«e of the leaves, and (hoots ; all of 
iv^iqh have names given tbem by nurferymen, who 
propagate tiie different forts for fsde \ fuch as, i. The 
; P 2 Broad- 
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Broad-kaved Virginian Birch \ 2. The Poplar-leaved 
Birch ; 3. The Paper Birch ; 4. The Browh Birchy isfc. 
.3. Canada Birch. This grows to a timbet tree of 
fixty or more feet in; height. The leaves are heart- 
'Ihaped, oblong, fmooth, of a thin confiftencc, pointed, 
and very fliarply ferrated. They differ in colour ; 
and the varieties of this fpecies go by the names of, 
I. Dr^Jky Canada Birch ; 2. fFhite Paper Birch ; 3. Pop- 
'hr-leaied Canada Birch ; '4. Low- growing Canada , 
Birch, &c. The bark of this fpecies is very lighf^ 
tough, and durable; and the inhabitants of America 
aifc it for canoes. 

• 4. DwAwF Birch. This is a low branching fhrub, 
about two feet high. The leaves are round, ajid their 
edges are lerrated. It hardly ever produces either male 
or female flowers, and is chiefly coveted when a general 
CO Heft ion of plants is making. 

• The method of propagating all the foreign forts 
is, I. From feeds. We receive the feeds from America, 
where they are natives ; and if we fow them in beds 
of fine mould, covering them over about a quarter of 
•an inch deep, they will readily grow. During the 
time they are in the feminary, they muft'be coliftantly 
weeded, watered in dry weather, and when they are 
one or tvpo years old, according to their ftrength, 
.they Ihould be planted in the nurfery, in rows, in the 
ufual manner. Weeding muft always be obferved in 
iumnrer, and digging between the rows in winter ; 
and v/hen the plants are about a yard or four feet high, 
they will be pf a good fize to be planted out for the 
flirubery quarters. A part, therefore, may be then 
taken up for fuch purpofes ; whilft the remainder may 
be left to grow for flandards, to anfwer fuch other 
purpofes as may be wanted. 2. Thefe trees may alfo 
be propagated by layers ; and this is the way to con- 
tinue the peculiarities in the varieties of the difFcrcnt 
forts. A fufEcient nun^ber of plants fhould be pro -i- 
cured for this purpofe, and fet on a fpot of doublc-r 
dug ground, three yards diflance from eiach other. 
The year following, if they hafve made no young iboots, 
they (hoald be headed to within half a foot o^f th« 
ground, to form the ftools which wiJ then fh0<H vigo- 
roufly the fummer following. ; and in the autumn the 

younf 
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yaung (hoots fhould be plalhed near the ftools, and the 
tender twigs layered near their ends. Tbey will their 
ftrike root, and became good plants by the autumn* 
following; whilft trcfh twigs will have fprung up' 
from the ftools, to be ready for the fame operations 
The layers,therefore,lhould be taken upland the operation 
performed afrefh. If the plants defigned for ftools have 
made good fhoots the iirft year, they need not be headed 
down, but plaihed near the ground, arid all the youngl 
twigs layered. Thus may an immediate crop be raifed. 
this way ; whilft young (hoots will fprinj out in great 
plenty below the plaihed part, in order for layering the 
fuccceding year. This work* therefore, may be re*- 
pcated. every autumn or winter ; when fome of the* 
ftrongeft layers may be planted out, if they are imme- 
diately wanted ; whilft the others may be removed' 
into the.nurfery, to grow to be ftronger plants, before 
they are removed to their deftined habitations. 3. Cut-* 
tings alfo, if fet in a moift (hady border the beginning 
of October, will frequently grow : But as this is not a. 
fu re method, and as thefe trees are fo cafily propagated 
by layers, it hardly defcrves to be put in praftice. 

5. The Alder. This well known aquatic will 
grow to a large timber tree. The Alder, like the\ 
Birch, fuiFers, as an ornamental^ from an aftbciation of. 
ideas ; we not only fee it very common, but we fee it 
in low, dreary, dirty fituations : neverthelefs, if the 
, Alder be fufFered to form its own head in an open advan- . 
tageous fituation, it is by no means an unfightly tree :.. 
in Stowe Gardens, in what is called the old part, there* 
are fome very fine ones ; and in coming round frjom the 
houfeby the road leading to Buckingham, there is one 
which is truly ornamental. Hacked and disfigured in 
the manner in which Alders in general are, they have 
but little effect, in doing away the unfightlinefs of a 
fwamp ; but if they were fufFered to rife in groups and 
linglets, open enough to have room to form their full 
tops, and clofe enough to hide fufficiently the unfeem- 
linefs of the furface, even a moor or a morals A en 
from a diftance might be rendered an agreeable objt-a. 
Many ufes of Alders have been enumerated by autlioi s : 
they were, indeed, more numerous than they are at 
prefent. Leaden pipes have fuperfedcd them. as pump 
trees. 4nd w^ter pipes, and iog wood has rendered their 

D 3 barji 
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l>ark of little value. They arc however ftill nfefial a^ 
piles, and mdke tolerable boards ; they are alfo coiive- 
Aient as polesy ind malne.gaod cbarcoai: great quanti- 
ties are cut up tot pafttca wood, and for the woodert 
heels and folcs of (hoes. It is alfo ufed for wooden' 
veflcls by the difh turners. But upon the whole' 
the cofifumptidn is too iiiconfiderable to make them 
iOi objeflt of the planter's notice, except Jn particu- 
lar fituations. For fecuring the banks of rivers we 
kndw of nothing better than the Alder;. its roots 
are ftrongcr and more interwoven with each other than 
Aofe of the Salix tribe : alfo in low fwampy fjjruations^ 
where the ground cannot be drained but at too great an 
eJ^pcnce, the Alder may be planted with propriety and 
advantage : but Wherever the foil is or can be made 
^afturable, th» Alder ffaould by no means be pernahted 
to gain a footing. Its fuckers and feedlings porfon the 
herbage ; and it is a feft well known to the obfervant 
hufbandman, that the roots of the Alder have a pecu- 
liar property of rfendering the foil they grow in itore 
xfaoift and rotten thin it would be if not occupied by 
this aqueous plant* ^ Plantations of Alders (hould there-» 
fbre be confined to fwampy, low, unpafturtible places; 
except when they are made for the purpofes of ornar . 
nient ; and in this cafe the native fpecies ought to give 
place to its more ormm^nxzl varieties^ of which Han- 
BURY makes five ; namely, i . The Long-leaved Alder* 
a. The White Alder. 3. The Black Alder. 4. The 
Hoary-leaved Alder. 5. The Dwarf Alder. ^ 

The PROPAGATION of the Alcfcr, like that of the 
other aquatic natives, is very cafy : it may beraifed either 
from fuckers, frohi cuttings^ or by layering; and no 
doubt from feed^ though this mode of propagation is 
feldom pra£lifcd in this country. Evelyn mentions a 
peculiar method of raifing this tree from cuttings or 
truncheons, which he calls the Jerfey mamer : he fays, 
" I received it from a moft ingenious gentleman of that 
country : it is, to take truncheons oY two of three feet 
long at the beginning of the winter, and to bind them 
in fagots, and place the ends of them in water till 
towards the fpring, by whith feafon they wiU have 
contrafted a fwelling fpire or knur about thrft part, 
which being fet dots (like the Gelinet-moil Apjple- 

Tree) 
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Tree) never h\l of growing and ftriking root.'* 
MiLLEa recommends truncheons of three mi lon^ 
two feet of which to be thruft into the ground. Hau^ 
BUKYfays, that truncheons are uncerttiut andftrongly 
recommends layering ; which, for preferving the varit • 
ties, at leaft, is the beft method. 



B I G N O N I A. 



LiNNEAN Clafs and Order» Dldynamla Jngtofpermia : 
Each flower contains four males a^d one female ; tw<S 
of the males being fhorter than the otlief'two ; and tb$ 
feeds being inclofed in a pod. There are eighteeil 
Species ; nve of which are enured to this climate. 

j« Bigno'nia Cata'lpa : TheCATALPA; a deciduous 
trei\ native of Carolina. 

%. BiGfio'tiiA Sempervi'rens : The Evergreen BiG« 
KONiA, or the Virginia Jasmine, or the Virginia 
Climber; amvergrem climber \ native of Virginia. 

3. BiGNo'NiA Unguis: The Claw Bignonia, of 
tlieQuADRlFOLiATE £tiGNONiA ; a deciduous cUmher^} 
xutiveof Barbadoes, and other Weft- India Iflands. 

4. Bigno'nia Capreola'ta: The Tendril Big* 
KONIA, or the Capreolatb Bignonia ; a dtciduous 
climber ; native of North America. 

5. Biono'nia Rddicans: The Scarlet TRUMPBt 
Flower ; a deciduous climber ; native of Carolina^ 
Virginia, and Canada. 

I. The Cat ALPA will grow to the height of thirty 
or forty feet ; and as the ftem is upright, and the leaves 
£ne and large, it (hould be planted as a ftandard in the 
midftof fine openings, that it may without moleftatioii 
fend forth its lateral branches, and (hew itfelf to everf 
advantage in view. Thefe opens, neverthelefs» ihould 
be fuch as are well fheltered, otherwife the ends of the 
branches wHl be deftroved by the feverity of the winter*s 
froft, which will cau(e an unfightly appearance ; and 
D 4 the 
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the lejives, being Very large, njake fuch a refiftance M 
ti)c fummer's • high winds, as to occafion whole 
blanches to be fplit off by that powerful element. The- 
bark of the CataJpa is brown and fmooth, and the leaves 
are cordated. Threy are about five or fix inches in 
breadth, and as many in length. They Hand by threes 
at tlie joints, are of a blueilh caft, and are late in the 
fpring before they come out. The flowers are tubu* 
lous; their colour is white, having purple fpots, and 
yellowifh ftripes on the infide. They will be in full 
blow in 4"g^ft 5 b^t ^re not fucceeded by good feeds 
in England. » . ' " 

Whoever has the conveniency of a bark bed may 
PROPAGATE this tree in plenty, i. By cuttings, which 
being plaiited in pots, .and plunged into the beds in the 
fjpring, willTooii ilrikc root, and may afterwards be fo 
gardened to tEfe open air, that they may be fet abroad 
in the fhade before the end of fummer: in the begin- 
ning of Oftober, they fhould be removed into a green- 
houft, or tinder fome Ihelter, to be prbtefted from the 
wintier's frcjfti ' In the fpring, after the bad weather is 
paft, they may be. turned out of the pots, andplanted 
m the nOrfery Way, in a well Iheltered place ; and if. 
the foil ^be rich, and rather inclined to be moift, it will 
be the betcer. . Here they may ftand for four or five 
years, the rows being dug in winter, and weeded in 
lummer, when they will be of a proper fize to be 
planted piit to'ftahd. Th^fe cuttings will often grow 
in a rich, fhady, moift border -, fo that whoever can 
lia've plenty of them, fhould plant them pretty thick in 
fuch a plgce, and he may be tolerably fure, by this way; 
^f raifing many plants/ 2. From feed, which muft be 
procured froni "America, and fiiould be fown in a fin^ 
warm border of light rich mouldy or elfe in pots or 
boxes 5 the feedling plants reqiilritig more than a com- 
mon care. ' ' 
' 2. The Evergreen BioioNiA has almoft every 

fierfeflion to recommend it as a' climber ; for though 
he plains are fmall, yet if they are trained up to a 
wall, or have bufhcs or trees on which to climb, they 
will mount to a great height,' by their twining ftalRs, 
and over- top hedges, and even trees, and will form' at a 
diAance a grand figure from tlie fway they will b<?ai; 

The 
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The leaves of Bignonia are fins^lc, and of a lanceolate ' 
figure. They grow from the joints, are of a fine ftronjf 
green colour, and very ornamental : but the flowers 
conftitute the grcateft value of this plant, on account 
of the fine odour Nature has bellowed on them ; whidi 
is to fo great a degree as to perfume the circumambient 
air to a confiderable diftance. Thefe flowers are of a 
yellow colour, and lefs beautiful than fome of the Other 
ibrts, which is fufficiently recompenied by their extra- 
ordinary fragrance. They grow in an ered manner, 
from the wings of the leaves at each joint, arid their 
figure nearly refemblcs that of a trumpet. The pods 
that fucceed thcie flowers are fmall. 

Tl|ere is a variety of this fpecies, which over-tops 
-jvhatevcr plants are near it, to a great height. The 
leaves are of a lanceolate figure, and grow from the 
joints, often four oppofite. They are of a fine green; 
but their flowers are produced rather thinly, and ftand 
jcach on its own footftalk ; and are not pofTefled of the 
lieightencd fragrance of the other. 

3. The Claw Bignonia is another noble climber. 
Jt rifes by the help of claw-like tendrils, the branches 
being very flender and weak} and by thcfe it will over- 
top buflies, trees, &c. twenty or thirty feet high. 
The branches, however, (hew their natural tendency to 
afpire, for they wind about every thing that is near 
them ; fo that, together with the afliftance Nature has 
given them of tendrils, it is no wonder they arrive at 
fo great a height. Thefe branches, or rather ftalks, 
)iave a fmooth furface, ^re often of a reddifli colour^ 
particularly next the fun, and arc very tough. The 
tendrils grow from the joints ; they are bowed, and 
are divided into three parts. The leaves grow in pairs 
at the joints, and are four in number at each. Thefe 
are of an oblong figure, have their edges entire^ and 
are very ornamental to the plant ; for they are of a*ti 
elegant green colour : their under furface is much paler 
than their .upper, and their footftalks, midrib, and 
veins, alter to a fine purple. The flowers arc mono- 
pctalous and bell-fhapcd. The tube is very large, and 
the rim is divided and fpreads open. They grow from 
th^ wings of tlie leaves in Auguft, two ufujdly at each 
. . joint; 
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joint ; and they are fucceedcd in the countries where 
they ^ow naturally by long pods. 

4. The Tendril Bignonia is another fine climber^ 
which rifes by the affiftance of tendrils or clafpers. 
The leaves grow at the joints oppofitc by pairs, though 
thofc which appear at the bottom frequently come out 
fingly; They are of an oblong figure, and continue on 
the plant all winter. The flowers are produced in 
Augufty from tlic wings of the leaves : they are of the 
fame nature, and of the fliapc nearly of the former ", 
are large, of a yellow colour, and fucceeded by Ihort 
pdd$. 

5. The Scarlet Trumpet Flower will arrive td 
a prodigious height, if it has either buildings or trees ^ 
to climb up by ; for it ftrikes root from the joints into 
whatever is near it, and thus will get up to the tops of 
buildings, trees, &c. be they ever fo high. This fpecies 
has pinnated leaves, which grow oppofite by pairs at 
the joints. Tbefe leaves are compofed of about four 
pair of folioles, which end with an odd one. They 
are of a good green colour, have their edges deeply 
cut, and drawn out into a long point. The flowers 
are produced in Auguft, at the ends of the branches, 
in bunches : they are large, and, like the other, are 
tompofcd of one tube ; but they are Ihaped more like a 
trumpet than any of the forts. They are of a fine red 
folour, and make a grand fbow. This is the fort 
jchiefly known by the name of the Scarlet Trumpet 
flower. 

There is another fort called, the Smaller Trumpet 
flower. It differs from the laft only in that the leaves 
and flowers are fmaller, and fome fancy their colour to 
be a finer red ; the colour of the fG(rmer,^n forae fitu- 
ations, often approaching to that of an orange colour. 
Thefo two ^orts are more h?irdy than any pf the others, 
$md confequently piorc proper to be let againft old 
walls, &c. in cxpofed fituations : they will all, however, 
bear our climate very well ; though it would be ad- 
vifeable to fet the tender forts in well (heltered places, 
as they will otherwife be in danger of fufFering by fe- 
verc frofts, cfpccially while young, if there be nothing 
to break tlieai off, 

' * The 
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The p»OPAG ATiOK of the Climber^ i. If thcftoots 
are laid upon the ground, and covered with si little 
mould, they will immediatel/ ftrike todt, and become 
good plants for fetting out where they are wanted* 
2. They will all grow ny cuttings. The bottom part 
of the ftrongcft young (hoots is the beft ; and by tWs 
method plenty may be fooft raifed. 3. They are to bt 
raifed by feeds ; but thi^ is a tedious method, efpecially 
iof the pinnated-lcayed forts ; for it will be many y«itt 
i^efore tl^e pitots raifed from feeds will blow. 
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LiKNEAN Clafs and Ordcr^ Pentandrla Digywaz 

Each flower contains five males and one female. Thew 
are fixteen SPECIES ; but they are principally herba- 
ceous : There is only one fit for open grounds in thit 
country. . 

Bupleu'rum FratUo'/um: The Ethiopian Haat* 

WORT, or the Shrubby Bupleurum ; an evergreen 

Jhruh ; growing naturally amongft the rocks on the 

coaft of the South of France, and alfo in fome parts of 

Italy. ^ 

The Ethiopian HARTWORt Is of low growth 5 it 
feldom rifes more than eight feet high ; and will pfo- 
duce plenty of flowers before it gets to the height of 
one yard. The bark of the oldeft ftems is of a brown, 
that on the younger Ihoots of a rcddilh, colour; but 
this is not conftant, for fometimcs it will be grayifli, 
at others of a purplifti blue, 1 he leaves are of a fine 
pale green colour, and placed alternately on tho 
branches. They are of an oblong* oval figure, and 
have their edges entire. They are fmooth, and being 
of a delicate pale green, are very ornamental to the 
ftirub. The flowers are produced from t. e ends of the 
branches, in longiOi umbels. They make no great 
figure {having but a bad yellow colour) ; appear in July, 
and AuKuft; and are »fucceedcd by feeds, which will 
^ often. 
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often, though not al\yays, ripen v/ith us; >nd^by 
>vh)ch) wh^n they do, plenty of plants may be raifed. 

The oj/cthod of propagating this flirub is either 
from feeds fown in pots of rich light loam in March ; 
or from cuttings, in the following manneirj The lat- 
ter end of July is the time; and if the weather be moift 
or rainy, fo much the better; if not, ibme. beds^ muft 
be well 4ugi and made moift by watering, li'he cut- 
tings flipuld be planted in the evening, and the beds 
muft be hooped, to be covered with mats in the heat 
of the day. On their being firft planted, no fun 
ihould come near them ; but after they have been fet 
a fortnight, they may have the morning fun until nine 
o'clock, and afterwards Ihading; obferving always to 
uncover th^m in the evening, as alfo in moift, cloudy, 
or rainy weather* Many ol -thefe cuttings will grow; 
and in winter it will be proper to proteS them from 
the froft with mats in the like manner : After that they 
vfiil 3re^uire no iarthcr trouble until they are planted 

out;' 

This evergreen is fcarcely hardy enough to ftrugglc 
withi-our fcyereft . weatiierr; whenever: therefore it is 
introduced into plantations, it lliould always have tlio 
advantage of a dry foil and a well Iheltered htuatiou. 
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Li NNE AN Clafs and Order, Monoecia T^irkndnn : Male 
flowers containing four ftamens, and fehval^ flowers 
containing three piftils upon the fame plant. Linneus 
makes only one Species of Bu'xus (Rv'xxjs femper- 
vi'rensj : of this however there are feveral varieties \ 
foftic of which in their prefcntftatc have every appear- 
ance of diftinvft ipecies * : 

* Miller fays, ** The two forts of Tree Box have been fre- 
quently raired from feeds, and conftanlly produced plants of the 
fiine kind with thole the fce\'s were taken from, and the Dwarf 
Box will never rife to any confiderablc height with any culture" 
(Art. Buxt:$.) 

.X. The 
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T. The Broad-leaved Trei^ Box: A tall ever^ 
petn Jhruh ; native of the fouthern parts of Europe, 
' and, it is fat d^ of this ifland. 

2. The Narrow leaved Tree Box» 

3. The Gold-ftriped Box. 

4. The filver ftriped Box. 

5. The Gold-edged Box. 

6- The Curled leaved Striped BoX. 
7. The Dwarf Box. 

1. The Broad LEAVED Tree Box This we 
will confider as the True Buxus, and the reft as 
varieties. The Box Tree will grow to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. The leaves are froooth and 
fhining, and the branches of a yellowilh hue. There 
is a fweiling foftnefs and a peculiar delicacy anil rich- 
nefs in the general appearance of the Box, which, in 
winter more efpecially, affords the eye a delicious re- 
paft. A^ an ornamental it ftands firft among ^e ever- 
greens; and its ufeszxt very many. Indeed, we know 
6f no (hrub or tree whatever, the Oak, the A(h, the 
Elm, and the Beech excepted, fo deferving of the 
planter's notice as the Box. It will flourilh upon 
barren foils and in bleak fituations. The only exten- 
five plantations of Box in this kingdom are thofe upon 
Box Hill i and the foil there is a poor thin-fkinned 
chalky loam, and the fituation high, unfheltcred, and 
bleak in the extreme; yet the plants. thrive with great 
luxuriance. 1 he Box however is by no means partial 
to poor land and an open country ; it thrives in every 
foil • and in the clofeft fituations, being remarkably 
patient of the Ihade and drip of other trees : we have 
feen it in a neglefted grove, growing under a perfefk 
Canopy of foliage with the fame healthfuinefs and luxu- 
riancy as if it had ftood in the open air. '^his natu- 
rally points out a fituation and ufe proper for the Box, 
which does not feem to have been thought of: we 
mean that of underwood to the Oak. Thus cm- 
ployed, what an admirable cover to game ; and how 
friendly to the fportfman ! what a delightful pafTage ii% 
cultivated nature ; and how profitable to the planter 1 
Box wood is nbw (1785) worth 1 6s per cwt. 

2. 'Ihe Narrow LEAVED Tree Box. Of this 
beautiful plant there are {omefut-varieticsy that differ in 

the 
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thcii2be of their leaves; byt it i« the ftnalleft-Ieaved 
fort that is here mi^ant; and as this ibit is not very 
common, it is valued on that account. It is rather o^ 
a lower growth than the former fort, and its branches 
are more {lender and numerous. It forms kfelf natu- 
rally into a regular head, and the whole (hrub affu.ipes 
an air of delicacy. The leaves grow oppoiite by pairs> 
as in the other fort; but are produced in great plenty. 
They are very fmall and narrow ^ and their furfac^ is 
Xkot fo (hining as the Broad-leaved Box* As the 
branches and leaves arc the only ornament thefe trees 
afford, nothing farther need be added to the defcription 
of this fort. 

3, 4. The twQ forts fuithjiriped kav4s ate the Common 
Tree Box variegated ; though they have a different 
appearance in their manner of growth, as well as in 
their ftriped leaves. They will grow, indeed, to be as 
tall ; but the branches will be naturally more flcnder 
and weaker, and many of them will often hang down- 
wards, which gives tlic tree a much different appearance 
from the plain Tree Box, whofe branches are naturally 
ftraight and upright. The leaves of thefe forts being 
beautifully ftnp^, mates them coveted by thofe who 
are fond of variegated* trees. 

5. The Gold-edged Box is ftill the Tree Bo^, in the 
fame natural upright growth. The branches of thi$ 
are not fo weak as thofe of the former fprts, but ari» 
upright and ftrong. Their baric is rathej: yellpwcif 
than the green fort : in other refpecis there is no difr- 
fcrence, except that the leaves are tipped or edged witU 
-yellow ; which is thought by many to be very orna«^ 
mental to the (hrub. 

6. The Curl-leaved Striped Box is fo called on account 
pf its leaves being a little waved. This, together with 
the Narrow-leaved, is the fcarcdl of all the forts ; an4 
is indeed, like that, a very elegant ihrub. It is cer^ 
tainly a variety of the Conuifion Tree Box ; but it 
fcems rather of lower growth. Its Icavps arc waved j 
and they are variegated in fuch a manner as to qaufo 
the Ihrub to have what Hanbury calls ,a lufcious 
Jook. It makes a variety from all the other forts, and 
\% truly beautiful and pleafing* 
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^* The Dwarf Box is a plant fo weilkndwri as an 
*<lging .to borders, and through thickets of Ihrubs, that 
it needs no defcription. It may be planted as an €V€r<* 
green Ihrub among the lower forts. 

Th« method of propagating the Box is perfeAIy 
cafy : it may be raif^d from cuttings, or from the fijed» 
or by layering, i. For planting the cuttings, Han«» 
BURY fays, the month of Auguft is the htH time, i£ 
any rain fiills. If none ihould happen, then the wo^k 
muft be deferred till it does. In<^ed the*t^ttings majr 
be planted with fuccefs any time in the winter, even 
till the middle of April ; but it is moft prudent, if the 
ground is ready, to have this work done 33 foon as tho 
nrfl autumnal rains falL Tbefe cuttings ought to be 
of one and two years wood, Ihould be about a foot 
long, rather more than the half of which muft be 
planted in the ground. A flip of tlie laft year's wood# 
ftripped from an older branch, is an excellent fet, of 
which there will be little fear of its growing. The 
cuttines for the firft railing of thefe trees fhould be at 
about tour inches diftance in the beds ; and, after they 
are planted,, will need no trouble except watering in 
dry weather, and keeping clean from weeds, till about 
the third year after planting; for in all that time they 
will not be got too big for the feed beds. The fcafon 
for tranlplanting thefe trees from the feed beds to the 
nurfery is any time from Auguft to April ; though if 
they are to be tranfplanted early in the autumn, or lat^ 
m the fpring, moift weather ihould be made choice of 
for tills purpofe. The diftance thefe plants (hoxrld he 
placed at in the nurifery muft he a foot afunder, an<i^ 
two feet in the rows j and here they may ftand til! they 
arc planted out. 2. The Box Tree rtiay be alfo pro- 
pagated from feeds ; and trees raifed this way will often 
grow to a larger ii«e. In order to raife this tree froiaf 
Kieds, let them be gathered when they are quite ripe,-* 
and juft ready to burft out of their cells, and foon aftei* 
low them in a border of light fandy earth, about half 
an inch deep. In the fpring the plants will appear r 
•tJifaugh it fometimes happcns^that they lie in the beds* 
one whole feafon before they come up, efpecially if ' 
ttiey happen to have been kept long before they were 
few«d after being gathered, If they Ihould not appeaf 

in 
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in the fprfrtg, the beds inuft reraaiil tindiilarfeed tilt 
the next, only keeping them free from weeds, and. now 
and then giving them a gentle watering in dry weather. 
After they have m^de their appearance, they fliould 
fiand two or three years in the feed bed, the firft of 
which will reqtiire attendance by watering in dry 
weather* When they are ftrong enough to plant out, 
they may be fet in rows in the nurfery, as was direfted 
for the cuttings. 3. The Box propagates itfelf' by 
byering ; for whether it be borne down by the weight 
©f its own foliage, or be broken down by a fall of fnow 
lodging upon its leaves and branches, it no fooner 
comes into contaft with the ground than it fends 
forth fibres, and the branch layered (whether by nature, 
by accident, or by art) prcfently forms to itfelf a de* 
tached root, which being fevered from the main treeji 
A feparate plant is produced. 
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tlNNEAN Clafs and Order, Tetrandria Mono^ynm: 
Each flower contains four males and one female. There 
are two Sp£Ci es \ one of which is enured to our climate* 

Callica'rha Americdria: The Callicarpa; a 
law deciduous Jhrub ; native of many parts of America, 
but particularly of Virginia and Carolina. 

1 hcCALLicARPA. The leaves are routidifh, acute^ 
pointed, and are near three inches in length. They 
are of a hoary caft, being, like th^ youngeft flioots^ 
covered with a kind of woolly matter* ^ They ftand 
oppofite by pairs on moderate footftalks, and theiif 
edges are made delicate by beautiful fmall ferratures^ 
The flowers are produced in whirls round the twigs^ 
at the letting -on of the leaves, and are of a rcdflifti- 
purple colour. Each flower feparately is fmall and 
loconfiderable ; though the whole number pf v/hich 
the whirls are compofed form, together with the leavei 
aad nature of the growth of the tree, a Angular and 

pleafing 
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t)lealing afpcS. Their appearance is usually in July^ 
and they are fuccceded by fucculent berries, which are 
at iirft red, and afterwards of a deep purple when ripe. 

It is PROPAGATED, I. By cuttings. When by cut- 
tings, they Ihould be planted, in the fpring, in a moift 
fandy border. >As the hot weathei: c6mes on^ they 
Ihould be conftantly fhaded, and watered if the bed is 
not naturally very moift ; and by this means many of 
the cuttings will ftrike root, and become good pbntsi 
2. By layers^ which is a certain method, thefe plants 
may alfo be increafed. If a few plants are obtained 
for this purpofe, they Ihould be planted in a wanh 
well fheltered iituation ; and if the foil be naturally 
fandy, it will be the better. The autumn after, thefc 
ftools have ihot forth young wood, thefe young (boots 
fhould belaid in the ground, and by the autumn fol- 
lowing they will be fit to take off, either for the nur- 
fery, or where they are to remain. 3. By feeds, which 
fhould be fown in a warm border of fandy earth, a 
quarter of an inch deep, and fhould be carefully fhad»d 
and the feedlings fheltered ; thefe plants being tender 
when young, though afterwards they arc fufficiently 
hardy. 
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LiNKEAN Clafs and Order, Icofandna Polygynia : 
Each flower contains twenty males and '"numerous fe- 
males. There are two Species ; namely, Caly- 
ca'nthus Pr^cox'i not enured, we believe, to this cli- 
mate; and 

Calyca'nthus FloVidus: The Flowering Caly- 
CANTHUs, or Carolina Allspice Tree; a dicU 
duous aromatic Jhruh \ native of Carolina. 

The Flowering CAlvcanthus is a (hriib which 
feldom grows, at leaft with us, to more than five feet, 
high. It divides into many branches irregularly near 
the ground. They are of a brown colour, and jjeing 
bruifed emit a moft agreeable x)dotir. The leaves that 

Vol. II. ^ E ga'riiifli 
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g^rnifli this dclightfal aromatic are 6f an Oval figures 
pointed : Thtj are near four infehes loitg* and are at 
leaff two and a half broad, and are placed oppofite by 
|)ahrs dn the branches. At the end of theie ftaiid the 
flowers^ of a kind, of chocolate purple colour, and 
iivhich are poflbifed of the oppofitc qualities of the bajk 
oii the branfchcs. They ftind fir^le on their fliort 
footftalks, ccnne out in May Md June^ and are fuc- 
cecded by ripe feeds iri England. 

The t»R0pAoATiow of this flirub Is not very diffi- 
cult ; ^otigh more than a ctfmntoil care biuft be taken^ 
after fmall (>la(nts arc obtained, td preferve them till 
they are of a i^e to be ventured a4rbad. 1 he laft 
year's fhoots of this tree, if laid in the gr6\ind, the bark 
efpeeialiy being a little bruifed, will Urike root within 
the etjmpafs of twelve months, particularly if the layers 
are fhaded, and now and then waterbd in th« ^nai^r's 
drought. , In the fpring they iht>ukl be takbn Qff', and 
planted in pots ; and if thefe are afforded a fmkll degrte 
of heat in a tod, they will firike fa mvch the fooner 
and ftfdnger. After they have been in fliis bed n 
ni6nth or fix weekfi, th^y &oxild be taken otit. In the 
heat of the fummer they (hould be placed in the {hade ; 
and If the pots are plunged into the natural ground, 
it vfill be fo much the better. At the approach of the 
fu^cceding Winter's bad weather, the pots fliould be 
removed intd the grecnhoufe, or fome fhelter, and in 
the fprirtgr ni^y teiigpe their oW -ftation^ : and tliis 
fliould be repeated till they are of a proper fize and 
ftrength to b»^planted but to Hand. If the pots in 
which they v^ere firft planted were fmall, they may be 
fliifted into larger a fpting or two after; and-, when 
tliey have got to be pretty fti'ong pkilts, they lAay tfc 
turned out, mould and all, into tlve placed wherb th^ 
are to remain. By this care of potting them, anid li^ufing 
them during the ftvere weather in winter, t4ite yo^ng 
crop "Will be prefcrved ; otherwife, if they w«re planted 
imniediately abroad, the firft hai-d froft the enfuin^ 
winter would deftroy them aH : ^Tahners' bark bbout , 
their roots will Be the moft propfer fecurity j aS they ate 
at beft^ when full grown, but tender pfents, and^iamfe 
J have the warmeft fituation and the drieft foil. 

C A R- 
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LtNKEAK Claft an4 Order, Moniicia Pofyandri^: 
Male fldwors containing itiati^ ftamchs, and female 
flovirers coniaini^ two piftils diilpofed in feparate caN 
kins, tit>on the fame plant: There arc bnlj tw6 
species:- ■ 

I. Ca'rfinus Bt^tulus: The Common Hork^ 
IBCAM ! a deciduous tr€e\ native of Europe And Ameirici. 

%, CA'RPijJtrs O/lrya: The Hoi» Ho^nbbam; ^ 
low deciduous irte\ native of Italy and of Virginia. 

I. The Common Hornbeam. This tree, it is 
4kid, vwU |row fo high as fixty or fevcnty feet: we 
feldom fee It, however, artive at fo great a height. Its 
leaves are of a darkiih green, and about the fize of thofe 
of tlie Beech, but more pointed and deeply ferrated. 
Its branches are lotig, flexible, and crooked; yet in 
Vkeir general iippeitrftnce very much refen^ble thofe of 
the l^eeeb : i ndcfed lA^ere is fo great a litceneis between 
thofe XTfo trees, efpecially in the flif ubby uAderwood 
Hllate, that it would be difficult to diftinguifli them at 
the firft glance, were it not for that gloffy varnlfii with 
which the leaves of the Beech are ftrongly marked. 
Intliedays of Evelyn, when topiary work was the 
Gardener's idol, the Hornbeam might be cdniidered as 
-deferring of thofe endearing expreiiions which that 
^nthufiaftic wrker has bt^n pleafed to lavifh upon it: 
' neverthelefs, as an ornamental in modem gardening it 
4ands low ; aftd its prefent ufes are few. As an under- 
WDod it affords ftakes arid edders,'fucl and charcoal, 
its timber ranks with that of Beech and the Sycamore. 
The. only fuperior excellency of the Hornbeam lies in 
its fitneft for bKREEN-t*3ENCB8 for iheltering gardens, 
-nurferies, and young plantations from ,the feveritics of 
the wiriter feaion. It may be trained to almoft any 
lieight, and by keeping it trimmed on the fides it be- 
•conles thick of branchlets, and confequently thick of 
l^aycs ; which being by their nature retained upon the 
• ** . E 2 plant 
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plant after they wither, a Hornbeam hedge occa^ons t 

degree of fhelter nearly equal to that given by a brick 

tvall. Indeed, being Icfs rcflcftivc than that expenfive 

fcreen, it affords a. more uniform temperature of air to 

the plants which fland near it. In thfe- point of view, 

too, the Hornbeam is ufcfui to be planted promifcu- 

oufly, or in alternate rows, amongft more tender plants 

ki expofed (ituatioivs, in the fame manner as. the Birch ; 

^to which it has more than one preference: namely, it 

,is warmer jn.winter.-^And, Hanbu&y fays, the Horn* 

.beam is . peculiarly grateful to hares a|td rabbits; coa« 

fequently it may prevent their injuring its more valo- 

.aWe neighbours : yet, like Evelynv he feems to be of 

opinion that is is difaffefted by dcer# If this be really 

:the cafe, the Hornbeam may upon many occafions be 

introduced into deer parks with fmgular propriety. 

The Comn>on Hornbeam may be propagated 
cither by layering (at almoft any time of the year) or 
from feeds, in the following manner : In the autumn 
.the feeds will be ripe; when, having gathered a fui5- 
cient quantity for the purpofe, let them be fpread upon 
a mat a few days to dry. After this, they fbould be 
Jbwn in the feminary ground, in beds four feet wide, 
with an alley of about two feet, and from one to two 
.inches deep. In this bed they muft remain till the 
•fecond fpring before they make their appearance; and 
all the fnramer they He concealed^ the weeds fliould 
conftantly be plucked up as foon as they peep; for if 
they are neglefted they will get fo ftrong, and the 
fibres of their roots will be fo far ftruck down among 
,|he feeds, as to endanger ,the dravving many feeds out 
with them, on weeding the ground/ After the young 
plants appear, they fliould conftantly be kept clear of 
weeds during the next fummer ; and if tliey were to be 
t>ow and then gently refreflied with water in dry wea- 
ther, it would prove lerviceable to "them. In the fpring 
following they may be taken out of thefe beds, and 
planted in the nurfery, in which iituation they may 
remain till they are of a fufficient fize to plant out for 
•ftandards. . 

Of the Common Hornbeam there are three Farieties : 
The Eaflern^Hprnbeamy F/owerifig Hornteatn, American 
Hornbeam, 

The 
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The Eajlern Uqrnleam arrives to the leaft height of 
all the forts : about ten feet is the fartheft of its growth, 
and it looks pretty enough with trees of the fame 
growth. The leaves are by no means fo large as the 
common fort; and as the branches arc always clofer in 
proportion to the fmallnefs of the leaves, where a low 
hedge is wanted of the deciduous kind, this would hot 
be an improper tree for the purpofe, either to be kept 
fheered, or iaffered to grow in its natural ftate. The 
bark of this fort is more fpottcd than that of the 
Common. 

The Flowering Hornbeam is the moft free ftooter of 
any of the forts ; and will arrive to be -.the higheft, the 
Common Hornbeam only excepted. It wili grow to 
he thirty or forty feet high. The branches of this tree 
afe lefs fpoUed with grayifh fpots than any of thfc other 
forts. The leaves are very rough, of a dark green" 
colour, and are longer than the common fort. The 
property which the Common Hornbeam is pofleflcd of, 
of retaining its leaves all winter, does not belong to 
this fort, the leaves of which conflantly fall off in the 
autumn with other deciduous trees. 

American Hornbeam is a more elegant tree than any 
of the former forts. The branches are flender, covered 
with a brownifh fpeckkd bark, and are more fparingly 
fent forth than from any of the others. The leaves are 
oblong, pointed, and of a palifh green, and are not 
nearly fo rough as the Common Hornbeam, though th^ 
iiowers and fruit are produced in the fame manner. 

2. Hop Hornbeam is of taller growth than the 
Eaftern kind.i It will arrive to the height of twertty 
feet, or more. The leaves are nearly the fize of the 
common fort, and fotiie people admire this -tree on 
account of the fin^lar appearance it makes \(\i)\ its 
feeds, h^forc they begin to fall. There is a Variety of 
this tree, which grows to thirty feet high, Ihoots freely, 
has long rough leaves like thole of the elm, and longifh 
yellow coloured flowers, called the Virginian Flowering 
Hop Hornbeam.' , , * 

Thefe difFercnt forts pf Hornbeam are to he prop a- * 
GATED by layers ; for which purpofe a few plants for^ 
ftools muft be procured. The flvols of the Eaftern^ 
hornbeam (hould be planted a yard, and the other fort^** 

E 3 ayar4 
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a yard and a half or two yards afunder. After thefe 

{' ilants have made fome young flioots, they (hould be 
ayercd in the autumn, and by that time twelvemonth 
they will have ftruck root ; at which tintifc, or any time; 
in the winter, or early in the fpring, they Ihould bo 
taken off^ and planted in the nurfery way, obferving 
always to bruih up the ftooJ, that it may afford fine 
young Ihoots fdr fre(h layering by the autumn follow- 
ing. The diftance the plants mould be allowed in the 
nmfery need be no more than one foot, in rows that 
are two feet afunder ; and here they may (land, with 
the ufual nurfery care of weeding and digging tlie rows 
in winter, until they are to be finally planted outj 
though the Virginian Hornbeam will frequently fend 
forth two (hoots, which will ftem to ftrivc for maftery 
jn the lead. V/hen this is obf^rved, the weakeft (houl^ 
i^lw^ys be taken away, otherwifc the tree will grow 
forked." 
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Links AN Clafs and Order, Pehtandrla Monogynta : 
Each flower contains five males and one female. T hete 
are three Species; one of which will bear the open air 
of this climate. 

Ceano'thus Amirtedna: The New-Jersey Tea, 
or. the RedtwiG ; a low dteiduous Jbrubi native of 
North America. 

Thp New-Jersey Tea. The height to which it 
will grow in our country is about a yard. The fl:cm» 
which is of a pale brown colour, fends out branches 
from the bqttom. Thefe are thin, flexible, and of a 
rcddifli colour, which may have occafioned this tree to 
go by the name of Kedtwig. The leaves which orna- 
ment thefe branches ftand oh reddifh pedicles, about 
half ari inch in length. They are oval, ferrated, 
pointed^ about two inches and a half long, are pro- 

})ortionabIy broad, and have three nerves running 
engtbways. From the footfta],k to the point they are 
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©f a light green colour, grow irregularly on the 
branches, and not oppolite by pairs, as has been af- 
fcrted. They are late in the Ipring before they fhoot. 
The flowers grow at the ca<ls 9^ the twigs in clufters ; 
They arc of a white colour, and when in blow give the 
ihrub a moft beautiful appearance. Indeed, it feems to 
be tlfueft covericd with thena* as there is ufu^Uy^clufter 
at tbe end of nearly ^v^ry twig ; and the leaves which 
tppeiif ainciong the>|i f«rvo as Qrnaip^nt^ only, like 
myrtle in a diftant nofcgay: nature however ha^ 
<|«ni^d them fmelt. This tree will he in blovy in 
July ; and the flowcB$ arf fqf:ceeded by fn^^U brovvnifl^ 
, fruit, in which $b« '^ed^ will foinetii^es ripQn in 
Englwid. • • 

The PROPAGATION of this plant is by layering ; or 

from feeds fown in pQt$ of cpqapoft coi)iifting of two 

parts virgin earth well teQiperecf, and one part fand. 

j. . About a quarter Qf ^n iach de^p ; being pqually c?ircfui 

I p> defend the yo^ng feedlinp from an extremity of col^ 

in wiatpr as from the parching drought of the fummer 

fijonths. The beft time of layering them is in the 

, \ fummer, juft before they begin to flower : At that time 

j lay the tender twigs or tl>c fpring (hoots in the earthy 

f and nip off the end which womW produce the flowers. 

By the autumn twelvempotb fome of thejp, wilji be 

TQotcd. At the ftoois, howeycr, the plants (hould 

;remairi until the fpring, wjben they (hojuLd be t^k^n ofF^ 

and the beff root^ ai\d the ftronjcft may be planned in 

the nurfery way, pr in a dry ioil and well Iheltcred 

place, where thty are to remaijn i while the bad rooted 

ones and the weakeft (ho»Id be plantjcd in potp ; and if 

tiiefe are plunged intp a moderate warm»tli of dung, it 

L will promote their growth, and mal|:e them good plants 

L before autumn. In the winter they fliould be guarded 

I againft the frofts ; and in the fpring Ibey may be planted 

f out wh«rc they are to remain. 
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LlNNEAN Clafs and Order, Pentandrla Mfmorymai 
Each flower contains five males and one female* 
There arc eleven Species \ two of which arc to ouj 
porpofe. 

!• Cela'strus BuUa-tus : The Staff Tree 5 an 
uncertain deciduous Jhruh \ native of Virginia. 

2. C^LA-STRUs Sca'ndens : The CLiMBlNG STAFF 
Tree, or Bastard Evonymus i a climber ; native of 
Canada. 

1. The Staff Tree is a flirub of about four feet in 
growth, rifing from the ground with feveral flalkS| 
which divide into many branches, and are covered with 
a brownilh bark. The leayes aire of a fine green colour, 
and grow alternately on the branche$. They are of an 
oval figur^, and have their edge$ undivided. Tho 
flowers are producedin July, at the ends of the branches, 
in loofc (pikes. Ihcy are of a white pplour, and '\v\ 
their native countries arc fucceeded by very ornamental 
fcarlet fruit ; but with vis this feldom happens. 

It is cafily propagated frpm feeds fov^rn, about ait 
inch deep) in beds of good frefh mould made fine. 
They feldoni come up unti} the fccond, ;^nd fometimes 
not bcfofp the third fpring. « This fpecies i$ alfo pro- 
pagated by layers ; and, tp beponcife, the work muft 
be performed on the young wood, in the^autumn, by a 
flit at the joint. '1 befe layers may be e^cpedlcd tp ftrifcc 
root by tl-c ^utumn following; when they may be 
taken up and planted in the nurfery groynd. This 
ihrub muft have 'a yvell (heltered fituation, otherwifc 
the leaves are apt to fall oiF at the approach of frofty 
weather. And Miller fays, thatj growing naturally 
in mojft places, jt will not thrive well in a dry foil. 

2. 'I he Climbing Staff Tree. "I he ftalks arc 
woody, twining, and wilirifeby the help of neighbour- 
ing trees or bulhes to the height of twelve feet. The? 
leaves are oblong, ferrated, of a pleaf^nt greefi colour^ 
nale, and veined underneath, and grow alternately oii 
• " tl>c 
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the branches. , The flowers arc produced in foiall 
bunches, from the (ides of the branches, near tlie ends. 
They are of agreenifh colour, appear in June; and arc 
fucceeded by roundifh, red, three-cornered capfules, 
containing ripe feeds, in the autumn. 

The plant is exceeding hardy, and makes a beautiful 
^appearance among other trees in the autumn, by their 
beautiful red berries, which much refemble thofe of the 
Spindie>trce; and will be produced in vaft prdfufion oa 
tlie tops of other trees, to the height of which thcfe 
()lants . by their twilling property afpire. They Ihould 
not be planted near weak or tender trees, to climb oa; 
for they embrace the ftalks fo clofcly as to bring oi| 
death to any but the hardicft trees and ihrubs. 

It is PROPAGATED, I. By laying down the young 
(hoots in the fpring. By the autumn they will have 
jftruck root, and may then be taken ofF and fet in the 
places where they are de(igned to remain. 2. They 
are alfp propagated by feeds. Tbefe inould be fowa 
foon after they are ripe, othcr^ifc they will be two, 
and fomedme^ three years before they come up. When 
they make their appearance, nothing;more need be done 
jthan keeping them clear from weeds all fummer and the 
winter^oUowing^ and in the fpring the ftrongeft plants 
may be drawn out, and itt in the nurfery for a year, 
;>nd then removed to the pUces where they arc defigne4 
to remaia; whilft the weakeft, being left in tb6 feed* 
}>^^ one year more, may undergo the faipf difipipUnc* ' 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Or^, Polygamia Momecia^ 
Hermaphrodite flowers, containing £ve ftamens and 
two pillil3, and male flowers containing live ftamens. 
There are three- S^EciJis. . 

I. Ce^ltis Aujirdlir: This Sputherk Ceiltis, o^ 
jhe Black-fruitep Nettle Tree; or Lote Tree \ 
a (leciduous tree } native of Africa and the South of 
jEjiropc. 

a. Cs'lti^ 
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2. Cs!Lri% Ocadentd&s : The WKSTERNCEtTiSjOr* 
the Purple-fruited or Occidektal Nettle 
Tree ; a deciduous trei ; native of Virginia. 

3. Ce'ltis OrienUillii : or the Eastern Celtis ; 
or the Yellow-fruitbd or Oriental Nettle 
Tree ; a deciduous Jbruh ; native of Armenia. 

1. The Southern Celtis. 

2. The Western Celtis. 

Thcfe twefpccics grow with large, fair,ftrafght ftemi ; 
their branches are numerous anddiiFufe; their hark js 
of a darkifh gray colour ; their leaves are of a pleafant 
green, three or four inches long, deeply ferrated, end in 
a narrow point, nearly refemble tiic leaves of the com- 
mon flinging nettle, and continue on the trees till late 
in l!he, autumn : So th^t one may caiily conceive what 
an agreeable variety thefe trees would make. Add to 
this,^ their iliade is admirable. The leaves are late in 
. the fpring before they Ihew themfelvcs ; but they make 
amends iqx this, by retaining their v,erdure till near the 
fiole of autumn, and then do not refemble moft de- 
ciduous tPeeS) whofe leaves fhew their approaching fell 
by the change of their colour; but continue to exhibit 
liierafelves of a pleafant green, even to the laft. 

Hanbury fpcaks highly of the Celtis as a timber- 
tree: he fays, *' The wood qf the Lote Tree is ck- 
tremely durable. In Italy they make their flutes, pipes> 
^nd other wind inftruments of it. With us the coach- 
'makers nfc it for the frames of their vehicles/* 
Miller mentions alfo the wood of the Occidentalis 
being ufed by the coaqhmakers. 

The two fpecics of Tree Celtis are prop.agated. 
from feeds, which ripen in England,^ if they'have^ 
favourable ^utjumn ; but the foreign feeds are tha moft 
certain of producing a crop. Thefe feeds fliould be 
fown, foon' after they are ripe, either in boxes, or in a 
^nc warm border of rich earth, a quarter of an inch 
deep ; and in the following fpring many of the young 
plants will appear, though a^reat part often tie till the 
fecond fpring before they fhew their heads. If the 
fpeds in the beds fhoot early in the fp^ring, tiicy ftiould 
^ hooped, and proteiised by mats from the frofts; 
Twhicl^u would nip tlieni in the hud. When all danger 
from frofts is over, the mats jjxouldbc laid afide tJU the 

parching 
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parching beams of the fun get powerful ; iKihcn) m the 
ctay time, they may be laid ov^r the hoops again, to 
fcreen the plants from injury. The mats fhould has 
iDonftarttly taken off every night, and the young planti? 
fhould never be covered either in rainy or cloady 
weather. During the whole fummer, thefe feedhngs 
lliould be frequently watered in dry weather, and the 
beds kept clean of weeds, &c. In the autunan, they 
rouft be proteSed from the frofts, which often come 
early in that feafon, and woiild not fail to deftroy their 
tops. The like care fhould be continued all winter, to 
defend them from the fame enemies. In this feminary 
they may remain, being kept clean of weeds and watered 
in dry weather, till the end of June, wbcn^thcy fhoul4 
be. taken out of their beds, and planted in'others at fix 
inches diilance. And here let no one (continues* 
Hanbury) be ftartled at my recommending the month 
pf June for this wprk ; for I have found by repeated- 
experience, that the plants will be then aimoft certain 
of growing, and 'will continue their (hoots till the 
putimin ; whereas I have ever perceived, that many of 
thofe planted in March have trequently perilhed, and 
that thofe which did grow made hardly any (hoot that 
year, and (hewed the early figure of a ftunted tree* In 
June, therefore, let the ground be well dug, and pre- 
pared for, this work ; and let the mould be rich and 
good : But the operation of removing muft be deferred 
till rain comes; and if the feafon (hpuld be dry, this 
work may be poftponed till the middle of July. After 
a (hower, therefore, or a night'« rain, let the plants be 
taken out of their beds, and pricked out at fix inchdt 
diftance from each other. After this, the beds in which. 
they are planted (hould be hooped, and covered with 
mats when the fun (hines ; but thefe niuil always be 
taken away at night, as well as in rainy or cloudy 
weather. W ith this management, they will have (hot 
to a good height by the autumn, and have acquired fa 
much hardirefs and flrength as to need no farther care 
than to be kept clear of weeds for two or three years ; 
when they may be planted out in places where they are 
to remain, or fet in the nurfery, to be trained up foir. 
Jargc flandards. 

The befl feafon for planting out thefe ilandard treest 

is 
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is the latter end of OJtober, or beginning of Novemberi 
and in performing that operation, the ufual rules muft 
be obferved, with care. 

The foil for the Lote tree fliould be light, and in good 
heart ; and the fituation ought to be well defended, the 
jronng {hoots being very liable to be deftroyed by the 
wintcr*s frofts. 

3. The Eastern Celtis. The height to which 
this fpecies will grow is no more than about twelve 
ftet ; and the branches are many, fmooth, and of a 
grcenifh colour. The leaves are fmaller than thofe of 
the other forts, though they are of a thicker texture, 
and of a lighter green. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, on flender footftalks : They are 
ydlowifli, appear early in the fpring, and are fucceeded 
by large yellow fruit. 

The CULTURE of this fpecies is the fame, and the 
plants may be raifed in the fame manner as the other 
two forts ; only let this all along have a peculiarlyidry' 
foil, and a well (liekered fituation, ptherwife it will not 
bear the co}d of our winters. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Tctrandria A4onogyniai 
Each flower contains four males and pne fen^ale. There 
|s only one Species. 

CEPHALA'NTHusOrf/V^wfflV/V; The Ce|?halanthus, 
pr Button Wood ; a deciduous jfhruh \ native of North 
Ameri.ca. 

The Cephalanthus grows to ^bout five or fix feet 
high. It is not a very bulhy plant, ^s the branches are 
always placed thinly in proportion to the fixe of the 
leaves, which will grow more than tjiree inches long, 
and one and ^ half broad, if thjs trees afe planted 
in a foil they like. The leaves fland'oppofite by pairs 
on the twigs, and alfo fometimes by threes, and are of 
a light green colour ; Their upper furface is fmooth ; 
jjiey have a ftrong nerve running from the footftalk tq 
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the point, and fevcral others from that on each fide to 
the borders: Thefc, as well as thejfootftalksy in the 
autumn die to a reddifh colour. The flowers, which 
are aggregate flowers, properly fo called, are produced 
at the ends of the branches, in globular heads, in July. 
The florets which compofe thefe heads are funnel 
fhaped, of a yellow colour^ ^and failened to an axis 
which is in the middle. 

The PROPAGATION of the Cephalanthus is from 
feeds, which we receive from America. Thefe fliouki 
be fown as fdon as they arrive, and there will be a 
* thanie of their coming up the firft fpiingj though they 
often lie till the fpring after before they make their 
appear ancei* They may be fown in good garden mould 
of almoft aiiy foil, if fomewhat moift the better, and 
fhould be covered about a quarter of an inch deep. 
This fhriib is alfo propagated by layers. If the young 
ihoots are laid in the autuinn, they will have ftruqic 
good root by the autumn following, and may be then 
taken up, and fet in the places where they are defig^ied 
to remain. Cuttings of this tree, alfo, planted in tl\^ 
autumn in a rich, light, moift foil will grow : and 1^ 
that means alfo plenty of thefe plants may be foou 
obtained. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Decandria Monogynia : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female. There 
are only two Species. 

1. Ce'rcis S'lliquafflrum : The Common jfupAs 
Tree, or the Italian Cercis} a tall deciduous Jb^ering 

Jhrub \ native of Italy and other parts of the South of 
Xurope. 

2. Ce'rcis Canad^nfu: The Canadian Judas 
Tree, or the Redbu^, or the Canadian Cercis ; 
a deciduous flowering Jhrub \ native of Canada, Virginia, 
and other parts of America. 

X. The C9MM0N JvDAs Trees difFer in the height 

of 
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bf their growth in different places ; ti) fome they wJll 
jfcrrive to be fine trees, of near twenty feet high ; whilll 
in others they will not rife to more thaii ten or twelve 
•leet, fending fortli yoang branches irregularly froni the 
very bottom. The ftcm of this tree is of a dark grayifh 
colotir, and the branches, which are few and irregular, 
hare a jmrplifti caft.. The leaves are fmooth, heart- 
fiiaped> and roundifh* of a pj^afant green on their uppet 
Itrrface, hoary underneath, and grow alternately qfi 
long footftalks. The flowers are of a fine purple.: 
They come out early in the fpring, in clufters, /rom 
the fide of the branches, growing upon fhprt footftalks ; 
ftnd in fomefituations they ^rc fucceeded by long flat 
jKids, Containing the feeds, which, in very favourable 
&afons, tipcn in England. Some people are fond ^f 
eating thefe flowers in fallads, on whicn account alone 
in fdme parts this tredis propagated. The varieties of 
tliis fpccics arp, i. The Flefli-coToured j 2. The White- 
flowered ; 'znd^ 3. The Broad-podded Judas tree. 

2. Tiic Canadian Judas Tree will grow to the fixe, 
rf the firft fort in fome places. The branches are alfa 
irregular. The leaves are cordated, downy, and placeci 
'Alternately. '14ie flowers ufuaily are of a palifli ced 
colour, and (hew themfeives likewife in the f()ring, be- 
fore the leaves are grown to their fize. I'hefe too arc 
^ften eaten in fallads, and afford an excellent pickle. 
There is a variety of this with deep red, and another 
with purple flowers.. The pleafuce w;h,ich thefe trees 
wili afford in a plantation may be eafily conceived, not 
only as they exhibit their flowers in cluftcrs, in different 
colours^ early in the fpring, before the leaves are grown 
•to fuch a fize as to Ivide them ; but from the difference 
jXif the tipper and 4ower furface of the leaves ; the one 
l>eing of a fine green, the other of a hoarv caft ; fo that 
smxhi? famto'-jiree^ even in this refpeft, is iiiewn variety 4 
-mi ioipro^efiaent whereof is' made by the waving winds> 
iwhich. m'M 5)r'efe«t tbem akernately to view. 

As thefe fpecies will not take root byjayers, tbey muft 
he PlioPAGAtED h)* feeds, which may be had fro^l 
^abroad. 1 hey are- generally 'bi ought us found and 
^ood, and4nay be fown in the months of February ox* 
March. Making lany particular compofl: for their re* 
i;£|>tion is UAneceilaiy ^ common garden mould, of 

almoft 
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almoft every fort, will do very well : And this being 
well dug, and cleared of all roots, weeds, &c. lines may 
be drawn for the beds. The mould being fine, part of 
it fhould ht taken out, ei^d-^fifttd over the feeds, after 
.they are fown, about half an inch thick. Part of the 
feeds will come up in the fpring, and the others will 
reh^tn until the fpring folldWihg ; fo that whoeter is 
de£rous. of drawing the iieediings df a year old to plant 
out, muft not deftroy tht bed, but draw them carefully 
out, and after that there wiil foe a fuccetding crop, 
however, be this as it will, the fcjeds bting come «j>^ 
Ibey inuft be weeded, and encouraged by wateiang m 
the dry feafon ; and they will require no fkttiier care 
during the firfl fummer. In the winter alfo they may 
be left to thcmfelves, f^r they are very hardy > though 
not fo much hut that the end$ of the braacbes will M 
killed by the fmit, nay, fooi^times to the vtry bottom 
of the young plant, where it w.i]l ifaoot out again afreih 
in the fpring. Whoever, therefore, is dcfiroiis ^f fc- 
CYiring his feedlin|; plants from this evil, ftottklhavd 
his beds hooped, in order to throw mats o^er diem 
during the l^ard fnofts. Toward the latter end of March, 
or beginning of April, tlw plants having been in the 
feed bed one or two y^ars, they fliould be taken opt> 
and planted in 4hc nurfery : The diftanoe of one foot 
afundrer, and two feet inthe rows, Ihould be given them. 
Hoeing the weeds down in the fummer muft atfo be 
:ilk>wed, as well as digging between the rows in the 
wiijtcr. Here they may (land until they arc to be re- 
moved finally ; but they muft be gone over in the 
winter with the .knife, and fuch , irregular branches 
taken off as are produced near the root; by which 
management the tree may be trained up to a regular 
. 'ftcin. Such, continues Hanrury, is tlie cultuTC of 
«he fpecies of Cercis ; forts that are not to be omitted 
Jwhere there are -any pretenfions to a colleft ion. Befides^ 
the wood itfelf is of great value j for it pohfhes ex- 
tsKodingly well, and is admirably veined with black aM 
freen. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Ofdcf, Dlandria Monopnias 
Each fiower contains two males and one female. 1 here 
are two Species : CHiONA'NTHusZfv/^Wrtf ; and 

Chio^a'nthus nrginica : The Snow^Drcp Tree, 
or the Fringe Tree, or the Virginian Chionan- 
THus; a uill deciduous Jhrub\ native of Virginia and 
other parts of North An^erica. 

The Snow-Drop Tree. This fhrub will grow to 
tlie height of about fifteen feet, and, until late years, 
was very rarely to be met with in our gardens. 'I'hc 
Hem of it is rough, and of a dark b^own colour. The 
leaves are large, fhapcd like a. laurel, broad and round- 
ifh, of a fine deep green on their upper ftirface, but 
rather hoary. - The flowers conic out in bunches, in 
May., from every part of the tree i They are of a pure 
white ; and, in the places where it grows naturally, 
this rauft be a moft delightful plant; for at that feafon 
H exhibits its white flowers in bunches all over it, fo as 
to referable a tree .covered with fnow. The few trees 
we have feldom flower ; and even when they do, the 
flowerij ate few, and make no great figure. Whoever 
is defirous bf raifing this fhrub mufl plant it in a moift 
part of the garden, which is well defended with other 
tree$ ; for there he will have a chance of feeing the 
flowers (which arc fucceeded by black berries, of a 
moderate fize) in more plenty, and in greater per- 
fefiion. 

The CULTURE of this tree is not very eafy ; for if 
^c attempt to propagate it by layers, thefe are with 
difficulty made to fl:rike root ; and if we obtain good 
feeds from abroad, great cafe and managcmelit muft be 
nled, to make them to be ftrong plants, fit to be fet out 
to ftand. By layers and feeds, however, this tree may 
be encreafed ; and, i. When layer? is the method 
adopted, let the plants defigned for llools be fet in a 
«ery moifl place, where the foil is rich and good.- 
After thefe llools have tlirowa out young Ihdots, they 

^ Ihould 
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flibuld be layered in the autumn* If there be many 
twigs of the furamer's growth to be layered, different 
methods may be ufed on the different twigs ; for no 
one particular method can be depended onj and yet they 
will grow by almoft all. One time the layering haa 
been performed by a fmall flit at the joint ; another 
twig has had a gentle twift, fo as to juft break the bark ; 
a third has been wired. The flit-layers, after three or 
four years, have only fwelled to a knob, without any 
fibres ; while the twifted parts have (hot out fibres, and 
become good plants. At other times, the twifted partf 
after waiting the fame number pf y^ears, has ftill re* 
mained in the ground as a branch without any root ; 
whilft the flit twig, in the mean time, has become i^ 
good plant. The like uncertainty has been found to 
attend the other manner of layering. To propagate 
the Snow-drop tree this way, every method ihould bo 
ufed ; and then there will be a greater chance of having 
fome plants ; but, a^thebeft, you muflnotexpeft them 
with good roots, until they have lain in the ground 
about three years ;' for it is very rarely that they are to 
be obtained fooncr. The layers fhould be taken from 
the ilools the latter end of March, and planted in pots. 
Thefe fhould be plunged into a hotbed ; and, after they 
have {truck root, fhould be ufed to tbe open air. In 
May they may be taken out, and plunged in the natural 
foil, in a moifl fhady place. When the froft comes 055 
^they fhould be removed into the greenhoufe, or fet 
under a hotbed frame for protedion ; and in the fpring 
they may be turned out of the pots, with the mouldy 
into the places where they are to remain, which ought 
to be naturally moift and well fheltered. 2. From feeds: 
they mufl be fown in large pots, about half an inch 
deep, in a flfong fandv loam, plunging the pots into a 
moift fhady place in fummer, and in winter removing 
them into the greenhoufe or under hotbed frames. 

Miller fays, *^ This fhrub delights in a moifl,- fofr, 
loamy foil ; and is fubjedt to decay in dry foils and hot 
feafons." 
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Lii^KeA*^ Clafs irid Order, Polyandria Mentgfnia i 
E^dli iloWet Contains iititTierous males and one female. 
Thcte arc no lefs than forty-three Species of tliis genuf 
o/' plants J riioft df which arc hcrbaceoils,ot herbaceous- 
Ibrubby } of the thirteen arborefcent fpeciesj twelve are 
nahiraHied to this climate. 

ti. Cygtiii PopUlifdlius : The Poplak-leaved 
Cistui,' or RociC Rosi ; an e^ergre^njhruhi native of 
Sjttin ^nd P6rtugal. 

i. Ci^'T.us LaurifoTius: Thft Bay-leaved Cistus, 
of Rock fto»fe ; an i'vergreenfirutl native of Spain. 

Ij. Ci'stxJs Ladani* fetus : The LadAnuM Gistus, 
of Rock R6fefe ; <7yi tvkrgf-eeh Jhriih\ native of Spain, 
Ifaly, Cf^e, and the Sonth Of France. 

• 4. .Ci'ifirus Inca'nus : The Hoary Cistus, or 
HbAkv-tEAtED Rock Rose ; a low ever^rm' Jhrub i 
native of Spain and the South of t* ranee. 

' S.'Cl*st\}^ Mokfpelu'nfts: The MontpeliER Cli- 
TUs, ol GtjM CisTtJs of Mont PELieR ; an iver^reen 
jhrub ; hativb of thb SbfetH of Frahce. 

6. Ci'stus ji'lbidtts : The White Cistu^j fer Ob* 
LofJd Wkite-leAvEd Rocit Rose 5 an'e^ergrlcenfiruh\ 
native of Spain, Portugal, and France. 

7. Cl'itts Sahifo'iius: The SAOE-iEAVfiiGiSTtri, 
or Rbcit ftbsfi ; a Ibtu evergteen Jhrub \ b'atiW bf 
Francbj Itkly, and Sicily. 

8. Ci'sTus Cri'fpus: The CtjRtEfi CisTUif, or 
WAvten-ttAVED Rock RdsE ; an e^erf'rkh jhfuh \ 
native of Lufitania. 

9. Ci'sTUs Hal'imifo'lius: The HAt^MUs-XEAVEiir 
CisTus, or Sea PuRSLAiN-LEAvfeb Kb'cfc Rose ; a 
low evergreen Jhruh ; grOws common near the fea flior^ 
in Spain and Portugal. 

10. Ci'sTus Villdfus: The Shaggy-leaved Cis- 
Tus, or Spanish Round-leaved Rock Rose ; a low 
rveir green Jhruh ; native of Italy and i*^' pain. ' 

11. Ci'feTUs Cr^ticus: The Cretan Cistus, or 

Rock 
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Rocs; Ro$£ ; a hw ever^rteujhruh \ native of Crete zxii, 
Syria, 

U. CiVTUS LibaMtls: TheF».ANKTVCENS£Cl«Tt7s;^ 

or NAitRow-LEAV^fiD Spanish kocK Aosfij* a ioia' 
rvrr^r^fw /&rafi; native gf Spain. . 

1. ThcPoP|,Ait-LBAv5D CisTUS is a flirub of aboun 
fix feet in heiglit, though it begins its bloom when 
lower than two feet. The brandies have no regular 
way of growth, and arc covered with a brown bark, 
which will be lighter or d^irker according.t9 the different 
foils. The leaves are cordated, fmpoth, pointed, have 
footftalks, arid a little referablance tq thofe of the Black 
Poplar. 014 Botanifts have diftinguifli'ed two fpeciefi 
of this fort, which they called the R^jor and the Minor, 
the one being of larger growth than the other; but 
juodern improvements (hew thefc to be vaj-ieties only. 
^I'he powers are white, and produced about Midfum- 

L ^ flncr, in plenty, at the ends and fides pf the branch^. 

They are of (hort continuance ; but there will be a 
fyicceflion kept vp for near fix weeks, during which, 
time the fhtuo will have greit bc.au-ty. 

2. Bay-leaved Cistus is an irregular branching 
ftrub, of about the fame height with the former. The 
lpave( are oval, pointed, and in the Midfummer months 

' are very clahimy. Their uppe;: furface j? of a ftrong 

green, but their under is white, and they grow 6{\ 
Ibotftalks which join together at their bale. Th;? 
flowers are produced from the eixd$ and fides of th^ 
branches, about Midfummer. They are white, ahcj 
ftand on naked footftalks. ; and being large, and pror 
duced in plenty at that time, make a good figure. 
This fpecies is rather tender, and requires a warm, dry 
{oil, ^nd a well (heltered fituation. 
, 3. The Lapanum Cistvs is fp called, becaufe the 
Ladanum of tlie fhpps is collefted from this flirub. 
There are n:i^ny varieties of it, differing in the cojouif 
of the flowers, qr in fomc reipeft or other; and th^ 
tree, with its varieties, will grow to be fix or more feet 
high ; though it produces its flowers arid exhibits great 
beauty when very low. It rifes with a woody ftem ; 
and tnoughJt produce^ its branches in no regular man- 
ner, yet it has the .appearance pf a well falhipned flirub. 
Tte leaves are of a lanceolate figure. Their uppexf 

F ^ furtacc 
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furftoe is ffneoth, and of a fine |;reen colour, bot tbelf 
vnder is wbitifb and jetned. 1 hey are fcented ; and 
liave footfialks that join together at their bafe. The 
lowers are very large and delicate, and are produced all 
orer the IhniD in plenty. They exhibit themfelves 
aAont the nfual time : Many of them are of a pure white, 
with a deep purple fpot at the bottom of each petal ; 
whilft others again from thefe afford a variety, being 
of a purple colour, or having their edges of a reddith 
tinge. The beauty of this tree, when in blow, is 
often over, in very hot weather, by eleven o'clock in 
the morning ; bat that is renewed every day ; and for 
about fix weeks fucceffively a morning's walk will be 
rendered delightful by the renewed bounties which they 
beftbw. 

4. The HoARV CiSTus is a Ihrub of about four feeC 
high, and forms itfelf into a buihy head. There ar^ 
four or five varieties of this fort, that have been looked 
upon by foitie authors as difiinft fpecies ; but expc** 
iTience now teaches us betf^r. The leaves of all are 
hoary ; but they differ often in (hape, fizc, or figure ; 
and this has occafioned their being named accordmgly^ 
and to be diftinguiflied by the names of Common 
Hoary-leaved Ciftus; the Long-leaved Hoary Male 
Ciftus : the Rounder-leaved M^e Ciftus ; the Large 
Hoary-leaved Male Ciftus, &c. When thcfe different 
forts can be procured, they make the plantations more 
skgteeable. The kaves of thefe forts of Ciftus fit clofc 
to the branches, are hairy, and rough on both fides* 
Their figure will be different on the fame plant, and be 
produced in different manners : thofe on the tops of 
the branches are fpear-fhaped, and grow fingly ; but 
the lower ones are oval, and joined together at their 
bde. AH of them are hoary, though fome of the forts 
are whiter than others ; and thefe leaves make a good 
contraft with the ftronger greens during the winter 
months. Thefe fhrubs produce their flowers earlier 
than the other forts ; they often fhew fome in May, 
They arc of a purple colour, which, in different forts, 
will te ftronger or lighter. They fall away in the 
evening -, but are conftantly renewed, for a month or 
longer, by a fucceflion every morning. 

5- The 
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5* TbeGuM Cistus or MoKTf elisk U commpnl^ 
of about four feet growth, though, like the others, it 
is very beautiful when no higher than one or two feet. 
The branches proceed from the bottom of the plant, 
lA plenty ; they are hairy, tough, and llender. Theif 
leaves arc lanceolated, exfude a very fragrant matter, 
are hairy on both fides, have three veins running 
lengthways, are of a dark green colour, and fit clofe to 
the branches. The flowers arc produced in their 
greateft plenty about Midfummer, and fometimes earlier, 
on long footftalks, at the ends of the branches. They 
are whitp, and the fucccflion of the blow will be con- 
tinued often longer than fix weeks. 

6. White Cistus will grow to be five or fix feet 
high ; and the younger branches, which will grow in 
an upright manner, are tough, and covered with a 
woolly fubftance. The leaves are oblong, very white, 

^ 4owny, trinervous, and fit clofe, furrounding the (lalk 

at the bafe. The flowers are produced from the ends 

[ of the branches, at the be|;inning of June. They are 

forge, of a fine purple colour, and looK very beautiful* 

7. The Sage-leaved Cistus is a much lower 
ihrub, and the branches are many, fpreading, and flen- 
der. The leaves referable thofe of iome of the forts of 
iage plants. They are oval, on both fides hairy, and 
liavc very (hort footftalks. The flowers are produced 
in June, from the wings of the leaves. They arc white, 
and ftand on nhked footftalks ; and though thev are 
fmaller than fome of the other forts, yet being produced 
all over the (hrub, they make a fine (how* 

8. The Curled Cistus is of about four or five 
feet growth. Ihe branches are very many, and 
fpreading. The leaves are fpcar-fliaped, waved, hairy, 
naturally bend backwards, and grow oppofite by pairs 

*» on the oranches. The flowers are produced from the 

wings of the leaves in June. Their colour is white.. 
The fucccflion will be Kept up for a month, or longer* 

9. The Sea Purslain-leaved Cistus is a fhrub 
, pf about four feet gro^^tb^ and fends forth many 

branches in an upright pretty manner* The younger 
branches are downy, and tne leaves have fome little' 
refemblance to the Sea Purfl^in; though there are 
varieties of this fpecies with broader Wid narrower 
F 3 leaves } 
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l^VK ; fette that tt^f^f oatih t6 ^n bv^l, thi 6(htt^ thaf 
ate iharp-pointed. Yhty grQW tjpp^fite by -pairs, and 
make a good variety by tmnr -white and noaty lAok. 

She flowers are prcdticed fn T^n« ^nd Jtrly on rcrt 
^ ng, naked footftalks, which fopport others ftHb ^th 
Ihbrtcr 'ifoorftalks. Thfcy are of a imt yellow tdour, 
atid mafke a g6o3 ^gure when in blow. This is At- 
rtoft tender of all the forts, and fe 'generally treated is a 
grtfealioufe phtrt ; bat if the foil he Tiatmally dry and 
^arrtij and the fitiiatitni well flrekered, It Will do Tcry 
Well abroad in oiXr tolcirably Open wrntefs. It «iay be 
a3vifea1>Ic, however, to fectrrc H plant or two in the 
greenhoufc, that, in cafe a very tcvcrc wihfer fliotild 
happen to kill thdfe abroad, -a frcfc ftock may beraife4 
from ihe thus prefervcd plants. 

10. Spanish RbuTiDXEAVED CrsTUs. This is a 
Branching ihrab, of about ia yard or -four feet high. 
The leaves are oval, round, hairy, and placed on foot- 
fta]ks on the 1>ranches. The flowers come oirt iti 
plenty from the mps atid fides of the branches, in July. 
Their colour Is ptirple ; and though they are very fu- 
gacious, yet there will be a fuctefSon of them for u long • 
time. 

11. Cretan 'CisTUs. This is a 'branching Ihrt/b, 
of aibqut the fkme' height with the former. The leaves 
are fpaitulated, Ova!!, ehervous, rough, and grow oix 
ibotftaiks on the branches. The floWi^s are red ; aitd 
tliey make their appearance aboiittlie fame time with 
tbe former. 

t2. -SPAHISH NXkllbw-XEAVElD CrsTtTs., Tilts 
rifes with a ihrillDby, naked, purple-coloured ftalk, 'to 
about four feet high. The leaves are narrow, light, 
feflexed on thei^rlides, and'gtow'dpptifite to eachnrftiiei' 
witliout any 'footftalks. The fJowers grow in ftirafl 
umlDcls, anid come out from tfoe *ends"^ndfides[ of 'the 
bra niches, oh long fleitder footftatks. Their cdloufrs 
white; and their ap{ieirarice is abotit fKc feme time 
with the "former. .. x - 

^ All the forts of CiftUs *atc I^R'oPAtJAYHTD ^ 'fteds 
and cuttings, i. Seeds is Hie^^ftSvay, as by ttiem flie 
mo'ft handfbrrie plaHts are prodiicfed, though thcy.ViU 
not always afford fo '^ien a pl^rtty of Ifrowers *as 'the 
plants .raifed 'frb'm "cuttings. ^Ii<n they "are to ^^be 

>'•■■■■ ' ^ raifed 



fjL^fcd hjjfccds, a .mo^er^te hotbed ftoiild be in readi- 
j^cts-For ,their'regeptipii "Sy the beginning xijf Slarcli ; 
and they flxQuId be fown in drills 5 q-iarier of an inch 
-deep. A ary day Ihouid be;- made clioice oF fo.r tli^ 
,purpofe, and^pegs ihouM bp ftuck to. Iheyv the extre- 
.jnity of. the drills, rhe drills auy be^made two inches 
jafundir; and the bed being neated up, no other CQVje£- 
gng will be ,nece(rary,than an old .mat, to guardjthc 
J)^nts, when coming vip* from the if rii\g 'fro'lls which 
jaay hagpcn; for, if, the feeds are good, you may expeci 
many plants to appear in lefs thg.n,a month ; at v^hicli 
time they (hould be covered in the night, but l3^e alvyays 
. Jccpt uncovered in open and fine weather. As the dry 
weather comes on, they muft be. watered moderately 
every other morning, ^nd the weeds conftantly cleared 
ofFj and as tl^e fummer heat increales, the niats ufed to 
guard them from the froll in the night, muft change 
their office: They muft never come near them in the 
night, but only prated them from the fcorching heat 
in the iqiddle of the day. By the latter end of Augqft 
many^of the plants will be tour or five inches highj 
when thqy may be thinned, and thofe drawn out cither 
pricked in the nurfery ground, in beds at fmall dif- 
tances, in well iheltered places, or planted in pots, t6 be 
Xecured in the winter, and turned out at leifurc. Of 
all the forts, the Bay-leaved and tjl^e Sea Purflain-Ieaveil 
Tpecies, with .all their varieties, require this treatment, 
'i'he reft are all very hardy. Thofe that are pricked 
out in rows in.the iiur/ery )vill immediately ilrike root: 
and, as well as thole left in the old hotbed, if they are 
in well flieltcred places, will do without any.protedtion. 
Jf the place is not well def(?nded, either by trees or 
hedges, it will, be proper to prick fome furze buflies 
all arqund> to break the keen edge of the feyere frofts, 
^hofe left in the old bed fhould be planted out in the 
fpring'in the nurfery ground ;. and in a fpring or two 
jafter this, tljey Ihould all be planted out where they are 
tp remain ;^ for none of thefe plants, fucceed fo' well if 
reingved when grown oldand woody. 2. T|iefe plants 
^rjeJ^eafily railed by cuttin^-s; -and plants raifed this way 
^re often the beftnowerersj^. though iH^ir frtanner of 
jP^rawjhis not always fo upright an^beautifSj. ' AUgul^ 
.j^thig mpiijLh for thjs >vork| and'lf i4%ptng daj hap- 
"\ V V' '' ■ /*F 4. * '* '* .' "^ * pens 
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pens in Ait niontfa, it muft be made choice ofi if act, 
a bed of fine mould muft be prepared, and the cuttings 
ihould be planted z- few inches afunder ; and after that, 
ibould be watered to fettle the mould to them. The 
beds fliouid be hooped ; and thp next day, as the heat 
of the fun comes pn, they Ihould be covered with mats: 
This covering fhould be repeated, obferving always tp 
txneover them in the evenings, and alfo in moift and 
cloudy weather. Thcfc cuttings will take root in a 
rery little time; and their after management maybe 
tb« £ime as the feedlings* 



CLEMATIS. 



LxKKBAN Clafs and Order, Polyandrla Polygyma: 
Each flower contains many males and many females. 
There are thirteen Species, ten climbing, and three 
tit&i : Eight of the former have been introduced into 
this country. 

1. Cle'matis Vitic^lla: The Virgin's Bower; 
a deciduous citmber ; native of Italy and Spain. 

2. Cle'matis Fio'rna: Th^ Virginia Climber, 
or the Purple ClimbeA ; a deciduous climber ; native 
pf Virginia and Carolina. 

3 Cle'matis Cri'spa: The Caholixa Climber, 
or the Curled Purple Climber ; a deciduous climber \ 
native of the Kaft. 

4. Cle'matis Orienia'lis: The Orifntal Climb- 
er ; a deciduous climber ; pativ^ pf the Eaft. 

5. Cll'm ATis Fitdlba: The Traveller's JoY, oip 
Old Man's Beard, or Bindwith; a deciduous 
climffer-, growing naturally in the hedges of England, 
and moft of the northern parts of Europe; alfo in 
Viirginia and in Jamaica. 

6. Cle'matis Cirrhd/a : Tht Evergreen Cle- 

MATiSt Of EVERGREEN SPANISH ClIMBER ; an evef^ 

green elimler-^ native of Spain and Portugal. 

7. Cpu'M^jts fUmmuta : The Creeping ClimB- 
|:R; adieidu^scSmker-y native of the SoiithofEprope*^ 

8. CLE'-- 
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8. Cle'matxS Virgtnia'na: The SwEET-seEMTEp 
Clematis^ or the Sweet-scented Americak 
Climber ; a deciduous climber ; native of North Ame« 
rica. 

X. Virgin's Bower.. Of this fpegies of Clematu 
there are the following Varietlei : 

Double Purple Virgin's Bower» 

Single Purple Virgin's Bower* 

Single Blue Virgin's Bowen 

Single Red Virgin's Bower. 

DoubU Purple VirgirCs Bower. This fort ftands firft 
t>i> the lift, not only becaufe it is an admirable climber^ 
but alfo is pofTeiTed of a large double flower. It will 
grow to the height of twenty or thirty feet> if fupported ; 
and is very proper to cover arbours, as well as walls, 
hedges, &c. The branches are of a dark brown or 
duiky colour, angular and channelled. 1 he younger 
branches are of a fine green colour, and nearly f^^uarq: 
They are very numerous, and grow from the joints of 
the older ; and thus they inultlply in that manner from 
the bottom' to the top of the plant. The leaves alfo 
grow from the joints : They are both coinpound an^ 
decompound *• The folioles, of which each is con)* 
pofed, are of an oval figure, and their edges are entire ; 
and in fummer, when the plant is in full leaf, if fet 
alone to form an arbour, after it is faid to be grown 
ilrong^ the branches and large (eaves will be produced in 
fuch plenty, as not only eiFeflually to procure fhade^ 
but even to keep off a moderate (hower ; fo excellently 
is this plant adapted to this purpofe ; and more parti*- 
cularly fo, as it will grow, when it has properly taken 
to the ground, fifteen or fixteen feet in one year. The 
flowers are double, and of a purple colour : They bjow 
in*' July and Auguft, and are fucccedcd by no feeds^ 
the multiplicity of the pet^s eqtirely deftroying the 
organs of generatioiXt 

The Single Purple VngirCs Bower is rather a ftronger 
il>OQter than the Double, and will climb to rather a 
Hill greater height. The Double is only a fub- variety 
p{ thj^s, vvhich ought not to be negle^e^ ; for this ex* 

^ Poubly compouad. 

Jiibits 
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bibks afkir flower, eotnpofed of focir large ipetals, in 
the center of which are felted the numerous ilamio^ 
• The Single Blue Virgin^^ Bciver produces its ihooti, 
leaves, and flowers, iu the fame manner as the other.; 
«nd flakes a vorkty only in that the fiovners.are of ^ 
blue colour. 

The SingU Red is of much lower growth, and iecms 
of a more delicate and tender <natike ; not hat it is 
hardy enough to endure any weather ; but its Ihoot? 
sire weak, and fhort in jkoportion- They are angular, 
*nd channelled in the nwnner of 'the ot|ier ; but they 
•^rcof a-feddi(h colour. The leases arc fraailcr than 
•the other forts, aiKl the'ftowecs aifo are fmallcr, though 
'they mai^'e ^a -fine variety, by their colour being red, 
Thcfe ail fiower atdie fame timej byxt ^rc fucce^dod 
"+y no ornamental («ecls. 

2. V.irCtIni A CxiMBSR. Tbc branches arc flendor 
and pqmerous ; and the ^loaves, ^s in the ^/'irgin'^s 
9owcr, are both compound and decompound. The 
'fbliofes grow -by threes ^and^theic aiPe often multiplied to 
:form a. decompound leaf of nioe in number. They 
•are nearly cordated, of a good green, afid forae of thcq[\ 
are trifid- The flowers are produced in Ji?ly and 
Augaft, from the wings of the ieavcs. They are a kinji 
of blue colour ; and ti>e petals (which are four in num-* 
-ber) of which each is compofed, are of a thick cori- 
•aceous fubftance. This fort^wiJi ibmetimes ripen its 
<fccds in England. 

3 Carolina Climber. This is by fomc called 
Jhe* Curled flowering Chipber ; and iiKieed by that 
-name it is chiefly diftniguiihed jn our gardens. It is 
one of the lower kind of climbers ; feldom arrfing, by 
the afliftance^of its clafpers, to more than fix feet, 
•The- l^alks are very weak and flender. The leaves 
-afford great variety, -being lomctimes trifoliate and 
fometimes (ingle The folioles atfo differ .much j for 
fome of them are found wh'oIe,an4;entire,.whiift others 
-again arc divided into three l^es. Ih^fe leaves arcof 
a dark green colour, -and a-re-produced.-oppoiite, from, 
the joints of tlie ftaiks: . The »fiow#rs>a»e -produced -in 
July and Auguft, oh fliort footftalks, below which a 
pair or more of •oHioug-'pointed leaves often grow. 
T heife flowers are compofeJ pf four thick, coriaceous, 

purple, 
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inyorple, cmied petals. This fpecies wiU for the xnoft 
jpart produce ripe feeds in our gardens. 

4. Oriental Clim»er is no great rambler; for 
Tiotwithftanding its flendcr Ift^ks arc weir furnifhed 
w'nh clafpers, it is feldom found 1K) dimb higher tham 
about ten feet. The leaves of this fort are conpouniL 
The folioles are cut angalarly, and die lobes are flmpcd 
like a wedge. They are of a good green cdlour, and 
are very ornamental to the plant. Tlie flowers ase 
produced from the win^ of the leaves caiSy ; for.it will 
often be in blow iu April. They arc of a iind «rf 

Jellbwifli green ^colour, and the petals naturaiHy tuna 
ackwards. Thefe Aowers differing in coloi»r from the 
above forts, and coQiing earlier in the fpring^ make k 
more deiirabte, as it teftifies bow many mouths in the 
fommer are ornamented with the bb>w of fome one oc 
other ifpecies of Clematis. The feeds of this fort alffl( 
will often ripen with us. 

5. Traveller's Joy is a noble climber, andw<U 
known in many jparts of England ; the hedges where it 
abounds being trecjuently covered with it : fiut its 
greateft fingularity is in winter; at which time it ttiwt 
^culiarly invites the traveller*s attention. Thebranchof 
of this Ipecies are very thick and tough, fufficient to 
ihake wlths for faggots ; and for this purpofe it is always 
iifed in the woods where it can be got. Thefe are lb 
humerous, and produce fide branches in fuch plenty, 
wiiich divide alfo into others, that they will overtop 
hedges, or almoft any thing they can lay hold of tq 
climb by. Befides the clafpers with which it is fur- 
niflied, the very leaves have a tendency to twine round 
plants. Thefe leaves are pinnated; and a variety is 
6ccalioned by them ; for the foliolcs of fome forts arc 
indented at their cdg€8, whiWl others are found with 
their edges entire. They are of a blucilh green, and 
moderately large. The flowers are produced in June, 
Jfiily,'and Auguft, all ovcrth^plant, in clutters. The^ 
are fucceeded by flat feed^, each of which, wl>en ripe, 
is poffeflfed of a White hairy pluaie^ and growing in 
clufters will exhibit d^cmfelves in winter all over the 
tops of bufhes, hedges, &c. which apthat time will 
look^beantlful and fingufar. This is the Fiffrna of old 
Botanifts ; and is -called Traveller's joyfromjts thus 

orna- 
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ornamenting hedges, buihes, &c. to the entertainment 
of the traveller. 

6. EvERGHEEN Clematis. This is but a low 
elimber, feldom growing higher than fix or eight feet. 
The branches arc very numerous, weajc, and flendcr ; 
hut it rifes by ciafpers, which naturally lay hold on 
any thing near them. The footftalks of the leaves, 
alio, will twine round twigs, &c. fo that they become 
clafpers, and enfure the hold of the plant. Nay, if 
there be no hedge or plant near, by which they may 
hold and rife, they will twine acn^ng themfelves ; and 
as the branches are produced in great plenty, they will 
be fo mixed one amongft another, as to form a low 
thicket, which makes this plant well adapted to product; 
variety in evergreen fhrubcry quarters, where, if 
planted fingly, at a diftance from other trees, it will 
naturally iorm itfelf into a thick bufli. Thefe leaves 
are fometimes cut into three lobes, fometimes into two^ 
and many of them arc undivided. The lobes when, 
inoft perfe£l are nearly lanceolate, have their edges in-* 
dented, and are of as fine a (hining green as can be 
conceived. The flowers are produced in the midfl of 
winter, from the fides of the branches : They are of a 
grecnilh colour, though inclined to a white ; but th© 
jjetals beipg pretty large, and blooming at that unqCual 
leafou, makes this plant highly valuable. 

7. Creepinp Clematis, or Flatnmulay will mount 
by the affiftance of other plants to a good height, fome* 
times near twenty feet. The ftalks arc flender and 
numerous ; and the leaves are in this refpe£t fingular ; 
for the lower ones are pinnated, and their edges are 
jagged ; but the upper ones grow fingle. They are of 
t lanceplate figure, and their edge^s are entire. The 
lowers of this fpccies are exhibited in June, July, and 
Auguft. They are white, and extremely elegant, 

8. Saveet-scented Clematis. This fort will 
rife, by the afiiilance of n^ghbounng bufhes and trees, 
to a great height. The branches are many, fpread them- 
^Ives all around, and lay hold of ^very thing th^t is 
near them. The leaves are terriate. The fplioles are 
heart-lhaped, angular, an^d nearly cut into three lobes. 
The flowers are white, and, being poffefled of a moll 
agreeable fragrance, render tliis climber highly proper 

foy 
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Box atbourS) and to be fiatioticd near feats and places of 
tefoft 

Thefe are all the hardy climbing foecies of this gentis 
yet known. The varieties of the firft kind arc notable, 
and afford as much diveriity in a garden as if they weref 
diftinft fpecies. The other forts alfo admit ot vari- 
eties ; but the difference is very inconfiderable, and 
makes little variety, as they nearly agree with fome or 
other of the above forts. 

The PROPAGATION of all thefe forts is by layers ; 
and this is beft done in fummer on the young inoots 
as they grow. As fooi>> therefore, as they have (hot 
about a yard or four feet in length, Jet the ground be 
well dug about each ftool, and made fine, and a gentle 
hollow made about a foot from the ilool. In this 
hollow let the young fhoots be preiTed, and covered 
with mould, leaving their ends out to continue grow- 
ing. In a very little tim^e they will be a yard or more 
in length ; when a fecond hollow may be made, at a 
diftance from the other, and the (hoots prcifed down 
and covered with mould as before, the ends being flill 
left out to grow. On fomb of the long (hooting forts 
this may be repeated again, and even again ; and thefe 
Ihoots, thus layered, will flrike root. Many of the 
forts will have good root by the autumn ; and others 
muft be waited for until the autumn following. This 
fummer method of layering is highly neceffary ; becaufe 
fome of the forts, particularly the Virgin's Bower, if 
layered in winter in the common way, will be often 
two whole years, nay fometimes three, before they will 
ftrike root. Any time from autumn to fjpring th6 
layers may be taken up; and from one itool fome 
fcores are often obtatnea. Thofe with good roots may 
be fet out to remain ; and every bit that has a fibr^ 
ihould be cut off below that fibre, and (hould be headed 
to one eye or joint above the part that had been out of 
the ground; and thus all rhe layers being colleded 
together (hould be planted in the nurfery at fmall dif^ 
tances, and in a year or two they alfo will be good 
Iplants for ufe. 

The Traveller's Joy may be layered at any time, 
for the roots will eafily llrikc ; nay, they will grow by 

The 
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The EvERG&SEN Spanish Cmmber requires nq 
aft Or trouble to incrcafe it ; for it will increafe itfelf 
if the ground is left undifturbed a year or two, and 
will throw out plenty of fuckers, which will have roots^ 
tad be good plants. 
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LiKNJSAK Clals and Order, JJecartdna Monpgynia t 
Each iiower contains, ten males and one ktnale# 
There is only one known Species : 

Chz'TH'SiA jJlnifo'lia: The Alder-leaved C^L£-^ 
TkRA, or the American Alder; a deciduous aquatic 
Brub ; growing naturally in Virginia^ Carolina, and 
Pennfylvania, like our Alder, by the fides of rivers and 
watery places. 

The Clethra is a flirub, with us, abo\jt four or 
five feet high, though in its native foil it is! fomctimos 
found fo high as eight or ten feet. The branches k 
lends forth are not numerous, and thefe arc garnifhed 
with leaves, vrhich are Ipear-fhaped and ferrated. They 
are abowt three inches 10 ng> an inch and ahalfbroaa> 
«nd have (hort footftalks. The Cicthra ufually flowers 
in July. The flowers are produced at the eivds of th» 
branches, in long fpikes : They are white, and polTeired 
pf a ftron^; fcent. This plant, at prefeat, is not very 
common m our gardens. . 

. The CULTURE of this ihrilb is by layers, feeds, atid 
Jiickers. i. The plants defighcd to be increafcd by 
layers fhould be fet in tlie moilleft part of the garden. 
End managed like thofe of the Chioi^ianthus. 2. By 
fecdsi— which alfo fhould be fown and managed the 
feme as Chionanthus. 3. Thefe flirubs wilKvery 
often fend out fuckers, by which they may likewife be 
propagated. Thefe may be taken off in the autumn^ 
if they have EOpd roots, and planted out in the nur* 
fery way : if they have not, they fliould be let alon# 
tUl March; then taKen up, and planted in pots ofgood 
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loamy foil,' and afterwards plunged into a moderate 
warmth of dung ; which will promote their growth. 
The autumn following they will be iiit to be planted 
out to iland. 
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. Lil?J*fcXrf Clifi aftd Ofdcf, triandria Monogynia:^ 
Each d6vv6f contains three males and ttit fenaale. 
f here i^ only one Species : . 
^ CN^Eo'kuSf Trico'ccon : The CKEORtJNf, or Widow- 
WJiit; a low evergrttn Jhruhs native of dry gravelly 
places in Spain, Italy, and France. 

Th* CNfioRu&i, or Wtdow-Wail, is a fhfub of 
about a ykfd iri growth, and is ah excellent 6he for the 
front of evergreen charters, where thc'Ioweft ftirubs are 
to be placed. Tt'he wood of this tree is very hard, and 
thi older branches are covered with a brown bark. 
The ftem naturally divides into many branches ; and 
trie bark on the ybungeft is fmooth, and of a pale^ green 
colour. The leaves are fmooth, of a fine dark greea 
colour, ^hd cohftitute thegreateft beauty of this fhrub. 
They art of an oblong figure, and very long in pro- 
portion to the breadth : They will be two inches or 
more long, and about half an inch in breadth. Their 
under furface is of rather a paler green than their upper, 
and their bafe joins to the young branches without any 
footftalk. The flbwers are yellow, aud make no grca^ 
Ihow. A healthy plant may be expeAed to be in blow 
mod part of the fummer. They grow from the wings 
of the leaves, towards the ends of the branches ; and are 
fucceeded by the feeds, which grow together by threes ; 
^which will be of a dark brown or black when they ar« 
wpe. 

CneoruM may be propagated by feeds or by cut- 
tifigs, 1 . By feeds. Thefe fliould be gathered in O(ko- 
bcr, and he thcfc which have grOwn from the ^ft 
lowers of tlie ihrub that fummer, and which will be 
then blacky or nearly Co^ if ripe. They (bbiiM be fowi} 

in 
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in a few of common garden mould tri^ie fin<*^ abotrf 
half an Inch deep. One may expert to fee the planti 
come tip in the fpring ; though it often happens that 
the greateft part of them remain until the fecond fpring 
before they appear. 2. Tbefe plants may be increafed 
by cuttings ; but they never make fuch beautiful (hrubs ; 
neither is the method worth praftifing if feeds can be 
obtained. The cuttings may be plantedin fpring ; then 
it will be riecefl&ry to fet thein in pots, and give them 
the affiftance of a hotbed ; and this will fet « them 
a-growing. The beginning of Auguft is a very good 
time for planting thefe cuttings or flips. They ftioqld 
ht planted in beds of good fine mould ; and thefe 
fliould be hooped, and matted from nine o'clock in the 
morning unjil near fun-fet. Then they fliould be tin*, 
covered, and neniain fo in all cloudy and rainy weather. 
Mod of thefe cuttings will grow ; and there they may 
remain without removing until they arc fet out for 
good. 

When thefe flirubs are to be planted out, the moft dry 
and gravelly fpots muft be cliofen for tbem ; and in 
tlicfe places they will bid defiance to our feverfeft wea- 
ther ; though in fuch a foil they will not grow fo high 
as in a moift fat foil, by a foot or more, which is con* 
fidcrable in a flirub of fuch a natural low growth ; but 
it is lieceffary'for thefli to be planted in a dry or gravelly 
foil, becaufe there they will be fecure from injury, by 
fxofls. 
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LiNNEAH Clafs and Order, Diadelpbia Decandria : 
Each flower contains ten male? and ond female, the 
males ftanding in two divilions. There are three 
Species; one of which is herbaceous, and another a 
(hrub, too delicate for the open air of this climate ; the 
third has long been an ornahientto the Englifli garden- 

CotMT E* A Jir60r^/cens: The Bladder Senna^; » 
well known dicidmus Jhruh \ native of the South of 
Europe^ particularly about Mount Vcfuvius. 

The 
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'iThi^BMpDfeR Senna, fports iri the foUo^ingf 
Hf^ri^ie^ ( fu of 'which are beautiful in their kiiKl/ and 
afford- delight both by^ their Howers and leaves; viz** 
X. The ComniQn Bladder < Senna. 2. The Oriental 
$Iadd^ Senna 3* Pocock's Bladder Senna. 4. The 
Red-podded Bladder Senna.. : - 

. T& C^mmw Btaddtr y^nHa i$ the tailed grower of all 
the.fof^. It will arrive fo the height of about ten or 
twelve feet.. The branches arc of a whitilh colour^- 
which diftingoifh it \x^ ti3^wii|tcr^ and the leaves jn the 
fumracrhaYca pLeafing effeft. They are. pinnated ;; 
the fplioles, are aval; and indented^ at .the top;, they^ 
Ctpnlift of fometimes four, fometimes live paii^^- pla<?ed 
oppofite, and areterminated by an odd on(s. The.fl^w«r:s 
are of the j>utterfly kind : They are produced in Jtine» 
July,*,anri,. Awguitf in clufters ; are n^umerpjas,. of a 

Jdk>NK Golovir, and the f4>6tllalk .that fupports them* is 
:^ng aJ>d fl^nici;* , . The. flowers are lucce^d,by ia^g^ 
infl^^ po^?, UK^ bjad4ers,' which »catch the attetitioo, 
of .^fc; who jhaj»re n^e^fer before feen' jbenx... This trec^ 
has. va{rwt,y<crnough.of,itfelf to make itefte^med; but 
\t fh^ttidf always, be planted ,anwog;oither itr^es of thft 
fame growth, to bre^ .the /prce of theftrpiig winds % 
Jiot but that it is hardy enough to refift our feverell 
winters, but the branches will eafijy fplit, which will 
make it uniightly, unlefs they ^re fheltered in ibme 
degree by other trees. This fort will ripen its feeds in 
the autumn. - -r t' >• T" 3 

The OrienthVColut'ea will groi^ to Ihe hmght of about 
five or iix feet. The branches of this tree alfo are 

frayifti, and the leav<M pinnated, as well^as terminated 
y'an odd One, and the lebeisikre obVerfiily edAiifed'ahd 
fmall* Tile flowers ' tffes^bddirh, fpotit^tf %1th yellow^ 
and grow^tsQ^ti th&fid^'df' ih^ branches' oAfoorftalks, 
^ach of which is formed fonietimes with 'tWo, foma* 
timfis '^hh^threfc flowers. '^TUis tf^e is extrerrifety &Ardy ; 
and-as it does not gr6w tH^^^^fi^e of the (k>ni[mbn fort, 
nor in fo luxuriant a manner> the branches v^ill notbd' 
& Stbletb'bi? f|)Uf oJPby the Wiw^s r*ii*therefore the 

Ireeautfon neCeffary {€^lr.t)iatj' in^ this ftffFrtay be the 
rfs 'ohfei|;VW.' < i '« ' i -'i >-*i «>' ' 'i • -** ^* "."■'. ' 
Ptcock^s Bladder Sinna is another Variety, of lower 
powAi than the common fort. The leaves are pin- 
. you II. G ^ nated, 
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tlated, ind tte foliolet i^and oppofift by ^iri lA hbtU 
the kinds. TKcy arc indented in the fame fn^fth^r af 
the top 'f neither eaii I perceive any otiier diifei-ene^ 
between thi^ and th^ Common Bladiter Senna, only 
that the on^h krgerthih th^ dtber; and tlie lowers 
come out earlier in the year. ' i • 

Tht Rid-fodOt'd Bhdd^ySirff/k IS alfo a varitty, ^Aikch 
vrill happen in cdmmon to all the-fbrtb, more '^t Icfi'/ 
when rVifcd from fe^. 

Thcri& trees are ifi very ealftly rt6PA0AT£t>i i. By* 
fcrfs. :Ady tinie m the fprkig wiH d<> ftr the woHfc, 
ttH>ii«gh f|W lAbhth of Mafich i^ the beft ftafon ; and ho 
<kher cdlti|^ft ivHl be required than gardteri ^rtouH 6f 
^tfidft a»|r ^forl^ • d^ and raked Mt. IT "the fffeds i»§ 
ii^ym.sllbiout'^hitf an inch deep; they will come up like 
<«>rh in a«omh or tw6 after. Keep tht bc^S we^edl 
«ntil thfc fpfirtg following ; and^ then plant ^Rei^ otk ia 
^ef nttfftry ^i^, oMcrvihg^ways to ftoft^iri the ta|)- 
J50^t vtfhfch Ihfey often hdve. In a jrcai- 6^ tVy!^ they 
Will be good andpfop^lr ^XWtm fdt the 'lhJ«!>ery.* 
J^ Thcfe trees itlay alft be jiropaiat<*d:by'Ayert i ^andf 
Ibi* IB thfe-'rtfetbod' generally yrdaifed ilrtth :]^i^(Dfci> 
fctl^ to eomlnif^ it in Jts' l^v^^roWth. - 



\ . ; * ' < >-. i . ". •' L . * •■ ' : ■ ^ ?: - » • • . . ^ . . * 

. LiNHEiAK^ Cl^fs iHid .Or^teriii TitrtmdrUr M^^fma f 
^ach flower cqntain^ four, ntal^s t»nd one f<^3^'< There 
are eig^t ; Sp^^ I£S ; three of Which are adapts to orl»»« 
mej?ital gar4eriiing> :-, •■ 

^ I. Cp'RNUS il/^j/rKif ; The Coi^NEMAN GHXRltY ; 
atajl decidnousjlvfih \ gro^v'ing^ naturaUym fhe< lieges, 
of Auftria. , . . - 

.:%• Co'RNusj &i«^«iij'ji#»,; The Common Do^WoOd; 
or Ploopy TwjG ; a d^^dmfiitt^Atvk \ common in our 
hedges, and is natural to moil parts of £ttfopd| Afia» 
aadAmericd^ 

• 3. Co'*f*^ 
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$. Co'iLkus rttfrida: ThiiVifecmAW DobwooD^ 
%>r Flovterino Co&nus } u itcidMusJhruh ; native of 
, Virginia. 

1. The Cornelian Cherry will ril^ to twentjr 
ittX high. Its principal nfterit As tii imamifnM lies iti 
its flowering early in ^he fpring, and in eichibiting its 
l>eautiful fcarlot berries in autuitin. Its u/es Arc held 
Out as numerous. Its fruit was formerly in good 
i6fteem ; and its wood is faid to be ufefol for wheel- 
work» pins, hedges, &c. It is arrange by Etelyn and' 
Hanbury among Foreft trees. 

2. The CoMMOK Dogwood is well known all OTer 
l^ngland, as it grows naturally in moft parts of the 
kingdom ; a few of thefe trees are neverthelefs admil* 
fible into the (hrubery, if they are not. already too 
common in its neighbourhood ; ^ for the young twig$ 
are redi efpecially in winter, which loek well at that 
feafon, as do alio its flowers in the fummer, and its 
leaves in the autumii. The rednefs of thefe young 
flioots has occafioned this fort to go by the name 
Bloody Twig, The leaves are about two inches long^ 
And an inch and a half broad : thefe have large nerves^ 
which terminate in a point, and fhey often die in the 

' Autumn to a reddilh colour. The flowers are whiter 
iproduced in umbels at the ends 'of the branches, and 
are fucceeded by black berries, like thofe of the Buckr 
thorn, but have in each only one ftone. The woodg 
it is faid, makes the beft kind of charcoal in the world 
for gunpowder. It is brittle, exceedingly white, and 
when growing is covered with a dark brown bark, the 
twigs Oeing red. 

\ 3^ Virginian Dogwood will grow rather higher 
, than our Common Dogwood. The twigs arc of a 

j beautifVil red. The leaves are obverfely cordated. Th# 

I flowers are produced in large bunches fomewh'at like 

t thofe of the Elder : Their colour is white ; they come 

out in May and June, and the berries ripen in autumn. 
Mixed among evergreens, the Dogwoods have a beau- 
tiful efTeft in the winter n^onths. 

From thefe fpecies, the following beautiful f^arietht 
figure in our nurfcries ; viz. Female Virginian Dog- 
wood; American Blue-berried Dogwood { Whlte- 

a z . berried 
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berried. Dogwood of Pcnnfylvania ; and Swamp T^og^ 
Vvood, 

Female Virgintdn Dogwood^ during the winter months, 
cxhibijs'lts branches offo be^utjful.^red^colour, as to 
diftinguifh i'tfelf to ajl at that feafon. It grows to eight 
or ten feet high ; the leaves are fomewhat fpear-fhaped, 
acute, nervous, and in the autumn die to a fine red. 
Th6 flowers come out in un^bels, at the ends of the 
branches : They appear in 'M^y and June, and the 
berries ripen in the autumn. ' -^ \ 

The jinieriean Blue-berried Dogwood arrtves at the 
height of about eight or nine feet. The tvyigs of this 
tree atlfo" are of a delightftil red. The leaves are large, 
oval, and hoary on their under-fide. The flowers are 
while, come out in umbels from the extrenlity of the 
branches, and are fucceeded by' large, oval, blue berries, 
which make a fine appearance in the autumn. .; ^ 

fVhhe -berried Dogwood zxnvt^ at the fame fize with 
the others. The young {hoots, like thofe of the for- 
mer, arc, of a beautiful red colour during the winter. 
Like them, alfo, it produces its white flower$, in large 
umbels in May ; but they are fucceeded'by white berries 
in the autumn. 

Swamp Dogwood grows naturally in mt>ift' places, 
almoft all over America; land it will grow virith us irl. 
tlmoft any foil or fituation. The leaves of this are of 
a much whiter colour than any of the other forts; 
tlibugh the flowers and fruit are produced in the fame 
xnanner. 

One method of p'ropagation is comrrion to all 
thefe fof ts of Coriius ; though this may be effected three 
ways ; by feeds, layers, and cuttin|;s. i. The feeds 6i 
the common fort mould be fown in the aujtumrt, foon 
after they are ripej and thefe will come up in the 
fpring. The, feeds of the American forts we generally 
receive in the fpring: Thefe Ihould be fown direftly; 
but they will* hot come up till the fpring following ; 
nor wpuld thofe of^our common fort, if they were kept 
lintil the fpring before they were fown. No particular 
art is required for thefe feeds. They will grow in 
common garden mould of almoft any fort, though the 
jricher it is the better. This muft be made fine, cleared 
*ef all roots, weeds, &c. and the feeds Ihould be fown 

about 
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about lialf an inch deep. . The fpring after riie plants 
come up, they fhould be planted in the. nurfcry, at a 
fmall diftance from each other, where they may ftand 
for two or. three years, and then be planted out to ftand. 
a. Thefe trees may be eafily propagated by layers ; for 
after having obtained foipe plants for the purpofe, if 
the(hoot$ that were made the preceding fummer be only- 
laid in the ground ir^ the autumn, they will have good 
roots by the autumn following. Thcfe may be taken 
oft J and planted in thenurfery for a year or two, as 
the feedlings ; and the ftools being cleared of' all ftrag- 
gling branches, and refreflied with a knife, they will 
make ftrong (hoots for a fecond operation by the 
autumn next enfuing. 3. By cuttings likewife thefe 
forts may be propagated. This work Ihould be done ia 
Oiftober; and the cuttings for the purpofe ihould be 
the ftrongeft part of the laft year's fhoot, that had (hot 
vigoroufly from a healthy foil. If thefe arc cut into 
lengths of about a foot long, and planted in a moilkifh 
foil, three parts deep, they will grow, and make g9od 
Ihoots the fummer following; and thefe will require no 
jremoving before they are planted out finally. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dloecia Decandrla : Mak 
flowers containing ten ftamina, aiid female flowers con- 
taining five piftils upon diftinft plants : There are two 
Species; one of which will bear the open air of this 
climate. 

CoRiA'RiA Myrtifdlia :, The Myrti-b-i,eaved Su- 
mach, or Tanner's Sumach; a deciduous Jhrub\ 
grows naturally about Montpelier in France, where it 
is fgiid to be ufed by the tanners in tanning of leather. 

The.MYRTLE-LEAVED SuMACH is a (hrub of lowilh 

growth, feldom arriving to more than four or five feet 

high. The bark is of a grayifli colour, and fpotted. 

The wood is very brittle, and very full of light pith. 

• - G 3 ' Thp 
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The yoyng (hopts arcjprodiiccd f n great plenty from tbf 
bottom to the top : They are (quare, and come oat 
three or four together, from one (ide of the ftem, whilft 
ithe other fide is often fiirnilhed with an equal number. 
The leaves refembie (qme of the forts of Myrtle, which 

fave o^caiion for its being called the Myrtle-leaved 
umach : They arief oblong, pointed, of a bright green» 
and ftand pppofite by pairs on the twigs. The flowers 
|;row in fpikips, at me ends and iide$ of the branched, 
and have little beauty to recommend them. The tree 
is planted, however, as a flowering (hrub, amongfl 
pthers of its own growth ; but the place in which it is 
fet ihould be well iheltered ; for notwithflanding thi$ 
is a very hardy flirub, yet the ends of the branches arc 
often killed in the winter, which m^Hcs the pl^nt un? 
lightly in the fpring. 

The PROP AG AT|0N of tbp Coriaria i% very cafy. No 
other art need be ufed, than, after h;iving pbtaincd a few 

Slants* to plant them in a lightidi foil of any fort, 
lere they will propagate themfelves in grpat plenty ; 
for they will (what gardfsners call) /pawn ; (. f. their 
i:reepine roots will fend forth many young plants, at 
more tnai^ three yards diftance from the real plant. 
The ftrpngeft of thcfe may be taken up, and planted 
where they are to remain, whilfl the weaker n)ay be fet 
in the nurfcry way, tqgain l^rength, before they are fet 
put for good. In this eafy manner may plenty of thefe 
iChrubs bLobtained; and every winter after they are 
taken up, if the mould about the mother plant be raked 
fmooth, iind weeded in fummer, (he will afford you ^ 
frefh crop bv the autumn foUowif^g, ^b^^b in<^y bs 
takf n off and plantjfd ^ befof Cf 
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Llt^NSAH Glaft and Order, Diaddthia Dfcamlria; 
Each fiovj^er contains ten mafes and oi>e female^ the males 
beinj; divided at the bafe into two fets. There are 
eji^ven 3?£Ci£s I two of them herbaceous, the reft of a 

■" ligneous 
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Ufnea^ nat^{ butooly one of them has been intro- 
duced into our jhruberies. 

CoRONi'Lf^A Emerus: The ScoEPioi^ Sehna, or 
Joii^TfiD-papDJ^p Cqx.ut£A r « d€ciduousJbrub \ native 
. of the South of Europe. 

The Sco&pioN Senna fends out numerous irreeul;^' 
branches from the root and on fll fid^s \ the olde^ and 
inoft woody of yrhich are of a grayi(h colour, whilft 
the youfigeft are fmooth, amd of a dark brown. The 
leaves are pinnated) and conftitute a great beauty in this 
fhrub, being of a pleafant green, and ar^ compofcd ^f 
three pair of folioles, which are terminate<} by an od4 
one ; thele ftand oppofite on the midrib, and each baiS 
an indenture at the top. Thefe leaves, by a proper 
fermentation, will afford a dy^ nearly like that of indigo* 
However, beautiful as the leaves are, it is the flowers 
which conftitute the beauty pf thefe ihfubs; and) in-» 
4eed, of all the (hrubby tribe, , there is none more 
firiking or pleaiing than this when in full blow. This 
ufually happens, in May ; when it will be Qovered ?U 
pvervfrith bloom, the ihrub itfelf appe^ripg as one larg^ 
iiower divided into many loofe ft)ikes ; for the flowefS 
come out all along the fides ot the branches by tb^ 
leaves, on long CDOtftalks, each fupporting two or tb;iree 
Sowers, which are butterfly-fhaped, of a yellowi0i 
colojur, and larg^ in proportion to the iize of the (hrub* 
They are fucceeded by lpngi(h pods, in which the 
feeds are containf4* This ihrub often flowers again in 
the aujtu9in. 

There is a KarUtj of lower growth> called Dwarf 
Si^orPion Senna. 

This beautiful Ihrub is very readily propagated*. 
either by feeds, layers, or cuttings; any of which may ' 
be eafily made to grow» i. By feeds. Thefe ihould be 
fown, m the fpring^ in beds of common garden mould 
mad^ fine, and cleared of the ropts of all weeds, &c. 
They Ihould be covered about hjilf an inch deep ; and, 
if a very dry fpring does not enfue, they will be up in 
about a month or fix weeks. If this ihould happen, 
the beds muft be no^ ^nd then watered, and (haded 
frbm the heat of the fun, which fometimes is very in- 
^nfe and parching, even at the beginning of May^ 
^Ml WW7 §!W4i« ibc feed bed ^wpy^jsyrs. before they 
G 4 arc 
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mrc taken up ; all which time they will want no other 
care than weeding 'f and if they have Watering the firft 
fumrner, fhould it prove a dry one, they will grow tho 
fafter. After this, they may be taken out of the feed 
bed, planted in the nurfery way, and in about two or* 
three years will be good plants to join in the fhrubery. 
2. By layers. This bufinefs may be performed any 
time in the wirrter; but as the (hrub tends forth nu- 
merous branches, many o( them (hould be taken of^ 
and only fuch a number left, as th?t they may be laid, 
into the ground without crowding one another. The 
branches (hould be of the laft year's fhoot ; and the 
operation fhould be performed by a gentle twift, To as 
juft to break the bark ; for, fays H anbury, without 
this I have found them in the autumn juft ^s they were 
when layered 5 and with this, they have alw^s ftruck 
root, fo as to be fit to take oflF the winter following. 
Thefe layers fhould be planted out in the nurfery ; and 
after having flood about two years, they alfo will bo 
grown to be good plants. 3. By cuttings. The cut-* 
tings ihould be the ftrongeft of the laft year's fhoots'. 
They (hould be planted clofe, in Oftober, in a fhady 
border of good fine mould. If the fpring and fumraer 
prove dry, watering muft be afforded them every other 
day ; and by this means many plants may be raifed. 
If the cuttings are planted clofe, and moft of then^ 
grow, they fhould be thinned, l^y taking up (b n^any 
^ may leave the others at a foot or more afunder ; and 
thefe plants alfo, thus. taken up, fhould be fet out in the 
nurfery ground a foot afunder, in rows at a foot and 21 
half diftance ; where they may ftand until they ar^ 
j^nally taken up. It diflikes a very moift'fituatiqn. 
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LiNNEAN Clafe and Order, Mmoecia Polyandrla: 
Male and female flowers upon the fame plant : The 
males,' CO Jitaining tdn ftamina each, are coilefted la 
<yli^dntal qatkinss the fen^aleSi ^^taiiuOf two piftil^ 
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^ each, \{{vid from the point of the jeaf bud. There zx9 

two SVECIES. 

f. C&KYLVS Jvelli/na : The Hazel ; a well known 
• tall deciduous Jhrub ; very common in this coantry, and 
in moft parts of Europe. 

2. Co'RYtus Colu'rna: The Byzantine Nut, or 
Dwarf Nut Tree; a low deciduous Jhrub i growing 
patu rally near Conftantinople. 

The Hazel will grow to twenty feet high and up-r 
wards. A particular defcription ot it here would bp 
fuperfluous, Linneus confiders the various kinds of 
Filberts, as Varieties of the common Hazel, improved 
by culture. * Miller was of a dflFerent opinion : he 
fays, ** I have feveral times propagated both from the 
nuts, but never have found them vary from the other, 
though they have altered in the fize and colour of their 
fruit from the forts which were fown ;'* he therefore 
divides them into two diftinS fpecies: But H anbury 
on the other hand fays, that jhcy '• are varieties only of 
the fame fpecies ; for 1 have planted the nuts of all the 
forts,' and forts of all kinds have been produced frofti 
them.*^ (P^ige iii*) As an Ornamentaly the Hazel 15 
of an inferior clafs ; neverthelefs, in rcclufe quarters, 
the Filbert may be introduced with propriety : the idea 
of utility aflbciated with that re^l ornament which h 
undoubtedly given by the various tints pf the leaves of 
the different kinds and colours of Filberts, may probably 
afford more real fatisfaftion, cfpecially to the owner, 
than the traniient glare of a ufelefs exotic. Be this as 
it may, the Hazel in point of u/e flands high ; as an 
underwood it has no fuperior : indeed, the Oak and Aflx 
excepted, the hufbandman knows not fo-ufeful a wood 
as the Hazel. For flakes, «dders, and withs, it is in ufe 
; every where. In Surry, Kent, and other fouthem 

f counties, where numerous flocks of flieep are kept, tl^c 

i Hazsl alone fupplies the farmer with folding hurdles ; 

I ahd'in' Yorkfhire and other parts of the North of 

Enfla^nd, from whence great quantities of butter are 
fent to the London market, the hoops or firkin rods 
are gathered almoft wholly from this ufeful ftirub. 

2. The Byzantine Nut. This is diftinguiflied 
from the other fpecies chiefly by the ftipulae, which are 
f^fy QarrQW ^nd acute, whereas thpf<^ of the 9ommon 

nut 
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nut arc oval and obtufe* It differs alfo in the fize of 
Its growth, the true Byzantine Nut tree feldom growing 
Jiigi^cr than four or five feet ; and hence the hame 
Dwarf Nut tree lias been iifed for this plant* In bther 
l-efpe^s, it is like our common nut tree ; it flowers at 
the fame time, the fruit is produced in clufters, and it 
fip^ns accor.dingly. 

The method of phopagating the Hazel kind is from 
feeds, by layering, or from the fuckers, which it fpon- 
faneoufly fends up in great plenty. The HuU Ihould 
l)c fown about two inches deep, in February ; until 
which time thfcy lliould be kept in a cool, moift place 
to prevent the kernes from becoming dry and ibrivelledt 
yet fufBci^nrty airy to prevent thtir growing mouldy. 
The Varieties are beft preferved by layering ; for which 
purpoffj ^, few plants Ihould be procured of the mqft 
valuable kmds, and planted fpr ftopls, Tbejf will ^ow 
on almofl: any foil ; and the young twigs being laid in 
the ground in the autumn, will have ftruck root by the 
autumn foUowing* Thefp Ihould be taken off, sind 
planted in the nurfcry, a foot afunder, and two feet 
rfiftant in the rows ; and if there be any young fhoots 
made the intermediate funinier, they auo may be la24 
down, or the plant headed within half a foot of the 
groundt to fend forth young flipots for a fecond ope- 
ration the autumn following. By this nieans the fortt 
may be propagated, and kept diitinft ^ for the feeds 
Town pf any of thpm wiil not in general goqie to good ; 
though it is obfervable, that from the beft n^ts there 
will be the beft chance of having j^ood nuts ^gain ; an4 . 
♦* 1 have (fays HanburV) foraetiroes known fomcfew 
trees, raifed from feeds, which have produced nuts better 
than thofe they were raifed from. This m^y, perhaps^ 
induce a gardener defirous of obtaining a great variety 
to try this method, when he may extirpate the woru 
forts, and, if any Ihould be worthy of it, mav propagate 
the others in the manner direfted." The Hazel, Jik^ 
(he £fircb, accpmoiodates idfelf to ^very fuviat[oa« 
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Li^NEAN Clafs and Ordcr^ Icffandrta Dlgynla : Each 
•flo^^r contains about twenty m^Jes ^nd two females: 
There are ten Species ; eight ofjjffki^}^ add coqfiderabl^ 
beauty t,o tBe modern garden. 

t. !CKAT^'cvsOxyaca'ntha: The Hawthprn, or 
White Th6rn ; a well known decidu^uf treeorjhrub j 
common with Wf 5ind |;rowin|; naturally aU over 
Europe. 

2. Crat jje'qu$ JzaWolus : The A2Aito|.£ ; ^ taU 
deciduous Jhrub ; native of I taly and the So»th of France. 

3. Crat/e'gus ^V/>: Thp White Leaf ; or the 
White Beam, or thc'A^iA, or the A».ia Theo- 
J»HRASTI; a deciduous tree or Jhrub \ grows naturallf 
upon the ^ills of Kpnt and Suriy* partipplarly near 
^ox H;li ; and in moft of the cold part$ of Europe. 

4. Cratje'gus TorminJhs: The Witp S^RVicjr^ 
pr the Mapl£-)«£AV£d Service TR£9 ; dedduo^^ 
tree ; native of England, C^rit|tany, Switzerland^ mi 
JBurgpndy. 

5. Crat^'gus Cpccjfua: Tfcc Viro;i?xa A2A* 
jiO'Ljt. ; a tfiU decidupus Jkrnbi i^tivft of Vir^tma aa4 
Canada. 

6. €RAT-a?:'GUS Cf«i Ga'lli: The Cockspur HaW- 
jHORNi a fall deciduous Jhrub i native of Virginia. 

7. CRATiE'GUS Tomtttto^ : The GoosfiBltRRV- 
j^EAVf D ViRGiNfA HawTUORH \ a dcci4u9ui J^ub % 
jxativc of Virginia. 

%. Ckatm'gvs f7ridis: TJlcGRpEK^LlAV^p VtRi 
GINIA HAWT|fo|t9 J # deciduous Jhrub ; native, pf Vir- 

I. The Hawthpr?^, jn tl^e ftatc }i^ whicb we art 
pfed to obferve it, is nothing biptteirth^n % tall, upcoutb, 
irregular fhrub; but t|rained up as a llapdard> it fwells 
to a krge timber fi^e, witt^ ^ tall (^en^ and a full fpread- 
in^ head \ though we believe it feldom rifes to a grett 
' leight ; perhaps not often fo high as thirty feet. Wt 
lavjp jpeafured the item of a youthful thriving Hawthorn 

J ■" ■ ■■■•■■' ■ ■■ ?»!*»« 
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, eight feet high, and five feet and a half in circum" 
ference, with a head proportionable. Mr. Marfham"* 
mentions one near Bethel Church, in the Hfighbour-r 
hood bf Norwich, which, at four feet high, girted, in 
the year I755> "'"^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^^ ^ quarter, one of 
its arms extending more than feven yard$. The ' 
Standard Hawthorn, whether we view its flowers jirtfee 
fpring, its foliage in the fummer, or its fruit in the 
autumn and winter, is one of themoft ornamental phntSf 
Handing fingly, that can be fcattered over a park or 
Jawn. Its ufes will be explained whei> y^e come to treat 

of HEDGES, 

In order to propagate a quantity of ^ick, one 
jncthod j.s generally praftifed ; namely, firft burying 
the haws, and taking them up to fow the Oftober foU 
lowing J though, fays Hanbury, there is another way 
more preferabje ; namely, to prepate the beds, ^nd fow 
the haws foon after they are gathered. Whp^ver pur- 
fues the former method, having gathered what quantity 
'of haws will anfwer his purpofe, fhould in fo me by- 
corner of the kitchen garden or wirfery dig a hole or 
pit capacious enough to receive them; fome of the earth 
which came out bf the hole, after the haws are put in 
it, fliould be laid iipon them ; and, being thus carefully 
^Qvprejl dp.wi), they maj remain there till Oftober. 

* Then, having ground well dug, add cleared of the root? 
of all troublcfome weeds, and the mould being fit fpr 
working, the beds fhould be made for the haws. Four 
feet is a very good width for thefe beds, as they may be 
Cafily reached oyer to be weeded ; and if the alleys be- 

* tween be each one foot arid a half wide, they will be of 
a good fize. The beds being marked out wjtl^ a line, 
f jfficiept paould muft be. jraked out to coyer the haws sin 
inch and a half deep. This being done, and the bottom 
of the Bed's being made level and even, the haws" fhould 
be fow.n, and aftervyard§ gently tapped down with the 

'back of the fpade*; and theii the fine mould, which had 
been raked out of the bfeds, muft be thrown over them, 
covering them an inch and a half deep. " Inth^fprirtg 

. Jhe plants will come up, and in the fummer following 

• Of Norfolk, In a Letter publilhed in the Firll Volume of the 
Papers of ih£ Bith Agriculture Societyi 
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fiiould be kept clean from weeds ; though it. does fome'': 
times happen, that few of them will appear till thd 
fecond fpring after fo.wing. Sometimes the young 
plants are planted but from the feed beds at one, two^ 
or three years old ; but the beft plants are obtained by 
tranfplanting .them into frelh mould the firft or fecondi 
yeajri letting them remain in the nurfery two or thrc« 
years longer. Thepraftice of the London Nurfery men. 
IS this : The ftrongeft of the feed bed plants having been 
drawn at two or three years old for fale, they clear the 
beds entirely by drawing the remaining weak underling 
plants, and tranfplanting them into frefli bods in this^ 
manner (which they pzllMdhg .them) : The grounds 
having been trenched, and.tjie ftps of the plants as well 
as the lower fibres of their roots having been taken ofF 
with a (harp knife, they ftr'ain a. line along one fide of 
the bolj and, by chopping with a fpade by tUe fide of. 
the line, leave a cleft or. drill, of a depth proportioned 
to the length of the plants to be laid in; and, drawing 
the loofe mould foniewhat towards, them,' leave the fide 
of the drill, next to the line with a fmooth poliflied face. 
Againft this face the phnts are fet up, leaning towards 
the line, about three inches afunder, leaving their heads 
about an inch above the mojuld, and placing their roots 
at fuch a depth as to bury their. ftems from two to three 
inches deeper than they .flood in the feed 'bed. The 
loofe mould being returned and preifed gently to the 
roots with the foot, the line is removed, and another 
row planted in the fame manner, about a foot from the 
firft. . . ' , * . 

The Common Hawthorn fports in the following 
Varieties : , ■ 

The Large Scarlet Hawthorn, 

The Yellow Hawthorn. 
. The White Hawthorn. 

The Maple-leaved Hawthorn . ^ 

The Double-blofTomed Hawthora.> 

The Glafton1s43ry Thorn. 

The Large Scarlet Hawthorn is no more than a beauti« 
ful variety of the Common. Haw. It is exceedingly 
large, oblong, perfeftly fmooth, and of a bright fcarlet ; 
and, from the additional fplendor it acquires by tb^ 
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berries, it h propagated to caufc variety in J>Iahta'tiahs 
for obfervation and plcafurc. ' 

Telkio Haw is a moft exquifite J)Iint. The buds, at 
their firft coming out in the fpring, are of a fine yellow, 
and the fruit is of the colour of gold. The tree is a 
• great bearer, and retains its fruit all winter, ckuiing a 
delightful effeft in plantations of any kind. It wa$ 
originally brought from Virginia, is greatly adnjired, 
smd no colleftioh of hardy trees Ihould be with6ut it. 

fPTfite Haw is but a paltry tree, compared with the 
former. It hardly ever grows to the height of the 
Common Hawthorn, is an indifferent bearer, and the 
fruit is fmall, and a very bad white* 

Maple^leaved Hawthorn will grow to be hear twenty 
feet high, and has very few thorns. The leaves are 
larger ihan the Common Hawthorn, relemble thofe of. 
the Maple, and are of a whitifh green colour. The 
flowers areproduced in large bunches, in June, and are. 
fucccedcd by remarkable fruit, of a fliining red, v^hich 
looks beautiful in the winter. 

DoKhte-btoffomed Hawthorn produces a full flower, and 
is one of the fweeteft ornaments in the fpring. Nature 
feems to have peculiarly defigned this fort for the 
pleafurc garden; for though it be tbe Common Haw- 
thorn only, with the flower* doubled, yet it may be 
kept down to wl^at fize the owner pleafes ; fo that it is 
not only fuitable for wildernefs (quarters, (hruberies, 
and the like, but is alfo ufeful for imall gardens, where 
a tree or two only are admitted* Theft beautiful 
double flowers come out in large bunches in May, and 
the tree is fo good a bearer, that it will often appear 
covered with them. 1 heir colour, at their firft ap- 
pearance, is a delicate white : They afterwards die to a 
faint red colour, and are frequently fuccecded by fmall 
imperfeft fruit. 

Ulaftor;bury Thorn iWtr% in no refpeft from the Com- 
mon Hawthorn, ouly that it fometimes flowers in the 
winter, it is faid to have originally been the ftaff of 
Jofeph of Arimathea, that noble couiifellor who buried, 
Chrift. He, according to the tradition of the abbey of 
Glaftonbury, attended by eleven companions, came over 
into Britain, and founded, ill honour of the Blefled 
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Virgin, the firft Chriftiah Church iri this iffe. As a 
proof of his mifflon, he is faid to have ftuck bis (laff 
ihto tht ground, ♦rhich immediately (hot forth* and 
bloomed* This tree is faid to have btofloiried on 
ChriftmaJS day cverfincc, and is univerfally d^inguilhbd 
by the name 6{ the Glaftonbury Thorn; 'Hanbury 
ftys, 1 have many plants that wcri briffinaify pro^- 
plated from this thorn; and they often flower. in the 
winter, but there is n'o'exaft time of th^r flow^rtng; 
for in firte fcafonsthcy will fometimes be in blow 
before Chriftmas, fometimes they afford their bloffpms 
in February, and fometimes it fo' happens that they will 
be out on Chriftmas day. 

a. AxAROte. The Azarolc Thorn wilt grow to be 
fifteen or fixteen feet high. The Icavea are large, nearly 
trifid, ferrated, and obtufc. The flowers are large,* 
come but in May, and, in the diflFerent varieties, arc 
fuocceded by fruit of different fize, (hape, and relrih. 

The princijpal Farletks of this fpecies arc, . The 
Azarole with ftrong thorns ; the Azamle with no thorns i 
the ydgged-Uaved Atarolt ; the Oriental Medlar. 

3. The White Leaf. The Aria Theophrafii, called 
the White leaf tree, will grow to be more than twenty- 
feet high *. This tree is engaging at all times of the 
year, ar)4 catches the attention, even in the winter ; for 
then we fee it ftand, though naked of leaves, with a fine 
firaight ftem, with fmooth branches, fpotted with white, 
at the end of which arc the buds, fwelled for the next 
year's (hoot, giving the tree a bold and fine appearance. 
In the (pring the leaves come out of courfe, and look 
delightfully, having their upper furfiicc green, and the 
lower white. Their figure is oval ; thev are unequally 
ferrated, about three mches long, ana half as wide. 
Several llrong nerves run from the midrib to the bor- 
der, and they are placed alternately on the branches, 
which appear as if powdered with the fineft meal. The 
flowen are produced at the ends of the branches, in 
May; they are white, grow in large bunches, having 
mcally footftalks, and are fucceedcd by red Wrrics, 
which will be ripe in autumn. 

* At Blair of Athol, a feat of the Dake of Athol, in the Hi^* 
llui^i of Psrchihire, thit Troe grows to a timber fize. 
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4. The Wild Service. The Maple leaved SciVidd- 
is a large growing tree. It will arrive to near fifty fcct^ 
and 19 worth propagating for the fake of the titnber, 
which i^ very white and hard. This tiee grows natu-. 
Tally in fevcral woods in England ; and it is the frilit of 
this fpecies^that is tied in bunches, and expofed for iaie 
in the autuxnn : It ia gathered in the. woods, ar)d by 
ibnae perfons is much liked. . The leaves in fonne degree 
refemble thofe of the Maple tree. in Ihape ;• theifr upper 
iurface.is a fine green, their under hdaiy; and ^hey, 
grow alternately on the branches. The flowers come 
out in May> exhibiting themfelves in large clui^efrs - a^C 
the ends of the branches : They are white, ai)d are.fuc- . 
ceeded by tlie aforefaid eatable fruit, which, whea ripe, 
is of a brown colour, and about the &i^ of a .large, 
haw. 

J. Virginia Azarolb. Thisfpecies will gfpw to 
be near twenty feet high. The ftem is « rohuft, ai)d 
covered with a light coloured bark. The brandies are 
produced without order^ are of^ a dark brown colour, 
and pofleiTed. of a few. Jong fharp thorns. ,The leavers j . 
are fpear-fh aped, oval, fmooth, apd fcrrated ; ^ of a 
thickifh confiftence, and often remain on jiie tj^ec the 
greateft part of the winter. Each fepapte ^tj^wer ^s 
large ; but ?is fe:W of them grow together, ;the^umbels 
they form are rather fmall. They come out in May> 
and arc fucceeded by large dark red coloured fruit, which 
ripens late in the autumn. 

The Fariettei of this fpccics are, . The Pear^-Uavcd 
Thorn ; the Plum-leaved Thorn with very, hng,Jireng fp'mes 
and large fruit ; the Plum^eaved Thorn with Jhort Jpines 
mndfmall fruit, i 

6. CocKsPUR Hawthorn. The Virginia Cockfpuf 
Thorn will grow to about twenty feet high. It rifes 
with an uprightftem, irregularly fending forth branches, 
which are fmooth, and of a brownifli colour, fpotted 
thinly with fmall white fppts. It is armed with thorns,, 
that refemble the fpurs of cocks, which gained it the 
appellation* of Cockfpur Thorn. In winter, the leaf 
buds appear large, turgid, and have a bold and pleafant 
look among others of different appearances. In fum- 
mer, this tree is very delightful. The leaves are oval| 
angular, ferrated, fmooth, and bend backwards. They* 
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tare a\>orit four inches long, and three and a half, broad ; 
bave five or fix pair of ftrong nerves running from, the 
midrib to the border ; and die to a brownifh red colour 
in the autumn. The flowers are produced in very larg^ 
umbels, making a noble (how, in May ; and are fuc- 
ceeded by large fruit, of a bright red colour, whi<ih have 
a good effeA in the winter. It will bear a very moift 
iGtuation. 

The princijpal Farletits bf this fpccies ate, The Cock- 
fpur H^wthtrn with many thorns ; the Coc kf pur Hawthorn 
with no thorn ; the Ccckjpur with edtabU fruit* The lat- 
ter was fent me, fays Hanijurv, from America with, 
that name, and I haVe raifed fome trees from the feed ; 
but they have not yet produced any fruit, fo that I can- 
not pretend to fay how far it miy be dcfirable ; though 
J have been informed it is reliiftied in America by feme 
of the inhabitants there. 

7. GOOSEBERRT-LEAVED VIRGINIA HaWTHORN. 

This fpecies grows to about feven or eight feet high^ 
The branches are flender, and clofely fet with fharp 
thorns. The leaves are Cuneiform, oval, ferrated, ana 
hairy underneath. The flowers are fmall, and of a 
Virhite colour : They are produced from the fides of th« 
branches, about the end of May ; and are fucceeded by 
yellow fruit, which ripens late in autumn. 

7 here is a Vortely of this, called the CarolinaHawthorti^ 
which has longer and whiter leaves, larger flowers and 
fruit, and no thorns. 

8. CiHEEN-LEAVED VIRGINIA HaWTHORN. TIlC 

flcm and branches of this fpccies are altogether deftitute 
of thorns'. The leaves are lanceolate, oval, nearly tri- 
lobate, ferrated, fmooth, and green on both fides. The 
flowers are white, moderately large, come out the end 
of May, and are fucceeded by a roundifh fruit, which 
will be ripe late In the autumn. 

The rcfpeftive fpecies are all propagated by fow* 
ing of the feeds ; and the varieties are continued by 
budding them upon ftocks of the White Thorn. I his 
latter method is generally pra4\ifed for all the forts ; 
though, when good feeds can be procured, the largefb 
and nofi beautiful plants are raifed that way. i. In 
order to raife them from feeds, let thefe be fown foou 
after they arc ripe, in beds -of fre(h> light, rich eartli. 
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Let alleys be left bclween the beds, for the t6nvtfutn€f 
of weeding, and let the feeds be covered over with find 
mould, about an inch deep. The fummer following, 
the beds rtuft be kept clean from weeds, and probably 
fomc few plants will appear : But this is not common 
in any of the forts ; for they generally lie till the fecond 
fpring after fowing bcfofc they come up. At the time 
they make their appearance tl>ey muft be watered, if 
the weather ptoses dry ; and this (hould be occaiionally 
repeated all fummer. They (hould alfo be conftantly, 
kept clean from weeds ; and in the auturtin the ftrongeft 
may be drawn out, and fet in the nurfery grpund, a 
foot afuiider, in rows that are two feet drftant frqnl 
each "other ; while the wcakcft may remain until an- 
other year. During the time they are in the nuffery, 
the ground between the rows fliould he dug every 
winter, and the weeds conftantly hoed down in the 
fummer ; and this is all the trouble they will require 
until thiey are planted out for good, which may be ia 
two, three, or more years, at thepleafure of the owner, 
or according to the purpofes for which'they arc wanted. 
2. Thcfe trees are eailly propagated by budding alfo } 
they will all readily take on one another ; but the ufual 
ftocks are thofe of the Common r:'awthorn In order 
to have thefcthebeft for the purpofe, the haws fhould 
be got from the largeft trees, fuch as have the fcweft 
thorns and largeft leaves. After they arc come up, and 
have ftood one year in the feed bed, the ftrongeft fhould, 
be planted out in the nurfery, a foot aiunder, and two 
feet diftant in the rows ; and the fecond fummer after» 
many of them will be fit for working. 1 he end of 
July is the beft time for this bufinefs; and cloudy 
weather, night and morning, are always preferable t^ 
the heat of the day. Having worked all the different 
forts into thefe ftocks, thev may be kt alone until the 
latter end of September, when the bafs matting Ihould 
be taken off. In the winter the ground between the 
rows fhould be dug, and m the fpting the ftock fhould 
be headed about half a foot ah'- ve the bud. 'he voung 
(hoots the ftocks will alwavs attempt to pat out, fhould 
be as conftantly rubbed off; for thefe would in pro- 
portion ftarvc the bud, and flop its progrefs. With 
rhis care, ftveral of the forts have been known to ihoot 
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£^ feet by the 4ummn ; uid as they will be liable to be 
blowh oiit ef their fockets by the high winds whigh 
ofteil happen in the fummer, they (hould be (lightly 
tied to the top of the flock that is left on for the pur- 
pole> and this will help to preferve them. 
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LiKNEAN Clafs and Qrder, Monoecia MwiadilpbiM : 
Male flowers containing four ilamens connefted at the 
bafe, and female flowers containing many piftils ; the 
males being difpofed in oval catkins ; and the females, 
collected in roundifli cones upon th^ fame plant. 
There are five Species (one of them lately difcovered 
in Japan) : 

1. Cuprk'ssus Sempirvi'rens : The Common Cy- 
|>RESS ; an evergreen tree i native of Italy, Spain, For* 
tugal and Crete. 

2. Cupre'ssus Thydides: The American Cypress; 
or the.ARBOR Vitjk-luce Cypress, or the Small 
Blue- berried Cypress ; an evergreen tree or Jirub ; 
liative of Maryland and Canada. 

'3. Cupre'ssus Juniperoi'des : The African Cy- 
press, or the Juniper-like Cypress, or the Cap& 
Cypress ; a deciducus tree or Jkrub ; native of the Cap9 
of Good Hope. 

4. Cupre'ssus Di^/r/kr: The Deciduous Cypress^ 
et' deciduous tree ; native of North America : 

I. The Common Cypress. There are two ftriking 
f^arieties of this plant (Miller makes them two diftinft 
Species) ; namely. 

The Upright or Female Cyprefs ; and 

The St)reading or Male Cyprefs. 

There is alfo a third Variety (which the fame pro- 
feffional writer conflders likewife as a diitinft fpecies) ; 
liamely. 

The Small-fruited Cyprefs. 

The Upright Cyfrefs is a moft elegant plant, and^ 

notwithfianding it has of late years been foioewhat 
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tmfafliianablc, it certainly tnerits a place amongft or- 
namsnta I cYCTgvtcns. Its conical, or rather foraewhat 
obelifcal, form makes an agreeable variety with fuller 
beaded plants. It afpires to a canfiderable height^ 
though we belieyc. it feJdom f wells to a large girt. 
However, Evelyn and Hanbury fpeak of this kind 
of Cyprefs as a timber tree ; but both of them fcem ta 
give pfcferenee to 

The Spreading Cyprefs. This grows with a fuller 
and Icfs regalat head than the upright fort. Miller 
tells us, that in the Levant this is the common timber; 
and recommends the planting of it in Enj,land very 
ftrongly ^ efpecially upon hot, fandy, or gravelly foils. 

The &mttU'frmud Cyprefs is ftill more fprcading than 
the other, and produces its box^hs in an irregular man- . 
titx. If it is noi- crowded by other trees, and is left to 
nature, it will be feathered from the top to the bottom. 
It will grow ,to about the height of the Common 
Cyprefs, and is a fort that looks well if planted fingly; 
on grafs plat$, &c. as well as when affifting to form 
clumps, or larger quarters-of evergrecnsv 

2. American Cypress. This is theloweft grower 
of all tiie forts with us; though in America, where ir 
grows natttraliy, it arrives to timber, which ferve^ for 
many ^xoeUei^t purpofes. The talleft of thefe tree* 
feldom rife much higher than fifteen feet 5 and as this:. 
fr6(* !» increifed by cuttings, thofe {►lants raifed this 
way ieldom rife higher than about nine or ten feet.^ 
The braiK:hes Hand two ways, and are pretty numerous \ 
and the tree naturally forms itfelf into a regular head* 
The leaves &{ this fort are imbricated, like die Arbor 
Vita, though: fmali, and arc of a browner kind of green 
daan the Common Cyprefs The fruit is very fmall, 
and of a blue colour, and will be produced in great 
plenty all over the plant. They are of the fiZt of the 
juniper berry, and much referable it; thoiagh they are 
cones, and like the other fpecies of this genus, but much 
fmaller. When thefe plants are raifed fxojnieedt^ they 
will afpire to a greater height, cfpecially if planted in ^ 
moift foil; but thofe raifed by cuttings generally have 
the appearance of fh'^ubs. Thev are all, however, very 
beautiful, and greatly embellifli thofe parts of die c\fer- 
green piaatations where they areftationed. 

3. Afri- 
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3.' AFRICAN CVpliEss, The branches <jf this fpecies 
are numerous, Header, and fpread themfelve* all aroaruL 
• The leaves are narrow, awl-^haped, about an inch long, 
' of a light green colour, and grow oppofite to each other 
on the branches. Tlie flowers coitie out from the fid€s 
of "the branches, like the Cominon Cyprefs, and they 
arc fucceeded by black fruit; but trte feeds never ripea 
in England. 

The method of propagating theComnion Cypttils 
is from feeds fown in a warm border, or' wall (heltered 
beds, of light fandy loam, near half an inch deep, in the 
month of March i . and By the beginning of May the 
plants will be up. After they have eottw up, if the 
fummer fhould not prove very dry, they will requite 
little watering; and even in the greateft drought twiec 
a week will be fufficient for them, provided it bo done 
in the evenings. This is the only care they will re- 
quire the firft fummer, except being kept clean from 
weeds. In the winter, if the place where they are fown 
be tolerably well (heltered, they will fiand it very well, 
though it mould prove feverc ; but where the iituation 
is not- v^rell Iheltered by plantations to break the violence 
of the frofty black winds, they miift be fcreened, other- 
wife many will be loft. It -is the black frofts, uttended 
by high winds, which will deftroy thefe plants ; fo that 
where there is not (helter enough to break their edge, 
the beds Ihould be hooped over, and covered with mat^ 
during that feverc weather. The cnfuing fummer the 
plants may remain undifturbcd, when they will require 
HO/ watering, and no farther care except weeding. The 
fpring following, being then two years old, they ^uld 
be fet out in the nurfery, exaftly at two feet fquare. 
In taking them out of the feed bed, fome earth mould 
be taken with the roots. The latter ^nd of March is 
the moft proper time for this work; and if the weather 
Ihould prove dry and cold, .as it often happens, the 
March winds blowing, the work muft be deferred till 
rainy or cloudy weather; for without thefe precautions, 
you will find this a difficult plant to remove. After 
they are planted out in the nurfery, they may be now 
and then watered in dry weather, kept clean from weedsj 
and thus may ftand till they are of a fufficient Gzs to 
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be planted out. They will grow in almoft wj /nli 
but above all afFeA fan^iy gravelly ground. 

Wkh regard to the African ancf the Arncrican Cypieis^ 
tht/feJs (hould be fown in pots or boxes. We receive 
them from abt^ad : They arc very fmall, and feldom 
come up before the fecond fpring ; fo that there will be 
lefs danger of their being loft if they are fown in pots 
or boxes, which may be fet in the (hade in fummcr, 
^Itnd removed into well iheltered places during the 
winter. In the fpring the plants will come up ; and 
after that the Blue-berried Cyprefs may have the fame 
treatment as the young fcedlings of the Common fort. 
With refpeft to the- Cape Cyprefs, the plants muft be 
fet in pots, to be houfed in winter, until they are grown 
to be a yard high. When they are turned out into the 
open air, they Ihould have a dry, warm foil, and a well 
ihcltercd place, and even tbeie will not enfure their 
fafety ; fo that whoever is defirous of having thefe trees 
in his plantations, fhould have fome wooden fconces 
made, to cover them in frofty weather ; and if this is 
obferved until they are grown of a tolerable fize, there 
is no doubt but they will live, in a warm well ihcltercd . 
place, through our common winters. 

4. The Deciduous Cypress will grow to be near 
iixty feet high, if ftationed in a place fuitable to its 
nature. It is very hardy in refpeft to cold ; and a Ihare 
of the moifteft part of the plantation muft be allotted 
it In Virginia and feveral parts of America, where 
this tree is a native, it is a real aquatic ; being found 
growing to a very large fize in places wholly covered 
with water ; and with us, if planted in watery places, by 
the edges of rivers, ponds, fprings, &c. it will be more 
luxuriant, and will proportionally rife to a greater 
height and bulk than if planted in a dry foil. This tree 
in the fummer has a little the referablance of an ever- 
green, and the leaves have a pleafing cfFeft, appearing in 
- ^ome refpeft like fome forts of the Acacias ; and thefe 
are the chief inducements for its admiffion into the 
Tpleafure ground. 

This fpecie^ may be propagated from feeds in the 
fame manner as the Common Cyprefs ; alfofrom cut^ 
tings planted in Oftober in a moift fandy foil. Many 
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«f them will grow ; though a general crop can feldom 
be obtained ; and they ihoulJ be kept clean from weeds 
th^ fummer foIlQwing^ as well as the fummer after that* 
Xn the autumn, or any part of the winter, they (hould 
]bc planted out iu the nurfery ; andj if they are to ftand 
tliere a confiderable time, they (hould be allowed a good 
diftance; for thw-y will grow, with proper care, when 
removed at a large fiae.. If any part of the nurfery 
ground is moifter than the other, they niuft have a (hare 
of it. The ground fliould be conftantly dug between 
the rows every winter, the weeds hoed down in fum- 
mer, and when planted out, thefc trees (hould have 
moift places, in confi^qu^uce of what has been before 
obftrved. 
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LiNNEAN- Clafs and Order, Pentandna Digynta ; 
Each flower contains five males and two females ; There 
are fqurteen Specifs ; moft of them climbing : Three 
are fufficiently hardy for this climate, 

1. Cyna'nc.bum Jcfdtum : The Acute-LEAVED Cy- 
KANCHUM, or the Acute-leayed Montpelier 
ScAMMON.y ; an herbaceous climber \ native of the South 
pf Europe, , . 

2. Cyndnchum Monfpetl acum : The RouND-LEAVED 
Cynanchum, or Round-leaved Montpelier 
ScAMM oNY ; an herbaceous climber % native of Spain and 
the South of France. 

3. Cyndnchum Suherdfum : The Carolina Cy- 
KANXHUM, or the Carolina Peri'ploca ; a ligneous 
f limber 'f native of Carolina and other parts of America, 

!• The Acutj;-leav5d Cynanchum. The root is 
ftrongt creeping, and fpre^ds itfelf to a confiderablQ 
diftance. The ftalks are herbaceous, twift about every 
thing that is near them, will grow to be fix feet long, 
tut always die to the ground in the autumn, and. frefti 
pnes arc put forth from the roots in the fpring. T^ic 
|p9^YC$ 9fe ,ol>lpng^ he^t-ibaped, acutc-rpointed) fmoothn 
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5^nd grow oppodtc by pairs on long footftalks. Th« 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves in fmaii 
bunches ; they arc of a dirty white colour, afppear it\ 
June and July, hut are not fuccecdcd by goqrf feeds in 
bur gardens. This plant, on being wounded, emits si 
n^ilky juice, 

%. RqaND-LXAVEDCyNANCHtTM. The rootof this 
fpecies i^ large, thip, juicy, and fpre^ds itfclf to 9> con- 
siderable diflance. The ftalks a're herbaceous^ and twine 
%o fix or feven feet high about whatever is near thcin. 
The leaves arc broad, reniforni> roundilh, and grow 
oppofite, on long footftalks. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, in fmall bandies ; they 
are of a bad white colour, appear in June and July, and 
are rarely fucceedcd by good feeds in our gardens. 
The ftalks die to the ground in the autumn, and frcfH 
ones arife again in the fpring. On wounding any part 
pf this plant, a oiilky juice immediately flows. 

3. Carolina Cynangwum. The ftalks of this 
fpecies are flender^ ligneous, Ihrubby, and will twift 
about any jhing to the height of about feven feet. 
They are hairy, and their lower part is covered with a| 
thick, fungous, cloven, cork-like bark. The leaves arc 
oval, heart-lbaped, pointed, and grow oppofite at the 
joints, on long hairy footftalks. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, in friiall bunchfes. They 
are greenifh on their firfk appqarance, but die away tp 
a bad purple. They exhibit themfelves in July anc) 
Auguft ; but arc not fucceedcd by good feeds in our 
gardens. - > - 

This fort is propagated by laying down the young 
Ihoots as they advance in the fummer, and covering 
them over with fome fine mould. Thefe will foon put 
put roots, by the aututnn will be goou plants, and naay 
then be removed to the places wb^rc they are defigned 
to remain. This fpecies is father tender; and the foil 
in which it \s pUnted fhould be nat^rally dry, warm, 
light, and fandy, and the fituation \^ell defended, 
being thus ftationed, it will live abroad, and continue 
for many years ; but if the /oil is moifl, rich, ai>d ill 
defended, the chance will be very gr<;at but it will be 
^cftroyed the firft wiiHcr. 
■ The firft two fores arc exceedingly har^ willgrow 

in 
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'|n Eny foil or (ituation, an^ will overrun any fmalt 
plants that are near then). Their fituation, therefore, 
^ottld be among fuch irses as have ftrength enough tp 
admit theif efpbraces ; and their propagation is by cut-* 
jing the roots in the autumn. Every cut will grow ; 
^nd when planted, yr\\l call for no trouble except keep- 
ing them clear from wfed«, vvlien they firft fliqot vp ia 
thcfpriog. 
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Li^KEAN Clafs and Order, Diadelphla Decandriai 
.^ach flower Contains ten mates and one female ; the 
inales riiing in two divifioiis: There are fourteeti 
3p£ci£s ; five of which afford ^onfiderttblc ornament 
to the Englilh garden. 

I. Cjftijus S^lifo'lius: The Sessile-Lraved Cv-f 
Tisus (or Trefoil Trfe, or Base Tree Trefoil), • 
pr Cytisus Sex^undus Clusii, or the Si^aootk 
JlouNp-LEAVED Oyrisus J {i daciduottsjhruh; native 
pf France, Italy, and Spain, 

a. Cyti/us f^i'gricaMf: Thp Black 'CvTisys ; or 
|he BLAeKisH Smooth Cytisus ; a deciduous Jhrub ; 
native of Auflria, Bohemia, Italy, ^and Spain* 

3. C^tijus Aufiriacus ; 1 he rARTARiAN Cytisus ; 
pr the Austrian Cytisus; a low deciduous Jhrub -^ 
native of Auftria, Siberia, and Italy. 

4. Cy'tifus Lahtirnum : The Laburnum ; a deciduous 
free ; |iative of Switzerland, Savoy, and moft parts of 
Europe. 

5. C/tifiiS Hirfiitus: The Evergreen Cytisus; or 
Jhc Evergreen Cytisus OF Naples; or the Italian 
Cytisus with hairy leaves; m evergreen Jhrub y 
pative of Italy, Spain, Auftria, and Siberia. 

i^ The Sessile-leaved Cytisus will grow to the 
height of about five or fix feet. The branches arc 
numerous, cred, very brittle, and covered over with a 
fmooth brown bark* The leaves are fmail, and of a 
^e green : 1 hey are nearly of an oval^ figure, and 
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grow by threes on the twigs ; on fomc branehe$ thtf 

lit quite clofc, on others they grow on very ihort foot- 
llalks. The flowers grow at the ends of the branches, 
in (hort fpikes : They arc of ^ fine yellow, cqme out 
the beginning of June, and when in full blow the Ihrub 
will appear almoft .covered witji them. The fe^ds ufu- 
^lly ripen in Auguft. 

ij. Black Cytisus will arrive to about thd height 
of the former, and naturally divides into many branches. 
The bark is brown, and the young fhoots are- of a 

geenifti red. 1 he leaves refemble J rcfoil : They ar© 
looth, and grow three together on brpwinifli foot^ 
ilalks ; the folioles are of an oblong oval figure, and 
their upper furfacc is of a dark green, but they are palef 
underneath. The flowers are produced in long, ercft, 
clofc fpikes, at the end^ of the branches : Th^y are of- 
a beautiful yellow colour, com« out in J.uly, and wbati 
in full blow make a fiiw »ppc%rance» The feeds ripen 
in th^/^yturtmt. 

3. Tartariak CvTisrs. Theftalks are (hrubby, 
branching, green, and grow to three or four feet high. 
The leaves are qvjl, oblong, fmooth, and of a whitilh 
green colour. .The flowers come out in clofc beads 
from the ends of the branphes, in May: They are of a 
light yellow coloui^ and have a cluftcr of leaves under 
them ; they arc fomctime« fuQCeeded by Q^ort woolly 
pgcjs, containing tl^ fc^d§. 

1 here is a Variety of this fpecies, with naked ftalks, 
frnallerl^aycs and flowers, rather earlier in the fpring, 
Vfu^lly called th^ Siberian Cytifus. 

4. The Laburnum is a large growing plant: It 
will afpire to the height of near forty feet, and is one of ' 
the moft beavuiful tree§ our garden? afford. It will 
form itfelf into a fine head ; its branches are fmooth, 
of a paie green colour, and poffeflcd of a few grayifli 
fpots, The leaves {land by threes on long flender^ 
footftalks : Each of thefe is oblong and entire ; their 
upper furface is fmooth, and of a.fliining green, but 
their under furface is more inclined to. he dpwny. 

' The time of this tree's flowering is May ; and the efFeft 
can hardly be conceived which it will have, when it 
appears covered with its long pendulent bunches of 
flowers, of 4 delightful yellow. Each flower, that helps 
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to eompofe one fet is tolerably large of itielf^ tn4 t^e 
^ojoiroon ilalk to which they adhere by their Qwn 
, feparate footftalks is often a foot or more in length ; fo 
that the appearance muft be moft noble, when it ex* 
hibits theie long feries of flowers hanging down from 
almoft every part of the whole head : Hanbury con- 
tinues, '^ But this is not all ; the timber when felled 19 
exceedingly valuable. It will arrive in bulk in propoftiim 
to its height ; and the timber is both heavy and hard» 
and of a fine colour, inclined to yellow. The very 
branches of this tree are fo ponderous as to fink in 
water. It polilhes extremely well, and is fo much lik^ 
to green ebony, that it is called by the French, E^nf 
of the JlpSy where the tree grows naturally. And «t 
the timber is fo valuable for many forts of ifich furni- 
ture, this ihould aroufe the timber planter's attention ; 
for it will gr<vv to be a timber tfree of more thaa a yard 
in girt, in almoft any poor a*nd forry foil, where. other 
trees will hardly grow, let the fituation be what it wilj 2 
And how enchantingly ornamental muft large quarters 
or clumps of thefe trees appear, either by the borders 
of other woods, or in parks, and at the lame time the 
expeftation of the timber crop retained V* 

There are fome other forts of Laburnums, 'of equal 
or mpre beauty than the preceding : One is called the 
Scotch Laburnum *, another the Italian. The leaves of 
thefe are larger, and the bunches of flowers longer; 
and the individual flowers of which the bunches are 
([:6mpore(i proportionally larger. There is alfo another 
fort, with fmaller leaves, and bunches longer than the 
common, which difference it always preferves from 
ieeds ; anc^ thefe being planted among the common fort, 
Twill afford the greater variety- 
One method of prppagation is common to all 
thefe forts ; It is to be performed , both by feeds and 
cuttings, I. When by feeds, common garden mcivld, 
when dug, and cleared from the roots of all weeds, will do 
for their reception. ThcylhouWbefown inthefpring, 
in beds neated up, about half an inch deep, and in about 
fix weeks the young plants will appear. Nofliing more 

* This reaches a timber fisc ia Scotland. The heart is of a 
beautiful brown colour, and clofe texture. 

wiU 
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will be ncccflary than keeping them clean from wee3s 
during the fummer, unlefs the weather proves very 
dry; if it does, a little watering fometimcs will be 
proper. The fpring following, the f^ahirnums Ihould 
be planted out in the nurfery ; but the* other forts 
(houldftand in the feed btd two years, regain ftrength, 
before they are taken up. Thcfe Ihould be planted a 
foot afunden and two feet diftant in the rows ; but the 
Laburnums ought to have a rather greater diftanc^, 
efpccially if they are dcfigncd to be trained up for 
ftandards. 2. Another method of increasing thefe forts 
IS by cuttings. Oftober is the bcft month for the 
work; and the Cuttings may be planted either a foot 
jafunder^ and two feet diftant in the rows, fo that they 
reed not be removed till they are taken up for good j 
or they may he fet very thick, and thofe which live 
taken- up the winter following, and plafited out in the 
nurfery v/av, at diftances wide in proportion to the 
time they are to ftand. It will bear a very moift fitu- 
ntion. 

5. The Evergreen Cytisus. This flirub is natu- 
rally of an upright growth, and its common height is 
about fix or fevcn fet-t. It may be trained up to a 
^nglc ftem, for two, three, or four feet high, and will 
naturally fend out many branches, which will form 
thcmfclves into a fine head. The bark on the ftem 
|s of a gray colour ; the branches alfo are gray, with a 
green caft at a di fiance ; and ipany of them wiirhave 
the appearance pf being channelled, the bottom oPthe 
grooves being of a duiky green, but their upper etfgcs 
white. The voungcj: ihoots are gr<ren and ftrcakeci, 
gnd their furface is hairy. The leaves alio have this 
property, sjnd ftan J three upon ^ ihort footftalk. Theyv 
arc nearly qf an oval figure, and have a ftrong midrib 
running the whole length. 1 hey are of a fine green 
ciiour, and clothe the fhrub with great beauty. The 
iiowers are of a clear yellow colour, and are rtiaped 
like thofe of the other forts : They appear in 'Ju"c, 
and are proilnccd from the fides of the branches, all 
over the Ihrubj in Ihort' bunches; fo that its golden 
head at that time is both beautiful and ftriking. Nei- 
ther is June the only time of its flowering ; for it will 
ottcn flower again in Q^lober ; and, if the winter con- 

linuesi 
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tinijes open and mild, it will fometimes (hew its blof- 
foms in November and December. The flowers that 
appeared in JunQ,» which is its rcgulaV time- of blow^ 
will be fuccceded by fraall hairy pods, in which the 
ieeds are contained, and which ripen with u$ very well 
in the autumn. 

This fort fliould be propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown in the fpring, and managed as directed 
for the deciduous forts; only it may not be' amifs to 
obferve, that it will be neceflary tb plant the feedlinp 
in the nurfery when they have flood one year in the 
feed bed. They (hould be fet about a foot afundcr, h\ 
rows at two feet diftance ; and here they may ftand for 
about two years, when they fliould be planted out. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Offandria Moncj^ynia: 
Each jflower contains eight males and one female : There 
are fifteen Species; eight of which are proper for our 
collcftion. 

1. DdphntMexe^reum: TheMlZEREON, or Spurge 
Olive ; a low deciduous /hrub ; native of Germany; 
and has been d.ifcovered in this country in fome woods 
ijear Andover, in Hampfhire. 

2. Da'phne Gnidium : The Flax-ieaved Daphne, 
or Flax-leavt d Thymel^^'a; a low deciduous /hrub I 
native of Italy, Spain, and about Montpelier. 

3; 2)«'/)^«if CwecVttm; The Spbar -tE A vED Daphne^ 
or the Cneorum ; or the Cluster Flowering 
Spear-LEaved Daphne ; a very low dcciduom Jhrub I 
native of Switzerland, Hungaiy, the Alp«, and lh« 
Pyrenean Mountains 

4. Dd hnelartonrc/ira: The Oval-lfavedDaph- 
VE, or the TaRTO RAiR; or Cl.USTER FLOWER. ^Q 
OvAL'-ivEAVED Daphne ; a very Igw deciduous Jhrub^ 
aativ^ of Fjance and Italy* , .; 

, S.'Dd'pirJ 
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5. D'c^phne jftptna: The Alpine Daphi^e ; of ^d 
Alpine Chamela'a ; a low deciduous /brub ; native of 
tlie Alps, Geneva, Italy, and Anftria. 

6. DJphnt Thymela^a : The Milkwort-leaved 
Daphne, or the THYMELiEA ; a low deciduous Jhrub ; 
native of Spain and the South of France. 

7. DdphneVilldfa: The^ Hairy-leaved Daphne, 
or the Small HAiity Portugal Daphne , a verf 
tow deciduous Jbrub\ native of Spain and Portugal. 

8. Ddphne Lauriola: The Spurge Laurel, or the 
£v£rgr££N Daphne; a low evergreen Jhrub \ com- 
mon in fome parts of this kingdom, alfo in Switzerland 
and France. 

1. The Mezereon. Of this elegant plant there are 
four Varieties : i. The fVhite. a. The Pale red. 3. The 
Crimfon. And, J^. Tht Purple flowering. — HanburY 
is very lavilh of his praife of tliefe flirubs; he fays, 
** They have each every perfcftion to recommend themi 
as flowering fhrubs. In the firft place, they are of lo^ 
growth, feldoin arifing to more than three or four feet 
in height, and therefore are proper even for the fmalleft 
gardens. In the next place, they will be in bloom when 
few trees, cfpecially of the fhrubby tribe, prefcnt their 
honours. It will be in February, nay, fometimes in 
January ; then will the twigs be garnifhed with flowerSj^ 
all around, from one end to the other. Each twig has 
the appearance of a fpike of flowers of the moft con- 
furamate luftre ; and as the leaves are not yet out, whe- 
ther you behold this tree near or at z diflancc, it has a 
moft enchanting appearance. But this is not all ; the 
fcnfe of fmelling is peculiarly regaled by the flowers ; 
tiixeir fpicy fwedtnefs is diffufcd around, and the air is 
perfumed with their odours to a confiderable diiHnce, 
Many flowers, deemed fweet, are not liked by all; but 
the agreeable inoflTenfive fweetnefs of the Mezereon has 
ever delighted the fenfe of fmelling, whilft the luftre of 
its blow has fcafted the eye. Neither is this the only 
tieafure the tree beftows ; for befidcs the beauty of the 
kaves, which come out after the flowcis are fallen, and 
which are of a pleafant green colour and axi oblong 
figure, it will be full of red berries in June, which wiS 
<ontin\ie growing till the autumn. Of thefe berries 
the birds are very fond j fo that whoever is delighted 

witl^, 
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Vith-thofe fongfters, fliould have a quantity of them 
fiaht^d all over the outfides of his wildernefs quarters/* 
Propagation. 1 his fort ripens its feeds with us, 
and may at any time be cafily obtained, if they arc fc- 
cured from birds. Previous therefore to fowing, the 
healthieft and' moft. thriving trees of the White, tiie 
Pale, and the Deep Red forts fhould be marked out; 
and as foon as the berries begin to alter froto green* 
theymuftbe covered with nets, to fccurc them from 
tlie birds, which would otherwife devo-ur them all. 
The berries will be ripe in July ; and due obfervance 
aiuft be had to pick thera up as they fall from the trees, 
and to keep the forts fcparatc. As foon as they are all 
fallen, or you have enough for your purpofe, they may 
then be fown. The beft foil for thefe plants is a good 
fat black earth, fuch as is found in kitchen gardens that 
have been well manured and managed for many years. 
In fuch foil as this they will not only come up tietter, 
but will grow to a greater height than in any other. 
No particular regard need be paid to the iituation ; for 
as this tree is a native of the northern parts of Europe, 
it will grow in a north border, and flouriih there as 
well, as in a fouth ; nay, if there be any difference, the 
north border is more eligible than the fouth. The 
ground being made fine, and cleared from roots of all forts, 
the feeds ihould be fown, hardly half an inch deep« 
The mould being riddled over them that deptli, let the 
beds be neated up, and they will want no other attention 
until the fpring 1 hefe feeds will fomctimcs remain iri 
the ground two year^ ; but for the moft part they come 
up the fpring afttr fowing ; and the feedlii>gs will re- 
quire no other care during the fuminer than weeding^ 
and gentle wate ing in dryweatiier After they have 
been in the. feed bed one year, the ftrongeft may be 
drawn out, and planted in the nurfery, to make room 
for the otl:ers ; though if they do not come up vtry 
clofe, it would be as well to let them remain m the 
feed bed until the fccond autumn : when they (hould 
be taken up with care, and planted in beds at a foot 
afunder each way. This will be diftance enough for 
thcfe low-growing (hrubs. October is the be\t month 
for planting them out finally; for altnough they will 
grow if renioved any time between tiien and fpring. yet 

that 
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that will ctttAmiy be a more proper fcafon tlian \^hi'rt 
they arc in full blow. Such is the culture of this fhrubi 
The other fpecies of this genus require a different 
management. 

2. Flax-leaved Daphne feldom grows higher 
than three feet. The branches are very (lender, and 
ornamented wiA narrow, fpear-fliapcd, pointed lesives, 
much like thofe of the Common Flax. The flowers 
are produced in panicles, at the ends of the branches : 
They are fmall, come out in June, biit are rarely fuc* 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

3. Sphar-leaved Daphne, or Cneorum. This 
rifes with a flirubby, branching ftalk, to about a foot or 
a foot and a half high. The leaves are narrow, fpear- 
ihaped, and grow irregularly on the branches. The 
flowers are produced in clufters, at the ends of the little 
twigs : They make their appearance in March, arc of 
a purple colour, and poffcfled oF a fragrance little- 
inferior to that of the Mezereoni but they arc feldom 
fucceeded by feeds in England* 

4. Oval-leaved Daphne, or Tartonrair* 
This rifes with a woody ftalk to the height of about 
two feet. The branches are numerous, irregular, 
tough, and covered with a light brown-coloured bark. 
The leaves are oval, very fmail, foft to the touch, and 
Ihiniiig. The flowers are produced in clufters from 
the fides oftheftalks: They ane white, come out in 
June, and are fucceeded by round ifli berries, which 
fcldom ripen in England. This fort (hould have a'dry 
foil and a warm fituation. 

5. The Alpine Daphne, or CHAMEL/eA, will 
grow to the height of about a yard. The leaves are 
fpear-lhaped, obtufe, and hoary "underneath. The 
flowers come out in clufters from the fides of the 
branches, and are very fragrant : They appear in March, 
and are fucceeded by red berries, that ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

6. MlLKWORT-LEAVED DaPHNE, Or ThYMEL^Aj 

will grow to the height of a yard. The ftalk« of this 
fpecies are upright, branched, and covered with a light 
brown bark. The leaves are fpear-fhaped, fmooth, and 
in fome refpeft refemble thofe of Milkwort. The 
flowers arc produced in clufters from the fides of th© 

llalks:. 
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ftiliu: They arcof agreemfli colour, have iio foot- 
ftaiks> apoe^ir in March, and ate fucceeded by fmafl 
ydlowilh berried, whieh will be ripe in Atiguft. Thii 
fort required a dry foil and a warm fitiiatian. 

J. HAiRY-iEAVEii Daphn£; The ftalk^ are lig- 
neouS) about two feet high, and fend forth bmnche^S 
alternately from the fides. The leaves art fpear*ihaped^ 
plane) hairy on both fides, and grow on very ffeort 
fbotftalks. The flowers have very narrow tubes^ are 
fmall, and make no great fhow : They com^ out ia 
June, and are i>ot fucceeded by ripe feeds in England. 
This flirub, in fome fituations, retains m haves aU 
Winter in fnch beauty as to caulie it to be ranked amon^ 
the low-groWing evergreens ; but as in others it is 
fometimcs (battered with the firft black wi-nd^, it is left 
to the Gardener whether to place this fhrub among th« 
Deciduous TreK or Evergreiens. 

AH thefe forti are with fame difficulty prop AG ateo 
and retained. They will by no means bear removing 
even when feedlings ; and if ever this is attempted, not 
one in a hundred muft be expe6t<^d to grow. They 
^re raifcd by feeds, which we receive from the places 
where they grow naturally ; arid he who is defirous of 
having thefe plants, raufl manage them in the following 
manner: Let a compoft b« prepared of thefe equal 
divifions ; one fourth part of lime rubtifti ; one fourth 
part of drift or fea fand ; another 6{ fpliiiters of rofiksi 
fome broad and others fmallet ; and the othct part ol 
maiden earth, from a rich pafture-. Let thefc be mikckt 
all together, and filled into largifh potS; Iti each of 
Ihefe pots put a feed or two, about half ah inch dfeep, 
in the fineft of the mould. We receive the feeds iii 
the fpring ; fo that there is little hope of their coming 
up until the fpring following ; Let, therefore, the por^ 
be fet in the made all the fummer^ mA in the aiitumti 
removed into a warm fituation, where they may enjoy 
every influence of the fun's rays all winter. In Marcli 
Jet them be plunged into a moderate hotbed, and the 
plants will fopn after appear. This bed will caufetheni 
to be ftrong plants by the autumn ; and when all dan^ 
ger of ft^ft is over, they may be uncovered wholly, and 
jpermitted to enjoy the open air. In the ajitumn, they 
ihould be removed into the greeahoufe) or fet under a 
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liotbed frame all winter ; and in fpring they ffeotiM h€ 
|»laced where they arc to continue, moulding them up 
Jhc height of the pot ; the pots being fufScicntly broken 
to make way for their ro6tSy a» tliey flioot, and then 
left to Nature. The fituation of the four tenderer forts 
ihuft be well (heltered, and if ft be naturally rocky, 
fandy^ and dry^ it will be the betteil'; for iti tne places 
where they grow naturally, they ftrikc into the crevices 
p{ rocks, and fiourifli where there is hardly any appear- 
ance of foil. 

This is one method of obtainitig thefe ihrubs* 
Another way is, by fowing the feeds in the places where 
they are to remain. The fituation and nature of the 
foil fbould be as near that above defcribed aspofSble^ 
and the mould fhould be made fine in fome places, and 
^ feed or two fowii in each. After this^ pegs fhould 
be ftuck down on each fide of them, to direft to the 
places whefe they are fown. The exafteft care muft^be 
obferved, allfummer, to pull up the weeds as often as 
they appear } for if they are permitted to get ftrong, 
and have great roots, they will pull up the feeds with 
them. In the fpring following, if the feeds are good # 
the plants will appear. During thefommcr, they fhould 
be watered in dry weather ; and, for the firft winter or 
two, fhould have fome furze bufhes pricked all round 
them, at a proper diftance, which will break the keen 
edge of the fro^y winds, and prefcrve the young plants 
until they are ftrong enQugh to defend themfelves. . 

The Cneorum and the Alpine CHAMELiEA ar<? 
very hardy, and will'grow in the coideft fituation ; hot 
the other forts fhould have a warm foil and a well 
fheltered fite, or they will be fubjeft to be deflroyed m 
bad weather. 

8. The SppRGE Laurei,, or Evergreen Daphne, 
is a low fhrub, fcldom growing more than a yard or 
four feet high ; it fends out many branches from the 
bottom, and thefe are covered with a fmooth light brown- 
bark, that is very thick. The bark 6n the younger 
branches is fmooth and green 5 and thefe are very 
clofely garnifhed with leaves of a delightful flrong 
lucid green colour. Thefe leaves fit clofe to the 
branches, and are produced in fuch plenty, tliat they 
have thc.4ppearanc^, at a fmall diftance, of cluflers at 
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^ Mii of the branches. They are fpear-fljaped, 
ihining, ftnooth, and thick; their edges are entire. 
{lANBUtLY extols this plant with a degree of enthu- 
iiafm; continuing, ** and this is another excellent pro* 
perty of this ttefe, that it is thus poflefled of ftich' de- 
lightful leaves for its ornament. Thefe leaves, when 
growing under the drip of trees, fpread open, and ex- 
hibit their green pure and untarniihed» in its natural 
colour: when planted fingly^ in expofed plates, they 
naturally tprn back with a kind of twift, and the natu- 
ral green of the ledfi is often alloyed with a brownifli 
tinge. This fhrub is alfo valuable on account of its 
flowers ; not becaufe they make any great fhow, but 
from their fragrance, ind the time they appear ; for it 
will be in blow the beginning of January, and will 
contim^e fo until the middle or latter end of April 
before the flbweri fall off; during which tirtie they 
Ji^ver fail to diffufe abroad their agreeable odours, 
which are refrefliing and inoffenfive. In the (evenings 
efpecially, they are more than commonly liberal ; in- 
fomuch that a few plants will often pei^ume the whole 
end of a garden ; arid when this happens early, before 
many flowers appear^ the unlkilful in flowers, peir- 
i;eiving an uhcommon fragrancV, are at once ftruck 
with fiirprize, and immediately pegin enquiring from 
whence it can proceed. Neither are its odours confined 
to a garden only ; but, When planted near windows, 
they will enter parlours, and afcend even into bed- 
chambers, to the great comfort of the poffeffot, and 
iurprize pf every frefli vifitor.*' .Thefe flowers make 
But little fhow ; for they are fmall, arid of a greenifh 
yellow. They are produced amongft the leaves from 
the fides of the ftalks, in fmall clufters, and will often 
be fo hid by them, as to be unnoticed by any but the 
curious. '1 hey are fucceeded by oval Derrics, which 
are firft green, and afterwards black when tipe. Thefc 
Ibcrries will be in fuch plenty as to be\ery ornatriental ; 
but will foon be eaten up by the birds ^ which is ano- 
ther good property of this tree, a& it invites the dif- 
^rent forts of whiftling birds to flock where it is 
planted in gteat plenty. 

This (htub is Ipropacatkd by feeds, in the fame 
fanner a^ the Common Afezgreon. The feeds muil J)e 
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torcferved from the Sirds by nets, until they arc Ffpe. 
Soon after, they muft be fown as is direfted for the 
Mezereon. They will often be two years before they 
come up ; during which time, and afterwards, they 
may have the feme management as has been laid down 
for the Common Mezerean^ until they be finally fet 
put. 

This fhrub will grow in almoft any foil or fituation, 
but fiourifhes moft under the (hade and drip of taller 
plants, giving a peculiar chearfulncfs to the bottoms af 
^oves and clumps in winter. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Pdlygamia Dioecia : 
Some of the plants of this genus bear hermaphrodite 
and female flowers upon the fame individual, whrlft 
others bear male flowers only ; each of which contains 
eight llamina. There are five Species ; three of 
which are of late difcovery ; The other two are, 

I. Dio'fpyros Lot;u5 : The Indian Date Plum; a 
very tall deciduous Jhrub /native of Africa and the South 
of Europe. 

, 2. Dio'fpyros Firglnia'm : The Pishamin Plum ; a 
very tall deciduourybruh \ native of Virginia, Carolina, 
and many parts of North America^ 

I. ThelNDiAN Date Plum will arrive at the height 
of more than twenty feet, and is an excellent tree for 
fhade- It afpires with an upright flem, and the young 
branches are covered with a fmooth whitifh bark. 
The youngeft twigs ftand alternately on thofe of the 
pfcceding year, and the buds for the next year's (hoot 
begin to fwell loon afterthe fall of the leaf. The leaves' 
are of two colours ; their upper furface is of a delight- 
Tai green, and their lower of a whitifli eaft. They are 
of an oblong figtire, end in a point, and are in length 
about four inches and a half, aird near two inches 
broad. '1 hey are placed alternately on the branches, 

and 
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mnd fevcral flrong vein* run alternately frOm the tnid- 
fib to the borders, which are entire. Thcfc leaves will 
be of a deep green, even when they fall off in tjie 
autumn. The flowers have little beauty to recomtnend 
them : they arc pitcher-fliapcd, and grow fingly oa 
fhort footflalks, on the fides of the branches: they 
are of a reddifh colour, and are ^fucceeded by largiih 
black berries, which are eatable, like the medlar» 
when in a ftatc of decay, 

2. Tlic PisHAMiN Plum will not afpire to the 
height of the former fpecies, though it will fometimts 
grow to near twenty fcet. The branches of this tree 
;ire whitiih, fraooth, and produced in an irregular 
manner. The leaves are very large and beautiful ; 
about five or fix inches long, and three broad. Their 
upper furfacc is fmooth, and both fides are of a beau- 
tiful green. They are of an oblong figure, end in a 
point, grow irregularly on the branches, and have 
feveral veins running from the midribs to the borders, 
which are entire. They fajl off in the autumn, at the 
coming on of the firft frofts, when their colour will be 
that of a purplifh red. The flowers, like thofe of the 
other fort, make no great appearance ; but are fuc-* 
cecded by a fruit, which is eatable, when, like medlars, 
it is in a ftate of decay. 

Both theft forts are propagated from the feeds, 
which we receive from abroad, in the fpring. The 
compoft proper for their reception is maiden earth, 
from a rich pafture, dug up fwaixi and all a year before, 
and three or four times turned in order to rot the fward. 
This being made fine, a fourth part of drift or fea 
fand Ihould be added ; and being all well minted, the 
fefeds fliould be fown in pots or boxes, three quarters 
of an inch deep. The pots' fhould afterwards be placed 
in a fliady place during the fummer ; forthefeeds rarely 
come up until the fecond fpring ; and in the autumn 
they (hould be removed into a well Iheltered place, 
where they may enjoy the benefit of the fun all winter. 
In the fpring the plants will come up ; and if they are 
affifted by plunging the pots into a moderate hotbed, it 
will make them fhoot ftronger ; though this is not ab- 
folutely neceflary. All the fummer they fhould ftand 
in a ftady place, where they may have tifee air j and, 
^ 3 if 
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if the weather prove dry, theyfliotild be watered eVcpy 
other evening. At the approach of winter, they (houH 
be removed into the greenjioufe, or placed under ^ 
hotbed frame^ or fom? (helter; and, when all danger 
of frpft is over, they muft be put in the fame fliady 
fituation as in the former fummer. In the winter alfo 
they "fhould be hooped as before ; and in fpring may be 
planted in the nurfery ground. Thcfe plants, when 
they get tolerably ftrong, are very hardy ; though evdn 
then the ends of the branches are fubjeft to be killed ; fo 
that when they are feedlings, or very young, they will be 
in danger of being deftroyed by the frofts, which malce^ 
the above-direfted care and prptqdlion ncceffary ti|l they 
have gained ftrength. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Tetrqndria Monegyniai 
Each flower contains four males and one female. 
There are four Species ; two pf which have been in- 
troduced into this country j one of them requiring a 
ftove heat ; the other fuffipiently hardy to bear tl^e 
open air } namely, 

Elaa'gnus Anguft'Mlia: The Narrow-LEAVED 
Eljeagijus, or the Oleaster, prthpWiLo Olive; 
a tall deciduous Jhrt^h \ natiye pf Bohemia, Spain, Syjria, 
^wdi Cappadoci^. 

The Narrqw-leaved El^agnus, or the Oleas- 
TERjwill grow to be near twenty fept high. Whilft the 
leaves of moft trees are poflefled pf a verdure, and 
occafion variety by the difference qf greens they exhibit, 
the leaves of the plant under confideration are white, 
efpecially tbeundef fide, and lland upoi> white twigs. 
The branches are of ^ brown colour ; hvft the pre- 
ceding year's (hoots are white and dowpy^ the filvery 
leaves being placed irregularly upon thprn : Thefe are of 
^ fpear-fliaped figure^ about two, and fometimes three 
inches long, and three quarters <>f ;^u iqch tjroad, aiid 
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tre a$ foft as fatiii to the touch. Neither is fummer 
the only time the leaves afford us pleafure : They con* 
CinHe on the tree great part of the winter ; fo that the 
effeft they caufc, when other trees are defpolled of their 
honours, may be eafily conceived. The flowers appeal* 
in July, but make no figure : They are fmali, and comtf 
out at the footftalks of the leaves ; their colour is 
white, and they arc poffcfled of a ftrong fcent. The 
fruit that fucceeds them much refembles a fmall olive. > 

This fhrub has a Variety^ with yellow flowers. 

The culture of both the forts is Tery eafy. They are 
F«.oPAGATED by cuttings, which muft be of the laft 
fummer's fhoot. But in order to have them proper 
for the purpofe, a fnf&cient number of trees muft be 
fixed on, from which the family is to be encreafed. 
They muft be headed near the ground in the winter ; 
which will caufe them to make ftrong (hoots the fuc- 
ceeding fummer, and thefe ftioots afford the cuttings. 
They &ould be taken oS in the autumn^ and cut into 
lengths of about a foot each, three parts of whicbu 
fliould be fet in the ground. They may be planted 
very clofe, and in the autumn following removed into 
thb nurfery, where they fliould be fet a foot af under, 
and two feet diftant in the row* ; or, if there be ground 
enough, they may be planted thinner, and fa will want 
no removing until they be finally fet out. The beft 
foil for thefe cuttings is a rid) garden mould, inclined 
to be mpift, and lying in a fliady place ; in fuch a foil 
/and fituation almoft every cutting will grow. Th« 
tree itfelf is exceedingly hardy, and will afterward! 
(hoot y^orouily, in almoft any foil or ftation* 
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LiNNEAN Clali and Order, Dloeeia Monadelphia": 
Male flower, containing feven ftamina connected at the 
bafe, and female flowers containing two piftils, lituated 
Upon diftind plants. There arc two Species ; one of 
them of a hardy nature : 

I 4 E'PHEDRA 
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^ E'PHti>^A D^a'chy^ : The EPHEDRA, or SfiltUBBV 
HoRS^ Taij- ; a fuh^rvergreen Jhruh ; native of jooky 
BQOuntainS) near the fca coail of Italy^ Francs, and 
Spain. 

. The Ephedra will grow to three, four, five, or fix 
fcet high, according to the nature of the foil in which 
it is placed ; for if it be a fat moift foil, it will arrive to 
double the height it will attain in that of a contrary 
jiatute, and will be more tree^like ; it will alfo have much 
larger leaves, and be more beautiful The bark on tho 
^Id ftem is rough, and of a dark, dirty colour. Thefe 
ftems or branches are few ; but they have joints at ftiort 
intervals. Many of them are protuberant, and lend " 
forth younger f)x>ots and leaves in prodigious plenty, 
fo as to caufe the fhnsb to have a dofe bu{by look. 
The older br^iches will have bark that is fmopth, and 
of a brown, reddifh, or yellowifli colour; wbilft that 
' pa the younger ihoots will be of a fine green. Thor 
larger branches are jointed and hollow, though they 
hftVe fometiraes in them a kind of reddi(h pith ; tboft 
^B/d forth foialler, which are called the leaves. Thcfi 
Jcavej arc jointed, grow oppofite by pairs, are alter- 
j^ately prodqced at every, joint in oppofite dire3ions, 
find will thus branch cut in a fingvlar and horfe taii 
inanner, in a fuitable foili to a great length. Th« 
jeaves and (hoots of this (hrub being bruifed in the 
winter, emit a very fetid difagrceable fcent ; but in the 
fpi-ing when the juices begin to flow, tliey are pofiiefied 
i>.[ a different quality, emitting a fine odour, by naany 
foppofcd or fancied to be like that of the ipine apple ; 
and on ^CQijnjt of this fcent alone, in the ipring, this 
tree is by many much coveted and admired. The 
Bower buds will appear in May oppofite at the fides of 
the joints; they grow by pairs, and by the middle of 
June will be in full blow, each {landing on very fhort 
green foot^alks. Male and kjjiBlc flo^wers will be 
found on different plants; they are fraall, and of a 
yellow colour, and afford pleafure only to the nice 
pbferver of the y?onderfol ftruftuce pf the minute parts 
pf the vegetable world. Thi$ (hrub flipuld always have 
^ moift, fat foil ; and in thofe places it will appear inore 
lja}(uriant and beaDtiful, It i$ very hardy, and, although 
it has been ufed to be preferved in pots in greexibouies, 
'^■"""" ^ - ^ • • . • ^ii| 
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i$ii\\ bear the cold of our feverdft winters. In the 
winter the leaves, or rather the ycyung (hoots or jomtSy 
lare of a dark, dolky green ; but as the fpring ap- 
proaches, that -goes off, and a fine, lively, chearnil 
^reenpoflefles'th* whole plant. The old leaves fell oflf 
the latter end of April, or beginning of May ; at which 
time th^tree willlend forth young ones, and wil} con^ 
tinue to do fo until late in the autumn. 

This (hrub is very eafily propagated; it will, in* 
deed, propagate itielf in great plenty, efpecially If 
planted in a light, moift foil : fo that where a quart- 
tity is wanted, fome plants «re to be procured f»r 
breeders; and thefe being planted in good light eariii, 
Vrill foon fpread their roots, and produce plenty of 
fuckersy which may be taken off, and planted in the 
nurfery ground, to gain ftrength, for a year or two; 
0r they may be immediately, efpecially the ftrongcft 
plants, finally fet out. As thefe fhrubs naturally fpawn, 
and produce fuckers in gre^t plenty, after they are 
planted out in the flirubery quarters, the fpawn fhould 
be every year taken off, and the ground diig about the 
roots ; otherwifo they will not only appear rambling 
and irregular, but they will diminifti the beauty of the 
mother plants', which will by qio means appear to bo 
luxuriant and healthy. 

This plant merits a place amongft evergreens, rathct 
for the fake of variety, or as a foil to more elegant 
ifpecieS) than for any mtrinfic beauty or elegance of it^ 
j^yrn. l^lilLER, fays, it rarely flowers in gardens. 
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LiJ^NEAN Claft and Order, Pentaridria Momgynla : 
flach flower contains five males and one femaici 
There are four Species ; three of which are culti- 
vated in this country ; one pf them, however, require* 
^ ftove heat ; The other two ap, 

I. Euo'nymus Europa'ui: The Commqn or Eu« 
jiofBAN EuoNYMUSi or the Spindle Tree; a dt^ 

ciduous 
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dduauijhruh ; fiativc of fomc parts of England, and' 
of ETurope in general. 

2. EuoVymus Americolnus: The Evergreen or 
American EuoNYMUs; or the Evergreen Spindle; 
an e'vergreen Jhruh\ native of Virginia, Carolinay and 
other parts of North America. 

I. The Common Euonymus. There arcof this^ 
fpecies five Varieties r 

The peep Red-berried Narrow-leaved Spindle Tre^. 

— — Pale Red-berried Spindle Tree. 

» '■'■ White-berried Narrow-leaved Spindle Tree. 

**—- Broad leaved Spindle Tree. 

m Variegated Spinfdle Tree *. 
The NarrQW'leaved Spindle Tree will grow to be 
iixteen or eighteen feet high, will afpire with an upright 
ftem to a confiderable height, naturally forming itfelf 
into a regular head. The bark of the ftem is of a dark 
brown ; but that of the firft and fecond year's ftioots is 
ifmooth, and of a fine green, the White-berried fort 
efpecially, which differs from the Red-berried in this 
jefpe£l, as the (hoots of that are browner. The leaves 
Are fpear»-(haped, of a fine deep green colour, abou^ 
ihree ipchcs long, and an inch and a half broad, very 
ilightly ferrated, and placed nearly oppofite on the 
branches. The flowers have little beauty to recomr 
mend theip : They are fmall, and of a grecnilh colour, 
produced in fmall bunches from the fides of the 
branchesi the latter end of May, th^ bunches hanging 
on long fpptftalks ; ^nd are fpcceeded by frui^ which 
conftitutes t{ie'greateft beauty of thefe plailts. The 
feeds are of a delightful ftarlet; four are contained in 
each veffel; and thefe opening, cxpofe them to view all 
over the head of the plant, fome juft peeping out of 
their cells, others quite out, and fticking to the edge ; 
5ind thefe veffels being in bunches on long pendulent 
footftalks,. have a look which is fingularly beautiful. 
The fpcd veflels of the firft -mentioned fort arc of the 
fame deep fcarlet with the fipeds \ thofip of the fecond, 

♦ Miller makes the two laft diftinft ^etUs \ but Hanbur y 
fays, ** I have raided thoufands of them for fale (there being hardly 
any Ihrub more called for^, and ever found the feeds of the Broad- 
left V£d Spindle Tree to come up the Common Narrow-leaved 
fort.?* 

of 
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l>f ^ pale? red ; thofc of the third arc white, ivhic1)« 
together with itit twigs of the latter being of a }ightcf 
green, conftitute the only difference between thefe forti; 
for the feeds tliemfelves of all the forts are of a deep 
fcarlet. 

The Broad' leaved Spindle Tree is a Variety of the Qom- 
nion Spindle Tree, though it will grow to a greater 
height than cither of the other forts. It will arrive at 
near five and twenty feet high; and the branches are 
fewer, and the leaves broader. The young (boots aw 
fmooth, and.of a purplifh colour ; and the buds at the 
l^nds of thenri, by the end of 0<^ober, will begin to be- 
fwelled, and be near an inch long, preparing for the 
next year's Ihoot. The leaves are much larger than 
thofeof the other forts, being, on a thriving plant, near 
6ve inches long and two broad. Their figure h like 
the other, though rather inclined to an oblong oval : 
Some are moft flightly ferrated, of a light green, ftatid 
pppofite by pairs, and fall off much fooner in' the 
autumn, before which their colour will be red. The 
flowers make an inconfiderable figure, though they ate 
father larger than the other forts : The feeds that fuc- 
pecd them with their veflels alfo are proportionably 
larger ; and many of the common footftalks to each 
bunch will be four inches^ which caufes a more noble 
}ook in the autumn ; though the others are equally' 
pleafing, as the flowers are produced on the Narrow- 
leaved forts in g'^eater plenty : Add to this, the berrict 
pf the Broad will fall off long before the others. 

T\\p wpod of the Common Spindle Tree is fpokeA 

pf by MiLL^ft and HANByRy as being very valuably 

The mufic^l inftrument makers,* fay they, ufc it for 

■ keys pf organs, and other purpoles. Toothpicks, 

-ikewers, zud fpindles of the beft kind are alfo noadcfrom 

this wood ; henc6 Spindle Tree, 

There is but one goo(l method of propaoatib^c the 
Common Spindle Tree, and that i^ by feeds ; though 
It may eafily be done by layers or cuttings ; for if the 
young flioots be laid in the ground in the autumo* 
^hey will have ftruck root by the autuam following % 
^nd if cuttings are plantecl in the autumn in a moift rich 
learth, that is (haded, raany^ of them will grow ; but 
iieither of thefe methods will produce fu^h fine uprig^^t 

plants. 
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plants, Of that will gfow td fueh a height as thofe 
raifcd from ifeeds, thbugb they will be every whit as 
prolific of flowers and fruit. Whoever has not the 
convenience of procuring; the feeds, let him improve 
thefe hints, if he has got a plint or two, which will 
be fuMcient for his purpofe: Whoever can get the 
feeds, had better never attempt thofe arts. The feed^ 
(houldbe fown in the autumn, foon after they are ripe. 
They will thrive in almoft any foil or fituation, if it 
be made fine, and clear of the roots of all weeds, &c. 
though if it be a fine garden mould, it will be the 
better. They (hould be fown three fourths of an inch 
deep. It feldom happens that more than a few odd 
plants come up the firft fpring ; the beds muft, there- 
fore, remain untouched until the fpring twelvemonth 
after fowing ; only conftant weeding mufl. be obfervcd. 
At that time the plants will come up very thick, and 
all the fummer they muft be weeded. In this feed bed 
they m^y ftand two years, and be then planted out in 
the nurtery, where they may remain, with no other 
f::are than weeding and digging between the rows in 
winter, unt}l they are finally planted out. 

The Broad- leaved fort will take very well by budding 
*it on the Common. The ftocks for this purpofe 
fhould be planted out when they are one years feed- 
lings, and by the fummer twelvemonth after they will 
^be fit for woiking ; fo that whoever has young plants 
of the Common fort, and only one of the other, may 
encreafe his number this way, 

2. The Evergreen Euonymus. Befides the 

genuine fpecies, there is a Variety of the jtmericanusy 

♦ having its- leaves beautifully ftriped with yellow. 

,Thefe forts grow to the height of about feven feet. 

The branches are flender, covered with a fmooth 

Srecn bark, and grow oppofite by pairs at the joints, 
^he leaves alfo grow oppofite, are fpear-fliaped, and 
have a ftrong midrib riinnhig their whole length. 
The upper furface is of a fine Itrong green colour, but 
their under is pale^. They are fmooth, are lightly 
indented, acutely pointed, and juftly entitk this (hrubi 
to be called a fine evergreen. The flowers are pro- 
duced in July, from the fides ^nd ends of the branches, . 
in fmall bunches. They make no great (how ; but 

they 
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they will be fticceedcd by rough, w^ted, red» fiv€« 
cornered capfules, containing the feedg. 

This fpecies is to be propagated in the fame 
manner as the other forts, i. The beft way is from 
feeds, which we receive from Virginia. Thefe will 
be two, and fometimes three years before they appear ; 
fo that a perfon fhould not be too hafty in difturbing 
the beds; and after this precaution, what has been 
already faid relating to the marmgement of railing th« 
common forts of Spindle Trees from feeds, muft con- 
ftantly be obferved in this fpecies. 2. By layers alfo« 
and cuttings, it may be encreafed ; but when the latter 
way is to be pradifed, it will be proper to plant each 
cutting ieparately in a fmall pot, and plunge them into 
a bark bed, otherwife it is very feldom that they will 
grow. After they have taken root, the pots may bo 
let in the natural mould up to the rims for about two 
years; then the plants (hould be turned out into th« 
places where they are to remain, and they will be furt 
pf growing. 
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LiKNEAN Clafs and Order, Monoecla Polyandria : 
Male flowers and fetnale flowers upon the fame plant ; 
the males containing about twelve . ilamina, and the 
females three piftils each : There are three Sp£CI£s : 

1. Fa'gus SylvaYica: The Bejech ; a well known tall 
deciduous tree; common in England and moft parts of 
Europe, alfo in Canada. 

2. Fa'gus Cajfdnea : The CHESNtJT, or the Spanish 
or Sweet Chesnut; a tall deciduous tree, natural to 
the mountainous parts of the South of Europe. 

3. Fa'gus Pu'mila: The Dwarf Chesnut, or 
the CHiNquEPiN ; a deciduous Jhrub \ native of North 
America: 

1. The Beech. In ftatelinefs, and grandeur of out* 
line, the Beech vies^with the Oak* Its foliage is pccut 

liarly 
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liarly ibft and pleafing to the eye ; hi brandies Uri 
numerous and Ipreading; and its ftem waxes to a great 
fize. The bark of the Beech is* remarkably fmooth, 
ftnd of a iilvery caft ; this, added to the fplendor and 
Inioothners of its foliage, gives a ftriking neatnefs and 
delicacy to its general appearance* The Beech there- 
fore, ftanding fingly, and fuiFcrcd to form its own 
natural head, is highly ornamental \ and its leaves vary- 
ing their hue as the atrttimn approaches, renders it in 
this point of view ftill more dcfirable. In point of 
aSVual Ufe the Beech follows next to the Oak and the 
:A(h,: it is almoft as neceflary to the cabinet makers and 
turners (efpecially about the Meti^opolis), as the Oak 
is to the ihip builder, or the Afli to the plough and 
cart Wright. Evelyn neverthelefs ccnJemns it in 
pointed and general terms ; becaufe *' where it liesdryi 
or wet and dry, it is exceedingly obnoxious to the 
worm :** He adds, however, ** but being put ten days 
in water, it will exceedingly refift the worm." The 
natural foil and fituation of the Beech is upon dry^ 
dialky, o^ limeilone heights : It grows to a great &zq 
upon the hills of Surry and Kent ; as alfo upon the 
declivities of the Cotfwold and Stroudwater hills of 
Gloucefterfhire, and flouriflies exceedingly upon the 
bleak banks of the Wye, in Hereford and fllonmouth 
Ihires, where it is much uled in makirig charcoal. In 
fituations like thofe, and where it is not already pre- 
valent, the Beech, whether as a timber tree or as an un- 
derwood, is an objeft worthy the planter's attention. 
The Beeqh alfo thrives abundant^ on the thin -foiled 
flateftone hills of Devonfhire, and not lefs among the 
granite rocks of the Highlands of Scotland. It has 
lately been difcovered, that the wood of the Beech is 
very durable in water. 

The method ofpRoPAGATiNGtheBecch is from feeds. 
EvBtYN is brief upon this head. For woods, he fays, 
the Beech muft be governed as the Oak : — In nurferies^ 
asthe Aflii fowing the mails ^'in autumn, or later^ 
even after January, or rather nearer the fpring, to pre- 
ferve them from vermin, which are very great devourera 
of them. But they are likewife to be planted pf young 
fecdUngs to be drawn out of the places vyhere the fruit- 
loi trees abound.'' MiLLER^Tays, the feafon for fow- 
ing 
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ing the mafts « is any time from Oftober to February^ 
only obferying to fecnrc the feeds from vermin when 
early fowed, which if carefully done, the fooner thcf 
are fown the better, after they are fully ripe.'* Han- 
bury orders a fufficient quantity of mafts to be gathered 
about the middle of September, when they begin to 
fall : Thefe are to be " fpread upon a mat in an airy 
place fix days to dry ; and after that you may either 
proceed to low them immediately, or you may put thera 
up in bags in order to fow them nearer the fpring; 
which method I would rather advife, as they will keep 
very well, and there will belefs danger of having them 
deftroyed by mjce or other vermin, by which kinds of 
animals they are greatly reliflied." 1 hey muft be Town 
in beds properly prepared (asdircQed under the article 
Propagation from Seed, in the Introduftory Part 
of this Work) about an inch deep. In the firft fpring 
many of the young plants will appear, v/hi 1ft others wili 
not come up till the" fpring follcwing. Having flood 
two years in the feminary, they Ihould be removed to 
the nurfery, where they may remain till wanted. More 
is faid of the Beech under Woodlands. 

2. The Chesnut. This is a tree of the firft mag- 
nitude ; growing to a great height, and fwelling to an 
immenfe fize. Mr. Brydone, in a Tour through Sicily 
and Malta, meafured the ruins of a celebrated Chefnut, 
called Caftagnode Cento Cavallty ftanding at the foot of 
Mount Etna, and made it '* two hundred and four feet 
round !" The largeft we know of in this country ftands 
at Tortworth, near Berkeley, in Gloucefterfhire. Sir 
Robert Atkins, in his Hiftory of Gloucefterfhire, fays, 
'* By tradition, this tree was growing in King John's 
reign i" and Mr. Marfliam calculates it to be " not 
lefs than eleven hundred years old." Sir Robert makes 
it nineteen yards, and Mr. Marfliam forty-fix feet fix 
inches in circumference. With great deference how* 
ever to the authority and veracity of thefe gentlemen, 
we have every reafon to believe that what is called the 
Tortworth Chefnut is not one, but two trees : fup- 
pofing them to be only one, its dimenfions are by no 
means equal to what are given above. We have the 
bigheft opinion of Mr. Marfliam's ingenuo\jfiiefs and 
accuracy \ and fortunately, in this cafe, he has fur» 
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niSkei us wkb a proof of his cand6ur» in faying, ^* Ai 
1 took the imafure in a heavy rain, and did not meafure 
the firing till after I returned to the inn^ t cannot f0 
wcU anfvver for this as the other meafur^s/* We will 
Tentore to add, that had the day been fine, and Mr. 
Marfliam had viewed the foU fide as well as the gardeii 
fide of this venerable ruin ; had he climbed upon the 
waif, and feen the gable of the old building, adjoining^ 
clafped in between the two ftemsj and had further 
afcended to the top of the old ftump, which is not more 
than twelve feet high, and, looking down its hollow* 
»efs, feen its cavity tending not to the centre of the 
€9i%€ruSy but to the centre of the old Tree^ we are con- 
vinced he would not have fuffered fo inaccurate an 
account to have been publilhed with his fignature, as 
tbat which appears in page 8i of the Firft Volume of 
Papers of the Bath Agriculture Society^ The leaves 
of the Chefnut are long, fomewhat large, ftrpngly 
marked by the nerves, and of a -dark and fomewh;^ 
giofly appearance, in fummer; but, in autumn, change 
to a yellow hue. In open uncrouded fituations, the 
Chefnut throws out large fpreading arms, forming a 
magnificent ftrongly-featured outline ; whilft in a clofe 
planted grove the ftem will (hoot up clean and ftraight 
as an arrow to a great height- 

As an Ornamental f the Chefnut, though unequal to 
the Oak, the Beech, and the Efculus, has a degree of 
grcatnefs belonging to it which recommends it ftrongly 
to the gardener's attention. Its U/es have been highly 
extolled ; and it may deferve a considerable (hare of the 
praife which has been given it. As a fubftitute for the 
Oaky it is preferable to the E}m : For door jambs, win- 
dow frames, and fome other purpofes of the houfe 
carpenter, it is nearly equal to Oak itfelf j but it i$ 
liable to he Jhakey^ and there is a deceitful brittlcncfs in 
it which renders it unfafe to be ufed as beams, or in 
any other fituation wheref an uncertain load is required 
to be borne. It is univerfally alloWed to be excellent 
for liquor caiks ; as not being liable to ihrink> nor to 
change the colour of the liquor it contains : it is alfo 
ilrongly recommended as an underwood for hop poles,' 
ftakes, &c. Its fruit too is valuable, not only for fwin« 
and deer, but as a human foo4: Bread is fald to have 

been 
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bceft made of it. Upon the whole, tte Chefnut* 

whether in the light of ornament or uk, is undoubtedly 
an objc<S of the planter's notice* 

While young and in full growth, the Chefntit af- 
fords wood of a very fuperior quality, for ikiany pur* - 
pofes. its Ihakeynefs and brittle texture arife, in fomt 
meafure, from its being fufFered to ftand too long. For 
hop poles no wood is equal to it : for gate pods, or any 
work where'it is proper that timber ftiould be placed 
in contaft with the ground, the wood of the Chcfnut 
as found preferable to any other, except thofe of the 
Yew and the Larch. 

The PROPAGATION of the Chcfnut is chiefly from 
feeds : Evelyn fays, " Let the nuts be firft fpread to 
fweat, then cover them in fand ; a month being paft, 
plunge them in water, and rcjeft the fwimmcrs 5 being 
dried for thirty days more, fand them again, and to the 
water ordeal as before. Being thus treated until tlie 
beginning of fpring, or in November, fet them as you 
would do Beans; and, as fome pra£life it, drenched fot 
a night or more in new milk ; but with half this pre<* 
paration they need only to be put into the holes with 
the point upmoft, as you plant tulips."—" If you de-^ 
£gn to fet them in winter or autqmn, I counfel you to 
inter them in their huiks, which being every way 
armed, are a good protedion againft the morufe, and a 
providential integument."—" Being, come up, they 
thrive •beft unremoved, making a great ftand for at 
leaft two years upon every tranfplanting ; yet if needs 
you muft alter their ftation, let it be done about No- 
vember." — ^Thus far Evelyn. Millbr cautions us 
againft purchafing foreign nuts that have been kiln 
dried, which, he (ays^ is generally done to prevent their 
fprouting in their paiiage ; therefore, he adds, ^* if they 
cannot be procured frefh from the tree, it will be much 
better to ufe thofe of the growth of England, which 
are full as good to fow for timber or beauty as any of 
the foreign nuts, though their fruit is much fmaller." 
He alfo recommends preferving them in farid, and 
proving them in water. In fetting thefe feeds or nuts, 
ne fays, ," The beft way is to make a* drill with a hot 
(as is commonly praftifed for kidney beaot) about 
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four inches -deep, in which you (hould place the nuW# 
at about four inches diftance, with their eye uppermoft i 
then draw the earth over them with a rake, and make 
a fecond drill at about a foot diftance from the former, 
proceeding as before, allowing three or four rows in 
each bed." — '* In April" (he does not mention the 
time of fowing) " thefe nuts will appear above ground j 
you muft therefore obferve to keep them clear from 
weeds, efpccially whil? young : in thefe beds they may 
remain for two years, when you fhould remove them 
.into a nurfery at a wider diftance. The heft time for 
tranfplaniing thefe trees is either in October, or the 
latter end of February, but Oflober is the beft feafon ; 
the diftance thefe fliould have in the nurfery is three 
feet row from row, and one foot in the rows. If 
thefe trees have a downright tap root, it Ihould be 
cut off, efpeciaily if they are intended to be removed 
again ; this will occaiion their putting out lateral 
fhoots, and render them lefs'fubje«5t to mifcarry when 
they are removed for good. The time generally al- 
lowed them in the nurfcty is three or four years^ 
according to their growth, but the younger they 
are tranfplanted the better they will fucceed. Young 
trees of this fort are very apt to have crooked ftems ; 
but when they are tranfplanted out and have room 
to grow, as they increafe in bulk they will giow more 
upright, and th^ir flems will become ilraight, as I 
have frequently obfcrved where there have been 
great plantations." — H anbury follows Miller al- 
raoft literally ; except that he mentions February as 
the time of fowing ; and recommends that the young 
plants, a year after they have been planted in the 
nurfery, be cut down to within an inch of the ground ; 
which, he fays^ ** will caufe them to Ihoot vigorously 
v/ith one ftrong and ftraight ftem." There is one 
material objcdion againft fowing Chefnuts in drills, 
which are well known to fcrve a$ guides or con- 
ductors to the field raoufe, who will run from one 
end to the other of a drill without letting a fingle 
put eicape her : we rather recommend fctting them 
with a dibblen either promifcuoufly or a quincunx, at 
about fix inches diftance. 

• Ev£IrYK 
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IEvelyn fays, that coppices of Chefnuts may be 
thickened by layering the tender young fiioots ; but 
adds, that " fuch as fpring from the nuts and marrons 
are beft of all.*' There is a Itriped-leavdd vafiegation 
which is continued by budding ; and the French are 
faid to graft Chefnuts for their fruit ; but Miller. 
fays, fuch grafted trees are unfit for timber. 

The Chefnut will thrive upon almoft any foil 
which lies out of the water's way; but difafFecfcs wet 
moory land *. See more of this tree under Wood- 

XANDS. 

3. The Dwarf Chesnut grows to about eight 
or ten feet high. The ftem is of a brown colour, 
and divides into feveral branches near the top. The 
leaves are of an oval, fpeaf-lhaped figure, acutely 
ferrated, with a hoary caft on their under fide. The 
flpwers come out in the fpring, in flender knotted 
catkins : They are of a greenifli yellow colour, and are 
very feldom fucceeded by ripe feeds in England. This 
tree is hardy, and thrives beft in a moift jfoil and Ihady 
fituation. 

The method of propagating the Dwarf Chefnut 
is from feeds, which we receive from America, Thefe 
ihould be planted in drills, as foon as they arrive, irt 
a moiftifli bed of rich garden mould. If the feeds 
are good, they will come up pretty foon in the fpring. 
After they appear, they will require no trouble, except 
keeping them clean from weeds, and watering them 
in dry weather. They may ftand in the feed bed two 
years, and be afterwards planted in the nurfery ground 
at a foot afunder and two feet diftance in the rows ; 
and here when they are got ftrong plants, they will be 
fit for any purpofe. 

• The Chefnut flourilhes in the Vallics oF the Highlands ; 
particulai'ly at Taymouth and Dankeld. It feems to dlilike MS 
cold land. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Polygamia Dtoecia :, Her-r 
maphroditc flowers and female flowers upon diftinft 
plants ; the former containing two males and one fe- 
male each ; the latter one piftillum only : There are 
three Species. 

1. Fta'xinus Exciflftor : The Common Ash ; u well 
knawn tall deciduous tree-, common throtighont England 
and moft parts of Europe. 

2. Frafxinus (ymus : The Flowering Ash; alow 
decifluous tree-, native of Italy and other fouthern parts 
of Europe. 

3. Fra'x'inus Americdna: The American Ash; a 
low deciduous tree ; native of Carolina and Virginia. 

I. The Common Ash is one of the loftieSl of our 
foreft trees In a clofe grove and in a foil it affefts it 
lengthens out into a beautifully clean fl:em, and rifes to 
an aftonilhing height : Bpt Handing fingly, it throws 
out large arms, forms a full fprcadrng head, and fwella 
Out into a ftem proportionable : Mr. Mar(han> mentions 
a very flourilhing one, growing in Benel churchyard, 
three miles north of Dunbarton, in Scotland, which> 
in 1768, meafurcd, at five feet high, fixteen feet nine 
inches in circumference. The leaves of the Afh, too 
tvell kftown to require dcfcription, are amongft the laft 
tvhich foliate in the fpring, and amongft the firft which 
fall in autumn. This alone depreciates its value very 
much as aft Ornamental^ efpecially near gardens ana 
gravel walks : and, planted fingly or in hedges, it be- 
comes 1MI utter nuilance in the neighbourhood it ftands 
in : every huftandman knows the injury it does to 
corn ; and there are few dairy-women who are not 
well acquainted with the evil cfl^efts of its leaves, in 
autumn j upon the produce of the dairy; befides, beiiig 
large and numerous- they foul and injure the after-grafs 
by rotting amongft it. Clofe groves are the only proper 
fituat on for the (Ai \ its ufes require a length and 
cleanneis of grain; and itjwould be well for the occu- 
piers 
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;p1ers of land^ and, indetd, for the coratnynity at large, 
if a fevere penalty was laid upon planting it in any 
other fituation. To enumerate the Vfes of the A(h 
would require a feparate volume: in this point of view 
ft undoubtedly ftands next to the Oak. The Farmer 
would find it difficult to carry on his buiinefs without 
it : and indeed, the cooper and the coachmaker would 
ht equally at a lofs with the wheelwright, fhould z 
fcarcity of Afli take place ; and we know of no fpccies 
of tii»ber fo likely to be worn out in this country as 
the Aih. The juu complaints of the Hufbandman ace 
expelling it very properly from our hedges; and we are 
concerned to fee, amongft the numerous plantations 
which have of late years been made, fo few of this 
neceflary tree ; it is therefore more than probable that 
no tree will pay better for planting; not, however, ii| 
iingle trees and iiedge-rows, but in clofe plantations, 
in the manner which is pointed out under Wood^ 

LANDS. 

The method of propagating the A(h is from^ 
feeds ; which are peculiarly prone to vegetation, and 
frequently (Catch under or near the tree they are pro* 
lluced upon, from whence tolerable plants may fome« 
times be coUeded; but in general they arc either cropt 
by cattle, or are drawn up flender and ill rooted, and 
feldom make fo good plants as thofe raifed by the gar- 
dener's affiftanee ii^ a prepared feed bed. EvELvai 
direds us to gather the keys from a young thriving tree 
in O&ober or November, and having laid them to dry^ 
fow them. " any time betwixt then and Chriftmas ; but 
pot altogether fo deep as your former mafts" (meaning 
thofe of iieech. Hornbeam, &c,). *' Thus they do in 
Spain, from whence it were good to procure fome of 
the keys from their beft trees." He recommends the 
young plants' Handing two years in the fcminary, and 
cautions us, in removing them into the nuffery, " not 
to cut their head at all, which being young is pithy, 
nor by any means the fibrous p^rt of the roots; only 
that downright or tap root, which gives our hulband- 
pien fo much trouble in drawing, is to be totally abated ; 
}>ut this work ought to be in the increafe of Oftober or 
J^ovember, and not in the fpring. We are, as I told 
^ou, willing to fpare bis head rather than the fide 
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branches (which whilft young may be cut clofc), be-, 
caafe being yet young, it is but of a fpungy fubftance i 
but being once fixed, you may cut him as clofe to the 
earth as you pleafe ; it will caufe him to ihoot prodigi- 
oufly, fo as in a few years to be fit for pike (laves."— 
•* Young aflies are foraetimes in winter froft-burnt, 
black as coais ; and then to ufe the knife is feafonable, 
though they do commonly recover of themfelves 
flowly." He adds, " You may accelerate their fpring- 
ing by laying the keys in fand, and fome moift earth, 
Jiratum fuper Jiratum ;" but does not fay that this pre- 
paration will caufe them to vegetate the firft fpring. 
Miller fays, '' the feeds ihould be fown as foon^ as 
they are ripe, and then the plants will come up the fol- 
lowing fpring ; but if the feeds be kept out of the ground 
till fpring, the plants will not come up till the year 
after." — ** If they make good progrefs in the feed bed, 
(he faysj they will be fit to tranfplant by the following 

autumn," '^ as foon as their leaves begin to falL" 

Great care (he fays) is neceflary in taking them up : 
they Ihould not be drawn, but taken up with a fpade ; 
clearing the whole bed at once, placing the larger to- 
gether in rows, and the fmaller by themfelves. " The 
rows fliould be three feet afunder, and the plants a foot 
and a half diftance* in the rows: in this nurfery they 
may remain two yfears, by which time they will be 
flrong enough to plant where they are to remain; for 
the younger they are planted the larger they will grow." 

? H ANBURY is very deficient upon the fubjeft of 

raifing Aflies in the nurfery way ; he does not even tell 
us the depth at which the keys are to be fown ; nor, 
except in general terms, when they are to be fown ; 

namely, *' foon after they are gathered. "-r We beg 

leave, however, to differ from thefe tkree great autho- 
rities. Infliead of fowing the keys in autumn, prefently 
after they are gathered, we venture to recommend their 
being fown in the fpring, in the firft favourable oppor- 
tunity in February or March ; for being fown in autumn 
fome few may, and in general will, vegetate the firft 
fpring, whilft much the greateft part will lie in the 
ground until the fpring following : the few that come 
up will be an incumbrance upon the beds, and will 
render the expcace of clearing them tlie firft fumraer 

unne-* 
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unncccffarily great ; whereas, on the co^itrary, if the 
fowing be deferred until fpring, the hoe and rake will 
have free range over the beds, and thiS expence of clean- 
ing them the firft fgmnier will be comparatively trifling. 
If the keys be well cared by fpreading them thin in an 
aijy place, and keeping them turned for a few days after 
gathering, they may be kept in a heap (moving them 
now and then) until fpring, with fafety. The deptU 
proper fpr fowing Alhen keys is from one inch to an 
inch and a half or two inches, according to the ftifFnefs 
jQ.r the lightnefs of the foil of the feed bed- If they be 
fown too deep in ^ clofe-textured foil, they will be apt 
to be fiijothered ; and if too (hallow in a porous one, 
the drought has too much power over them, and they 
are liable to be difturbed by the hoe and rake in clearing 
them the firft fumraer after fowing. Upon the approach 
of the fecon4 fprmg, the furfaqe of the beds fliould be , 
made as light and pulverous as poliible, in order to 
give to the embryo plants a free admiflion of air, and 
to facilitate their rifing; if part of the ftale mould be 
raked off, and a little frefh earth be fifted over in its 
Head, it will add confiderable vigour to the young 
pjants; which may be removed into the nurfery when- 
ever the croudednefs of the beds, the ftrength of the 
plants, or the con^eiiiency of the planter, may render 
It requifite. For raifing groves of Alh fee VVoop- 

J.ANDSr 

There are three Varieties of the Common Afh ; The 
Silver-Jfriped \ the Gold-Jiriped'y and the Yellow -coloured 
ji/h. Thefe Varieties may be continued by budding. 

Jf^VEi^YN tells us, *' that Alh may be propagated from 
a hough Jlipt o:f with fome of the old wood, a little 
before the bud fwells, but with difliculty by layers. 

The Alh will thrive in almoft any foil; bcft delights 
njoft in a moift fituatioii, fo that it ftand above the 
level of ftagnant water;' in marlhes, half-drained bogs, 
and by the fides of rivers, it flourilhes extraordinarily, 
outgrowing ev^n many of the aquatics themfelves. 

2. The Fi^owERiNG Ash. Of this fpecies there are 
two kinds or Varieties : The Virginia Flowering Ajh-^^^ 
and the Dwarf AJh of Theophra/ius. 

The f^irginia Flowering AJh when in blow is inferior 
io beauty to few of our flowering trees. It will grow 
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to near thirty feet in height. The branches of thij fort, 
in the winter, have nearly the fame appearance witrf the 
Common ; only they are, efpecially the youngeft, more 
inclined to a black caft : The buds alfo, which will 
begin to fwell in the autumn, are of that hu^. '^f he 
branches will not burn, when greeii, fo well as thofe of 
the Common Afli. The leaves are of a fine green, 
fmooth, ferrated, and confift of about three or four pair 
of folioles, placed a good way afunder along the mid. 
rib ; and they are ufually terminated by an odd one. 
The midrib is long, but not ftraight ; fwelling where 
the leaves, which fall off early in the autumn, come out. 
The flowers are white, produced in May, in large^ 
bunches, at the ends of the branches. Hanbury fays, 
** 1 have had this tree, the fecond year from the bud, 
produce, oo the leading (hoot, a tuft of flowers; and 
although this is not common, yet, when it gets to be 
about ten feet high, almoft every twig will be termi- 
nated with them. The flow6rs exhibit themfelves no| 
in a gaudy drcfs, but in a loofe cafy manner, all over 
the tree, which, together with the green leaves peeping 
from amongft this white bloom, makes the appearance 
extremely pleafing. I have never yet known the flowers 
to befucceeded by feeds," 

Dwarf AJh of Theophrajlus is, as the name imports, a 
low trfc for the Afh tribe ; about fourteen or fifteen 
ifcet is the height it generally afpires to. The branches 
^re fmooth, and of a darkiih green, The leaves are 
pinnated, of a dark green, and ferrated on the edges, 
out proportionably unaller than thofe of the Common 
Afli. 1 he flowers of this fort make no fbpw, though 
they are pofleflied of the petals neceflary to Complete a 
flowpr, which are denied the Common A(h. 

3. American Ash. The Varieties of this fpccies 
^re. Manna AJh^ Wbiu 4/^y Red AJhy Black AJh^ and 
New-difcovered AJh. 

Manna AJh will grow to about twenty feet high. It 
will fonietin^es flioot eight feet the firft year from the 
bud, thqugh it fcldom moots more than two feet in a 
fummer afterwards. The bark of the yo^ng flioots is 
fmbotb, pf a brownilh green, and has a few grayifh 
fpots. The leaves are compofed of four or five pair of 
folioles, placed on a ftraight n^idrib^ they are of a fine 
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pteafant green, and more acutely and deeply fcrrated 
than any of the other forts. The flowers make no 
fliow : They are partly the colour of thofc of the 
Common A(h, and are produced, like them, early in 
the fpriqfg, before the leaves appear* 

^bite AJh is fo called from the whitifh colour of the 
young branches in winter. They are fpotted all over 
with many white fpots, which makes their colour that 
of a lightifh gray. This fort will arrive to about 
thirty feet high ; and the branches are ftrong, and pro-p 
duced in an irregular manner. The folioks which 
4:ompofe the leaves are of a light gfecn, and obtufely 
fawcd on the edges : they feldom confift of more than 
three pair, with the ufual odd one, which has a long 
point ; and thefe are placed far afundcr, on the midrib. 
Thefe leaves fall off early in the autumn, when they arc 
of a light colour : This together with the gray bran- 
iches make the tree have a whitifh look. The flowers 
are produced in the fpring, and make no fhow. Tbi$ 
fort is commonly called the New-England Alh. 

Red AJh, The Red Alh is a flronger ftiooting tree 
than any of the former, the Common Afh excepted. 
The branches, which are fewer, are fmooth, and the 
young (hoots are of a reddilh colour in the autumn^ 
The leaves of this fort make the moft noble figure oJF 
jmy of the others ; for although they are feldom com- 
pofed of more than three pair of folioles, befides the 
odd one, yet thefe are exceedingly large, efpecially the 
odd one, which will be fometimes fix inches long, and 
three and a half broad. The pair next it, alfo, will be 
fine and large; though they diminifh in fize as they 
get nearer the bafe of the footOalk. Thefe folioles are 
diftinftly fa wed on their edges, are of a fine light green 
during the fummer, and in the autumn die to a red 
colour; fropi which circumftance, together with that 
of their rjed twigs, this fort takes the denomination of 
the Red Alh. It has its feeds very broad, and is com- 
monly called the Carolina Afh. 

. Black AJh we receive from abroad bv that name ; 
though it is difficult to fee the propriety of its beingj'fo 
called. The colour of the fhoots is nearly like tliat of 
J}ip White Afh i b\jt they fhpot ftronger, and promifc 
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to form a larger tree. The leaves are large, and ribbed 
underneath ; of a very dark green, and die to a ftijl 
darker in the autumn- 1 he folioles are not fo large a$ 
thofe of the Red fort, but they quit the tree about the 
fame time. The keys are very broad, and, when we 
receive them, of a blackifti colour^ 

*^ N ew-d:f covered JJh I received from Pennfylvania, 
■where it was difcovered growing in the woods near 
Philadelphia, 'llae keys are very frriall and ilat, and 
come up in a fortnight after being fown. The young 
Ihoots of this fort are covered with the fame kind of 
bark as the White Afl^, and the leaves nearly refemble 
thofe of the Black Aih, though they are not quite fo 
Ia.rge;" Han bury. 

Ail the forts of foreign Afhcs are eafily propagated. 
I. By feeds, if they can be procured from abroad* We 
often have them in February ; and if they are fown 
direftly, they will fometimes come up the beginning of 
May, though they generally lie, or at leaft the greateft 
part of them, until the fpring following. The beds 
may be made in any part of the garden ; and almoft 
any fort of garden mould, made line, will do for the 
purpofe. .After the feeds are fown, th^y will want no. 
other care than weeding, until the plants are a year or 
two old in the feed bed, when they may be taken up, 
and planted in the nurfery, at the lifual diftance of a 
foot afunder, and two feet in the rows, which will be 
fuiiicient for them until they are finally taken up, 
1^. Budding is another good method of propagating 
thefe' trees i fj that thofe who have not the convenience 
of a correipondence in the countries where they grow 
naturally, ihould procure a plant ootwo of a fort, and 
raife young Aihes of the Common fort for llocks. 
Thefe ftocks (hould be planted out in the nurfery, a 
foot afunder, and two'feet diflant in the rows. When 
they are one year old, and grown to be about the thick- 
nefs of a bean flraw, they will be of a proper lize for 
working. A little after Midfummer is the tii^ie for the 
operation ; and care muft be obferved not to bind the 
eye too tight. Tiiey need not be unloofed before the 
latter end of September. In March, the head of the 
ftock fhould be taken off, a little above the eye 5 and by 

thQ 
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the end of the fummcr following, if the land be good, 
they will have made furprifing ftrong ihoots, mapy q( 
them fix feet or more. 



GENISTA. 



LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dladelph'^a Decandrla : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the 
males Handing in two divifions: There are fourteen 
Species ; {even of which come under our notice : 

1. Geni'sta Tr'tdenidta : The Portugal Broom; 
i? deciduous Jhrub ; native of Portugal and Spain. 

2. Cjeni'sta Tincio'ria : The Dyer's Broom, or 
Woodwaxen ; a low deciduous Jhrub \ native of Eng- 
land and Germany. 

3. Geni'sta Filo'fa: The Branching Broom; a 
deciduous Jhrub '^ native of Hungary, GermanVj and 
France. 

4. Geni'sta JngUca : The Dwarf English 
Broom, or Petty Whin ; a deciduous Jhrub ; natural 
to moift, heathy grounds in feveral parts of England. 

5. GEHi'sT A i^ermunica : The pRicKLY German 
Broom; a low dei^tduous Jhrub \ native of Germany. 

6. Geni'sta Hijpdnica: The Pricicly Spanish 
j^ROOM; a deciduous fi^rub ; native of Spain and France. 

7. Geni'sta Cundicuns : The Italian Broom, or 
TheCYTisus OF Montpelier; a low deciduous Jhrub \ 
jjative of Italy and about Montpelier in France. 

*^* For another Clafs of Brooms, Tee Spartium. 

J. The Portugal Broom is one of the larger 
growers ; It will arrive to be five or fix feet high : the 
branches are very flender, tough, and for the'nioft part 
three-cornered and jointed. The leaves end in three 
points, and are fmall ; though fome of them will be, 
produced by threes, in fuch a manner as to be entirely 
trifoliate leaves; whilll others agai'i are often found 
fingle. By the beginning of May, tins (hrub will be in 
^low. The flowers, wiiich are yellow and of tiie but- 
terfly 
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tcrfly kind, are fach very large : They grow from the 
fides of the branches, aiid wings of the leaves, iingly, on 
ihort footftalks, and are produced in fo free and eafy a 
manner, that they may not improperly be faid to have a 
genteel appearance. They are fucceeded by pods, in 
which are cpntained kidney-ihaped feeds, that will be 
Tipe in autumn. 

There are two Varieties of this fpecies of Broom, one 
with larger, the other with narrower leaves, both of 
which are fought after by thofe who are fond of having 
great varieties. Thefe forts are the Jcaft kinds^ and re^ 
ifjuire a Iheljered fituation. 

2. The Dyer's Bropm. Of this fpecies there arc 
two varieties, one of which has a narrower leaf, and 
grows more upright ; the other is more fpreading in its 
branches, l^heir natural growth is about two orthreq 
feet high, and their branches are taper and channelled. 
The leaves are of a lance-like figure, and placed alter- 
nately on the branches. Thefe branches wjU produce 
fpikes of yellow flowers in June, in fuch a manner, 
that though each individual flower is but fmall for 
thofe of the butterfly kind, the whole flirub will appear 
covered with them to the pleafure of all beholders, 
Thefe flowers are fucceeded by pods, which will have 
ripe feeds in the autumn. 

3. Branching Broom, as the name indicates, is % 
plant whofe branches fpread abroad, and decline towards 
the earth's furfa(;e. I'he main ftalk is befet all over 
with tubercles, and the leaves that ornament the ilender 
branches are obtufe and fpear-fhaped. The flowers, 
which are yello>y, are produced at the ends of the 
branches, in fpikes, in June ; and they are exhibited in 
fuch profufion as to make a delightful (how. They are 
fucceeded by pods that ripen their feeds in autumn. 

4. Dwarf Engj-ish Broom has many beauties to' 
j-ecomniend it to the gardener, though it grows corpmori 
on many of our barren heaths. , In thefe places, it goes 
by the cant name of Petty lVhin._ All the forts of our 
choicell cultivated plants grow wild in fome parts of the 
globe, bu/ lofc nothing of their value becaufe they 
appear thus fpontaneoufly : Why then (hould thi$, 
becaufe it is common i^n fome parts of England, be 
denied admittance intp gardens, efpccially thofe that 
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are at a remote diftance from fuch places, as it has 
many natural beauties to recommend it? It is a low- 
plant, fcldom growing to be more than two feet high ; 
on which account no garden is fo Imail but it may be 
there planted, if the commonnefs of it be no objcftioa 
to the owner. This (hrub has fome fingle, long fpines, 
though the flower branches are entirely free from tnem^ 
The leaves, Jike the Ihrub, are proportionally fmall, 
of a lanceolated figure, and grow aJternately'on the" 
branches. The flowers, which' are of a fine yellow, are 
produced the beginning of May, in cluftei*s, at the ends 
of the branches ; ainl are fucceedcd by thick fhortpods, 
- in which the feeds are contained. 

5. German Prickly Broowt will grow to be about 
a yard high. This fhrub is armed with many com- 
pound fpines ; the branches are flender and numerous^ 
though thofe that produce the flowers are entirely free 
from fpines. The Jeaves of this fort, alfo, are fmall, 

* and of a lanceolate figure, and grow alternately on the 
branches. The flowers are produced in plenty at the 
ends of the branches, in June : They are of the colour 
and figure of the others, and are fucceedcd by pods, in 
which the feeds are contained. 

6. ^Prickly Spanish Broom will grow to be five 
or fix feet high.^ This flirub is pofleflfed of many com- 
pound fpines ; "though the Branches that produce the 
flowers are entirely free from them. The leaves are 
exceedingly narrow, many of them being no wider than 
a thread, but very hairy. The flowers are yellow, pro- 
duced in May, in clutters, at the ends of the branches ; 
and are fucceedcd by hairy comjj^efled pods, in which 
the feeds are contained. 

7. Italian Broom rifes, with an efeft, flirubby, 
branching, ftriated ftalk, to the height of about a yard. 
The leaves are trifoliate, oval, and hairy underneath. 
The flowers come out on leafy footftalks, from the 
fides of the branches: They" are- of a bright yellow 
colour, appear in June, and are fucceeded by hairy pods, 
containing ripe feeds, in September. 

The bcft way of propagating all thefe forts is by 
feeds ; and if thefe are fown foon after they arc ripe, 
they will come up earlier in the fpring, and make better 
plsuits by the autumn. They ihould oply (land one 

year 
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year in the feed bed before they are tranfplj^nte<l# 
They (houjd be taken up in the fpring, and planted 
out finally, in ground properly prepared for fuch fmall 
plants ; for the lefs they are removed, fo much the fafter 
will they thrive ; as they naturally grow with long ftrong 
ftringy roots, that do not love to be difturbedj on 
wbi2h account, if places in the plantations were to be 
marl^ed out, the mould made fijie, a few feeds of the 
different forts fown, and fticks fet as guides to prevent 
their being hoed or dug up ; plants that have been thus 
raifed, without removing, will (hoot ftronger, and 
flower better, than any that have been brought from 
the feed bed or nurfery. After they are come lip, if 
there be too many in a place, the weakeft may be drawn 
out, and only two or three of rhe ftrongeft left, which 
will caufe them to flower better and ftronger. 



GL ED t T SI A. 



LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Polygamla Dloeda t 
Hermaphrodite flowers and male flowers upon one 
plant, and female flowers upon a different plant. There 
are two Species : one of them a Stove plant ; the 
other 

Gledi't5IA 7riaca*nthos : The Gleditsia, or Tri- 
PLE-THORNED AcACiA ; a deciduous tree '^ native of 
Virginia and Pennfyl?*inia. 

The Gleditsia. Its growth is naturally upright, 
and its trunk is guarded by thorns of three or four 
inches in length, in a remarkable manner. Thefe 
thorns have alfo others coming out of their fides at 
nearly right angles : Their colour is red. The branches 
are fmooth, and of a white colour. Thefe are likewife 
armed with red thorns, that are proportionally fmaller : 
They are of fcveral diredions, and at the .ends of the 
branches- often ftand fingle. The young fhoots of the 
preceding fummer are perfectly fmooth, of a reddifti 
green, and retain their leaves often until thb middle of 

Novem*- 
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November. Although there is a pecuh'ar oddity in the 
nature and pofition of the fpines, yet the leaved Con- 
ftitute the greateft beauty of thefe trees : They are 
doubly pinnated, and of a deHghtful fhining green. 
The pinnated leaves that form the duplication do .not 
always ftand oppofite by pairs on the middle rib ; the 
pinnae of which they are compofed are fmall and nu- 
merous ; no lefs than ten or eleven pair belong to eacli 
of them ; and as no lefs than four or five pair of fmall 
leaves are arranged along the middle rib, the whole 
compound leaf confifts often of more than two hundred 
pinnae of this fine green colour : They fit clofe, and 
jlpread open in fine weather; though during bad wea- 
ther they will droop, tind their upper furfaces nearljr 
join, as if in afleepingftate. The flowers are produced 
from the fides of the young branches, in July ; They 
are a greenifli catkin, and make little fliow ; though 
many are fucceeded by pods, that have a wonderful 
effeft j for thefe are exceedingly large, more than a foot, : 
fometimes a foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, and of a nutbrown colour when ripe ; fo 
that the efFeft they occafion, when hanging on ,the fides 
of the branches, may eafily be gueiled. 
- There is a Variety of this fpecies, with fewer thorns, 
fmaller leaves, and oval pods. It has nearly the refem- 
blance of the other ; though the thorns being not fo 
frequent, and the pods being fmaller, each containing 
only one feed, this fort lofes that fingular effedl which 
the other produces by them. 

The PROPAGATION of thefe trees ij> not very diffi- 
cult. We receive the feeds from America in the 
fpring, which keep well in the pods, and are for the 
moft part good. They generally arrive in February; 
and, as foon as poflible after, they Ihoul^ be fown in a 
well ftieltered warm border of light fandy earth. If no 
border is to be found that is naturally fo, it may be im- 
proved by applying drift fand, and making it fine. The 
feedjlhould be fown about half an inch deep \ and they 
will for the moll part come up the firft fpring. If the 
fummer Ihould prove dry, they muft be conlVantly 
watered ; and if (hade could be afforded them in the heat 
of the day, they would make ftrongcr plants by the 
autumn. A careful attention to this article is peculi- 
arly 
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arly rcqtiiiitc ; for as the ends of the branches are oftcfi 
killed, if the young plant ha^ not made fome progrcfs^ 
i^ will be liable to be wholly deftrpyed by the winter's 
frofi, without protcftion; And this renders the fowing 
the feeds in a warm border, under a hedge, in a well 
(heltered place, neceffaryi for there thefe flirubs will 
fcndure our winters, even when fcedlings, and fo will 
require no farther trouble ; nay, though the' tops 
Ihould be nipped, they will (hoot out again lower, and 
will foon overcome it. It will be proper to let them 
remain two years in the feed bed, before they are 
planted out in the nurfcry. The fpring is thcbcft 
time for the work. Their diftances fhould be one foot 
by two; the rows fhould be dug between every winter j 
and, being weeded in fummer, here the/' may continue 
with no other particular care, until they are fet out to 
remain. Thcfe trees are late in the fpring before they 
exhibit their leaves, but keep Ihooting long in the 
autumn. 



GLYCINE. 



LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Diadelphia Decandria : 
Each flower contains ten males rifing in two divifions, 
and one female. There are fourteen Species ; five of 
which have been enured to the open air of this country. 

1. Glvci'ne Frut/fcens: The Carolina Kidney 
Bean ; a climber ; native of Carolina and Virginia, 

2. Glyci'ne A'pios : • The Ash-leaved Milk 
Vetch ; a climber \ native of Virginia. 

3. Glyci'ne Tomentdfa: The Climbing Rest- 
harrow; a climber \ native of Virginia. 

4. Glyci'np Comclfa-: The Maryland Kidney 
Bean} a climber \ natural to moilV Ihady places in 
Virginia. 

5. Glyci'ne Mono'ica : The Virginia Glycine ; 
a climber ; native of moift fliady places in Virginia. 

I. Carolina Kidney Bean does not rife by the 
afliftance of ciafpersi but by the twining branches^ 

which 
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\ Wliicli tiatuirally twift round ahy adjafcdiit tree ; nay, if 

trees are ten feet or more diftance from the root of tb^ 
f plant, its branches, being too weak to fupport them- 

lelves, will trail along the ground until they reach theft? 
trees, and then they will twine their branches with 
theirs, and arrive to a great height : Indeed, where tree^ 
^re near at hand, and they begin by the firft fprin^ 
ihoot to twift abo\;it them, they will twine up to thenj 
to th€ height of near twenty feet. This climber \% 
tpoilefied of noble large pinnated leaves., very much likp 
^hofe of liquorice;. The folioles are about three pair in 
number, arranged on their common midrib, and they 
^w?ys end with an odd one. 'f'heir colour, is for thp 
•iQoft part of a lightifh hoary caft, with a blueiOi tinge. 
The flowers are very large and ornamental : Thei;: 
colour is tliat of a .blueiih purple, and their general 
charafters indicate their ftrufiufje. They are produce^ 
/rpm the wings of thf leaves, in July and Auguft ; and 
are fucceeded by long pods, like Kidney Beans. 

Thi« fine climber is eafily |»b.o^ag at^b, i. By feeds^ 
'if tliere i« a conveniency of procviring them from 
abroad ; for they never ripen with us. In the fpring, 
as foon as we receive them, they Ihould be fown in fiq^ 
beds of light fandy earth, half an inch deep. They 
will readily <?ome up, and all fummer muft have frequent 
waterings ; and if the beds be Ihaded in hot weather, it 
will be the better. In winter the beds fhould be hooped^ 
• and covered with mats in frofty weather : And in fpring 
the ftrongeft may be drawn out, which will thin the 
bed, and make .way for the others, which (hould ftand 
until the next fprmg. Plants thus drawn fhould l^e 
: fet in the nurfcry, at fnjall diftances, and in a year or 
two after they will be good plants for any place where 
they are wanted. 2. This plant is alfo eafily encreafed 
by layers ; for if the young (hoots of the preceding 
fummer be laid in the ground in the autumn, by the 
autumn following they will have ftruck root ; wh^a 
the beft-rooted and ftrongeft layers may be planted out 
to fbnd where they are wanted, whilft the weaker, or 
thofe with hardly any root, may be fet in the nurfery, 
' like the feedlings, to gain ttrength. 

2. The AsH-LEAVEp Mii^ Vetch will twine from 

fix to twelve ftet high, ac*ffding to the nature of the 

. Vol. II. • L foil; 
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foil; for in a rich fat mould it will grow near douhU 
the length it will in a foil of an oppofitc nature. The 
ft ilks die to the ground every autumn : and in the 
fpring new ones are ilfued forth from the roots, whicK 
are compofed of many knobs, that encreafe in number, 
the longer the plant is fufFcred to remain. The leavei 
fomewhat refemble thofe of the Afli-trce, being pinnated 
almoft in the fame manner. The folioles, which con- 
fii\ of three pair bcfides the odd one, arc of an oval 
lanceolate fhape; and being arranged oppofite along the 
midrib, and terminated mth a fingle one, form a fine 
leaf. The flowers are produced from the fideis of its 
twining Aalk?, in Auguft. They grow in fmall fpikef^ 
are of a reddilh colour, and being of the butterfly or 
pea-bloiTdnied kind, make a pretty good Ihow. Thefe 
flowers are fometimes fucceeded by pods, which never 
perfeft their feeds with us. 

3. CtiumUG Restharrow is but a low plant for 
a climber, feldom arifing higher than five feet. The 
ilalk dies to the ground every autumn ; and the lofs is 
repaired by a natural fucceflion prefented from the root 
every fpring. The leaves are trifoliate, and very downy. 
Every one knows the beauty that arifes from leaves of 
a hoary nature, amongft the variety of greens of different 
tinges. 'I he flowers are of the pea-bloom kind, and 
are produced irt fhort bunches, in June and July, frorti 
the fides of the ftalks. ' hey are of a yellow colour, 
and, though they are rather fmall in proportion, are 
very beautiful. They are fucceeded by pods, in which 
two feeds only are contained, and which will be ripe 
with us in September. 

4. The Kidney Bean Plant of Maryland has 
a llender, annual, twining ftalk, which will arife to be 
three or four feet high- I he leaves are trifoliate, and 
fit ciofe to the ftalks. They are hairy, and the folioles 
are of zn oval lanceolate (hape j and being of a good 

;gie^n, make the whole ornamental enough. But the 
greateft ornament this plant rceives is from the flowers, 
which are aifo of the pea- bloom kind, and are of a 
dear blue. They are produced in June, from the fides 
of the ftalks, in fine recurved bunches ; and thefe arc 
fucceeded by pods, whidi will have ripe feeds in Auguft 
or September. 

5- The 



♦ 5. The Virginian Glycine will arife with iti 
ilender branches to a degree higher than the other. 
The l^alks are hairy, and the leaves with which they 
are ornamented are trifoliate and naked. The flowers 
are produced from the fides of the ftalks, in Tune and 
July. They grow in pendulent bunches, and are alfo 
of the butterfly kind. They are very beautiful, and 
each exhibits a variety of colours ; for the wings and 
the keel are white, whilft the ftandard is of a pale violet 
colour. Thefe flowers are facceeded by comprefled 
half-rounded podt^ hanging hj lengthehod peduncles ; 
and the feeds will often be ripe in September. 

All thefe forts are propagated oy the feeds; and 
this may be in the places where they ar^ to jremain, or 
in warm well (helfeered beds, or in pots, to be houfed for 
the firft winter, if it (hould prove fevere. They will 
very readily come up ; and if they are fown in the 
open ground, the beds ihonld be hooped at the approach 
ot winter, to be covered with mats, iu cafe ix Ihould 
prove, bad. It will be proper to plunge thofe fown in 
pots, immediately after, up to the rims in the natural 
mould; this will keep them cool and moift : At the 
approach of hard froits, they may be removed into the 
greenhoufe ; and in fpring may be turned out into the 
places where they are dehgned to remain. Thofe ia 
the beds, alfo, Ihould be tranfplanted to fuch places : 
Their after-management will be only to part the roots 
about every three or four years ; and by this method 
alfo they may be all encreafed. The fpring is the beft 
time for patting the roots ; and by this way they may 
be multiplied faft enough. As to the firik fort, this 
method is chiefly pra&ifed for its propagation, as it 
does not ripen its feeds here, unlefs there is a conveni- 
cncy of procuring them from abroad. The roots of 
this fort are compofed of feveral knobs; and thefe 
being taken up and divided readily grow, and become 
good plants. 

Thefe perennials are all proper to be planted amongfl 
Ihrubs in warm and well fheltered places ; for they are 
rather of a tender nature, and are often deftroyed by 
fevere frofts. As the ftalks are all annual, as lopn as 
they decay at the approach of winter, they (hould be 
cut up clofe to the ground, and cleared off fuch plants 

L.a at 
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is arc hear thtrtif fey which they have afpired, othenifrifi* 
they will have a dead paltry look, and render the place 
inelegant ; for, even in the dead of winter, neatneft 
and elegance muft be obferv^d, which will not only 
fhew a more promlfing expeftation of a rcftlrreftion, 
but the clearing away old ftalks, &c. will be better for 
the plants themfelves, as thcv would in fomfe degrc* 
hinder arrd choke the yotin^ moots as tbey advance ifl 
tec fpring* 
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' ItNrffe'Ali daft and drdfcr, Decandna Mont^te : 
jEach ftbvf^t (Contains tcrt males and orre female : Thertr 
-ilre five SPECIES ; one of ^hich will ftand our wintfer. 
^GuitAT?Di'NA Dio'kh : The Canada Nicka* 
TitiE ; a deciduous tree (irjhruh\ native of Canada. 

Thk.CAr^ADA NicitAR'TRfefe. The fterii is ereft^ 
Krtn, often twenty feet high, and fends forth fcreral 
, tranches, which are covered with' a fmooth, Miiifli^ 
Sslfti-colotired bark. The leaves are bipinnated ; andl 
the folidles are large, fmooth, entire, and ranged alter- 
nately on the midrib. The flowers appear in July or 
Augnft ; but are very rarely fucceeded by feeds in Eng-» 
land. 

This fpccies is propagated, i. By feeds, which 
muft be procured from the places where the tree natu- 
rally grows. The feeds are very hard, and often lie tw6 
years befoie they make their appearance ; fo that if thfey 
)are fown in common ground, the beds muft all the tim6 
be kept clean from weeds. In the autumn it will b^ 
proper to ftir the furface of the mouldy but not fo deie|> 
ss to difturb the feeds. In the fpring the plants will 
•ic^me up : All fummcr they muft be kept clean from 
weeds, watered in dry weather, and in the atitumn the 
ftrongeft may be planted out in the nurfery, at tii^ 
ttfuat diftance, w^hile the weakeft may remain another 
irear in the feed bed to gain ftrength. The feeds^ alfo 
ilnay be fown in pots, and plunged into a hotbed ; Thi» 

will 
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f^flbrit^tbjc jdants up the firft ipHng, After they 
mafce th^r appearance, they muft be hardened by 
degrees to the open air. 2. This tree may likewife be 
propagated by layers. Thefe muft be the fraaller fhoots 
of the laft year's wood. The operation muft be per^ 
formed by making a flit, as is praftifcd for carnations ; 
and the beft time for the bufinefs is the autumn. 3. By 
cutting the root, alfd, this tree may be encrcafed. In 
order to this, bare aw^y the eartli from the top of thp 
root ; then with the knife cut off fome parts of it, 
leaving them ftill in the ground, and only dire£ting 
their cnd« upwards ; Then cover the whole down 
lightly with mpuld* The parts that have been fepa- 
rated will (hoot out from the ends, ^nd come up fis 
fuckers all rbund the tree. If dry weather fhould hap* 
* pen, you will do well to water them all the fummer ; 
^^d in the autumn they may be removed to the place . 
where they are d^figned to remain^; which ought ^lway$ 
tp b^ in a light dry foil, ii> a well ihcjltpred jiace. 



HAMAMELIS. 



LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Tetrandria Digynia : 
Each flower contains four males and two females: 
There is only one Species ; 

Hamame'lis ^r^/Wr«; The DwARF Hazel ; q, 
ht(j deciduous Jhrub ; native of Virginia. 

The Dwarf Hazel is a Ihrub of about four feet in 
growth, and will conftitute a variety among other trees, 
thpugh there is no great beauty in it, except what is 
. afforded by the Icayes. Thefe are . placed on thtf 
branches, which are numerous and flender, in an alter* 
ii^te m^ainner, and much refemble thofe of our Common 
Hazel, that are known to all. The flowers mavke no 
/(bow ; but perhaps the time of their appearing, which 
happen? in winter, in November or December, when 
they will be produced in clufters from the joints of the 
young i^oo^s, may make the plant d^fifablc to fome 

If 3 pcr^ 
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perfons. Nothing farther need be faid to thtf'gardcncr 
concerning this fhrub, which Nature feems^ have de- 
signed for the ftriftcr eye of the botanift ; fo that we 
Ihall proceed to its culture. 

It is PROPAGATED, I. By feeds, which muft be pro- 
cured from America, for they do not ripen here. An 
cafterly border, well defend^ from the north and 
wcfterly winds, isbeft for their reception; for thefc 
plants, when feedlings, are rather tender ; when older, 
they are hardy enough. They will grow in almoft any 
kind of good garden mould, made fine ; and they (hould 
be covered about half an inch deep. They will not 
come up before the iecond, and fometimes the third 
fpring. 2. This tree may alfo be propagated by 
layers ; fo that whoever has not the conveniency of 
procuring the feeds from abroad, having obtained a 
plant or twp, may cncreafe them this way. The ope- 
ration ftiould be performed on the twigs of the pre- 
ceding fummer's (hoot: Thefe fhould be flit at the 
joint, and a bit of chip, or fometbing, put in tb keep 
the flit open. If thefe flools fland in a moiilifh place, 
which thefe fhrubs naturally love, and are layered in 
the autumn, they will have (hot root by the autumn 
following ; and may be then either planted out in the 
fiprfcry, or whci:c they are Ip remain. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Pentandria Monogym : 
|lach flower contains five males and one female : There 
are only two Species : 

I. He'dera Wlix: The Cqmmpn Ivv; a well 
known evergreen climber ; native of Epgl^pd and inofl 
parts of Europe. 

He'dera ^injuefo'lia: The Deciduous Ivy, or 
the Virginian Creeper ; a deciduous climber i native 
pf Virginia and Canada. 

I. 'Ihe Common Evergreei? Ivy. Befides the 
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fntiine fpccies there are three Varieties : namely, the 
cUow-ljerricd Ivy ;> the Gold-ftriped Ivy ; and thff 
Silver-ftriped Ivy, 

The Common Ivy is well known all over England^ 
md how naturally it either trails on the ground, or 
rifes with walls or trees, ilriking i^s roots all along tho 
fides of the branches for its fupport. It chiefly delights 
in old houfes or walls ; and when it has taken poiTemoQ 
of any outfide of the outer buildings, will foon cever 
the whole. It will make furpriiing progrefs when it 
reaches old thatch ; and will foon, if unmolefled, climb 
above the chimney itlelf. Neither are old houfes or 
walls what it chiefly likes to grow on ; for it will ftrike 
its roots even into the bark of trees. But above all, it 
chiefly afl^eds old rotten trees or dodderels ; for thcf^ 
it will almoft cover, and rear its bead with a woody 
Aem above the trunk, and will produce flowers ana 
fruit in great plenty. There, as well as on the fides of 
old walls and buildings, it becomes a habitation for 
owls and other birds. The ufefulnefs of Ivy, then, ia 
gardening, is to overrun caves, grottos, old ruins, &c, 
to which purpofe this plant is excellently adapted ; ^nd 
were it not for its commonnefs, it would be reckoned 
inferior to few evergreens ; for the older gray ftalks 
look well, whilft the younger branches, which arc 
covered with a fnooth bark of a fine green, are very 
beautiful. The leaves, alfo, are of a fine ftrong green^ 
are large and bold, and make a variety among them- 
felves ; for fome are compofed of lobes, whiilt others 
^re large, and of an oval figure. I'he flowers are 
nothing extraordinary, unlefs it be for the figure ia 
which they grow. This is ftf iftly th^ Corymbus ; and 
all flowers growing in fuch bunchjes are called by Bo- 
tanifts Coryrabofc Flowers. Thje fruit that fucceeds 
them, however, is very beautiful; for being black, and 
growing in this rpui^d regular order, and alfo continuing 
on all winter, i;t i^akes tjie tree fiagular, and,' were it 
not for its commonnefs, delirable. It is obfervable, if 
Ivy has no fupport, but is left to creep along the ground^ 
only, it feldom flowiers ; but having taken pofleffion of 
rails, hedges, trees, or buildings, from thefe it fends 
/Out WQody branchesi which produce the flowers and 
fruit, 

L4 The 
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The ITeHow-lerried Ivy differs from the Comnion Ivy 
in that its berries are yellow. It grows common in the 
illands of the Archipelago ; and is at prefent rare with 
las. This is the Hedera Poetica of old authors. 

The Gold-Jhripcd Ivy is the Common Ivy with yellow 
blotched leaves ; though it is obfervable, that thiS fort 
has very little inclination to traij along the ground, or 
lip trees or buildings, as i^ naturally rifes with woody 
branches, and forms itfelf into a bufliy head : So that 
this fort may be planted amongft variegated trees, or 
evergreens, a? a ftirub. Let it be fet Where it will, it is 
very beautiful ; for the leaves will be a mixture of 
yellow and green ; and fometimes they will have the 
appearance of being all yelloVv, thereby caufing a very 
fingular and ftriking look at a diftance.. 

I'he Silver-Jiriped Ivy is a variety of our Common 
fort, though the branches are naturally more flender. 
The leaves alfo are fnialler ; and of all the forts, tliis 
icreeps the clofeft to walls or buildings, or is of ftrength 
fuificient to form its ligneous branches, when got to 
the top, to any head. ** This plant (continues Han- 
bury, with whom it feems to be a very great favourite) 
is of all others to be planted againft walls for ornament ; 
for its leaves are very finely ftriped with ftreaks of filver, 
and the fets being ftrft planted at fmall diftances, will 
foon cover them all over, fo as to have a delightful 
iooTc. A more beautiful ornament to a wall cannot be 
conceived, than what belongs to a wall of Charley 
Morris, Efq[. of Loddington. It confifts of thefe plants, 
which having firft taken properly to the ground, an4 
afterwards to the mortar-joints, have fo oVerfpread the 
furface as to be a fight, of the kind, fuperior- to any I 
ever beheld ; and I am perfuaded there are few people olf 
taftc, who had fecn anything of this nature, but would 
be induced to have the like, even againft their choiceft 
walls. And hpre let jt always be remembered, that 
vvhereas o\?r Common Green Ivy is to hide and keep 
from view all pld and unfightly walls, fo the Silver-^ 
ftriped Ivy is to ornament all v^allsj even thofe of thci 
fineft furface.'* ' 

2. The Decidxjous American Iwis a real fpecics 
of Hedera. It (beds its leaves in the autumn ; and will 
ifpread itfelf over pales, wal|s, buildings, &c. in a very 
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Vtttle time*' It puts forth roots at the joints, vrbich 
fatten into mortar of all forts -, fo th^t no plant is mor^ 
proper than this to hide the uniightly furface of an old 
parn end^ or any other building which cannot be con- 
cealed from the view by trees being planted at focne 
diftance ; as in one year it will ihoot often near twenty 
ftet^ and, let tbe building be ever fo tugb, will foon be 
at |:he top of it. The bark on th<^ moots is fmooth, 
and of a brown colour ; and the buds in the fpring, as 
they are beginning to open, will be of a 6ne red. The 
leaves are large and well-looking. Each is compofed of 
five f mailer, which are ferrated at their edges. Their 
pommon footftalk is proportionably ftrong, and they 
die to a^ne red in the autumn. It grows with great 
luxuriance in the atmofphere of the metropolis. 

AJl the forts are to be propagate by cuttings ; 
for thefe being fet any time in the winter, in almofik 
any foil, will ftrike root by the autumn following; and 
^f they are permitted to remain another year, they will 
tb^n b^ flrong plants, fit to be fet out for good* The 
fi^9f|imon Ivy is alfo to be raifed from feeds. 
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LmNEAN Clafs and Order, Monadelphia Polyandrta : 
Each flower contains numerous males and one female ; 
the males being joined together at the bafc ; There are 
thirty-feven Species ; one of which adds great beauty 
to our grounds and ^ruberies, in autumn. 

HiBi'scus Syriacus : The Althe'a Fru'tex, or the 
Syrian Mallow, or the Syrian Hibiscus ; a deci^ 
duous Jhruh ; native of Syria. 

Tbe Althea Frutex, or the Syrian Hibiscus. 
pf this fpccies there are fcvcral Varieties : 
1 he fFhite Althea Frutex. 

Red-flowering Althea Frutex, 

Yellow-Jlowering Althea Frutex* 

Pale Purple-JISwermgAlthea Frutex. 

Deep Purple Althea Frutex. 

'^ ' ^ AU 
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All thcfe, though fuppofed to be only fyrtt of one 
fpecies of HibifcuSy afford wonderfor varieties to the 
gardener. They will grow to the height of aboQt fix 
feet. Their branches are not very numerous ; they arc 
ihioothy and of a whitifh colour. The leaves are of % 
pkafant green, and grow on ihort footftalks, irregularly 
on the branches* They are of an oval, fpear-lhaped 
%urey ferrated at the edges, and many of them are 
divided at the top into three diftinfl lobes. The flowers 
have longer footftalks than the leaves, and come out 
from the fides of the young (boots with them; info* 
much that the young (hoots are often garniflied with 
them their whole length. The Common Mallow pro- 
duces not a bad flower, did not its commonnefs render 
it unnoticed. The Bowers of thefe fpecies fomewhat 
refemble it in (hape, but by far exceed it both in fize 
and fplendor of colour; and each has a greater variety ; 
mfomuch that though they are termed Red, White, 
Purple, &c. from the colour of the upper part of the 
petals, yet the lower part of all of them is very dark, 
and feems to ilioot out in rays in directions towards 
the extremity of each petal. Auguft is the moiith we 
niav expeft to be entertained with this bloom; though 
in ftarved cold foils, the flowers rarely ever appear before 
September. Jt will bear a moift fituation. 

This beautiful (hrub may be propagatbp by two 
methods, i. By feeds, which we receive from abroad* 
Thefe fhould be fown in a bed of light fandy earth; 
^nd if it is not naturally fo, drift fand muil be added ; 
and if fome old lime rubbifh, beat to powder, be alfo 
mixed with it, it will be the better. Having worked 
them all tc^ether, and made the bed fmooth and fine, 
the feeds ihould be covered about a quarter of an inch 
deep. The fituation of this bed muft be in a warm 
well flieltered place, that the young plants may not 
fuflfer by frofts the firft winter. Any time in March 
vvill do for the work ; and in about fix weeks the young 
plants will come up. In the heat of fummer jt will b$ 
proper to Ihade them; and if conftant waterings are 
afforded them in dry weather, they will acquire greater 
ftrength and vigour by the autumn. At the beginning 
of November, befides the natural (helter of thefe beds, 
it will be proper to prick fijrze bulbcs at a little diftance 
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all around, to break the keen edge of the black frofts, 
which otherwifc would dcftroy many of them the firft 
winter t After that, they will be hardy enough for our 
fevcreft weather. They Ihould ftand in thefe feed beds 
two yearSf and all the while be weeded and watered ia 
dry weather. The foring is the beft lime for planting 
them out in the nurfery, where no more diftance need 
be allowed them than one foot. 2. Thefe plants may 
be propagated by layers ; for which purpofe the ftools 
(hould be headed near the ground, to tlirow out fome 
good ftrong fhoots the following fummer. Thefe 
mould be laid in the ground, the bark being broken, or 
cut at one or two of the joints, and they will have ftruck 
root by the autumn following, when they may betaken 
up and planted in the nurferY,like the fecdlings; and a 
fecond operation performed on the ftools. 3. Thefe 
plants may be railed alfo by cuttings ; for by planting 
. them in a fhady border, many of them will grow^ 
though this is not a certain. method. 
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Lit^NEAK Clafs and Order, Diucia Tetranirla : 
Male flowers containing four ftamina, and female 
flowers containing one piftil, upon diftin^t plants: 
Ttiere are only two Sfeciis : 

1. Hi'ppoPH^ Rhamntlidfs: The EuroPeav Sea 
Buckthorn; a tall dicidu^us Arub \ native of the Tea 
Oiores of this country and mou parts of Europe. 

2. Hi'ppoPH^ Canad^nfis: The American Ska 
PucKTHORN; a tall dtciduout Jhruh \ native of Canada. 

I. The European Sea Buckthorn will grow to 
, the height of about twelve feet, and fends forth nume- 
rous branches in an irregular manner. Their colour 
is that of a dark brown ; and on them a few ftrong and 
}ong jQiarp fpines are found, nearly like tbofe of the 
Common Buckthorn. 1 his tree is chiefly admired for 
its ^pgular a|p|>ef^rai>c^ in winter) fof (he young fhoots 
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of the pwccding fummer are then found thkkly fct 9r\ 
all fides with large, turgid, uneven, fcaly buds, of a 
darker brown, or rather a chocolate colour, than the 
branches themfelves : Fhefe give the tree fuch a par* 
ticolar look,* that it catches the attention, and occafions 
. it to be enquired after, as nauch as any Ihrub in the 
piantation. About the end of February thefe tirgid 
buds will be much larger; and a little before their 
opening, upon ftriking the tree with a ftick, a yellow 
duft, like brimftone, will fall from them. Though . 
fome think the beauty of this flirub to be diminiflied 
after the leaves are opened, yet thefe have tlieir good 
cffed ; for they are of two colours : Their upper fur- 
fece is of a daik green, their under hoary ; they are 
long and narrow, entire, have no footftalks, nearly like 
^hofe of the rofemary, though rather longer and 
broader; and they are placed alternately all around, 
» "witbottt any footftalks, on the branches. They con* 
tinue on the tree green and hoary date, foraetimes until 
the beginning of December, and at length die away to a 
light brown. The flowers are of no confequenqe to 
any but Nature's ftridt obfervers. They are produced 
in July, by the fides of the young fhoots ; the male 
flowers appear in little cluflers, but tl^ fenjales come 
out fingly. They are fucceeded by berries, which, ii> 
the autumn, when ripe, are either of a red or yellow 
colour, for there are both thofe forts. The wopd.isof 
a brittle texture, and a bright brown colour. 

2. Canada Sea Buckthorn will grow tp about 
the fame height as the other fpecies; nearly lhe fame 
dark brown bark covers their branches ; and, except the 
figure of therr leaves, which are oval, this plant differs 
in few refpefts from the European Sea Buckthorn. 

Both thefe forts may be propagated, i. By cut- 
tings of the young (hoots, planted in a fhady border, 
in Oftober ; though the moft certain method is by 
layers. If the trees -to be encreafed are of fome years 
growth, the ground Ihould be dug and made fine, as . 
well as cleared of the roots ofbad weeds, &c. all round. 
The main branches may be plaftied, and the young twigs 
that form the head laid in the ground; taking off their 
ends with a knif^, that they may only juft peep. If 
this work be performed in -the autumn, they. will be 
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good rooted plants by the autumn follot^ing, when 
they may be taken off, and either planted in the nup* 
fery, or where they are to remain* 4. Both tbefe fort« 
are fubjeft to fpawn, and throw out many lucters, 
fometimes at a good diftance from the plants; fo that 
by this method they jpropagate themfelves. 



HYDRANGEA, 



LiNNEAN Clafi and Order, Dec^ndrta Digynkt / 
Each flower contains ten males and two females : There 
i$ only l&hfe Species : 

Hydrange'a Arbor/fcens : The Hydhangea ; a 
•dtciduimsjhrub\ native of Virginia. 

The Hydkanoea feldam grows to more than a 
yard or four feet high, and affords as much plcafure to 
thofe who detight in fine flowers as it does to the 
botanift. It forms itfelf into no regular*head ; but the 
branches of which it is compofcd fhoot chiefly from 
the root. Thefe, when yonng, arc four-cornered and . 
grfeen ; when old, of a nne brown colour: They arc 
very large for their height, as well as very full of pith. 
The leaves are a great ornament to thefe plants ; being 
tdfo very large, and having their upper furface of a fine 
green, and their under rather downy. Their figure 19 
nearly (haped like a heart, but ends in an acute point ; 
and their fize will prove according to the nature of tlie 
foil they grow in. On a dry foil, they wili often be 
•no more than two inches long, and fcarcely an inch 
and a half broad ; but, in a moift rich foil, they will 
frequently grow to near four inches long, and two and 
three quarters broad in the wideft part They are 
ferrated at their edges, and are placed on long foot^ 
Halks, oppofite to each other, on the branches. But 
the flowers conftitute the greateft beauty of thefe plants^ 
for they are produced in very large bunches, in Auguil : 
Their colour is white, aind the end of every branch will 
1be ornamented with them. They have an agreeable 
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odour, and make fuch a (how all together astd diftln* 
jguifli themfelvcs even at a confiderable diflancc. With 
115, however, they are feldotn fucqceded by any feeds. 

The PROPAGATION of this plant is more eafy tbait 
to keep it within bounds : for the roots creep to a con- 
fiderable diftance, and fend up ilalks which produce 
flowers i fo that thefe being taken off, will be proper 
plants for any place. It likes a nioift foil. 



HYPERICUM. 



LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Polyadelphia Pclyandria: 
Each flower contains many males and about three fe- 
males ; the mal^s being joined at the bafe in many fetsc 
There are forty Species \ two of which arc proper for 
ornamental fhruberies. 

1. Hype'ricum Hirci*num : The Shrubby St. John's 
Wort, or the Stinking or Goat-scented St. 
John's Wort; a deciduous ^rub % grows naturally by 
the fides of rivers in Sicily, Calabria, and Crete. 

2. Hype'ricum Camri^nfe: The Cai^ary' St- 
John's Wort ; a deciduous Jhruh \ native of the 
Canaries. 

1. The Shrubby St. John's Wort. Of this there 
are feveral Varieties. 1 he Common is a beautiful 
Ihrub, near four feet in height. The branches arc 
fmooth, of a light brown, and come out oppofite by 
pairs from the fides of the ftrongeft llalks ; and thefc 
alfo fend forth others, which alternately point out dif- 
ferent direftions. 7 he leaves are of an oblong oval 
figure, grow oppofite by pairs, and fi<^very clofe to the 
llalks. Thefe being bruifed, emit a >ery ftrong dif- 
agreeable fcent. The flowers are yellow, and make a 
good fhow in June and July ; for they will be produced 
in fuch clullers, at the ends of the young flioots, that 
the fhrub will appear covered with them. They arc 
fucceeded by oval black-coloured capfules, containing 
ripe feeds, in thcRuturan. 

There 
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Thet'C is a VarUty of this fpecies, which will grow. to 
be eight feet high : The ftalks are ilrong, the leaves 
broad, and the flowers large \ and being produced iii 
great plenty, caufes it to be a valuable (hrub for the 
plantation. There is another Variety with variegated 
leaves, which is admired by thofe who are fond of fuch 
kinds of plants. There is alfo a Variety difpoflefled of 
the difagreeable fmell, which caufes it to be preferred 
by many on that account. 

2. The Canary St. John's Wort is a fhrub of 
about fix or feven feet high : The branches divide by 
pairs, and the leaves, which are of an oblong figure, 
grow oppofite by pairs, without any footftalks. The 
flowers come out in clufters from the ends of the 
branches : They are of a bright yellow, have numerous 
ftamina, which are jfhorter than the petals, and three 
fiyles. They appear in July and Augufl, and are fuc- 
ceeded by oval roundifh capfules, containing the feeds. 

No art need be ufed in propagating thefe (hrubs; 
for, I. Having obtained a plant or two of each, they 
will afford encreafe enough by fuckers. Having {loo<i 
about three years, the whole of each plant (hould be 
taken up, and the fuckers and flips with roots that this 
may be divided into, may reafonably be fuppofed to be 
twenty in number. The ftrongefl of thefe may be 
planted wher^ they are to remain, while the weaker may 
be fit out in the nurfery to gain flrength. 21 Thefe 
ihrubs may alfo be propagated by feeds, which ripen 
well with us, and will come up with common care ; 
nay, they will often fhed their feeds, which will come 
up without fowing, efpecially the laft fort. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dyandria Monogyyiia: 
Each flower contains two males and one female : Ther^ 
are fix, Species ; three of which are hardy enough for 
ourpurpofe. , , 

I. Ja's- 
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i. JA'sMtNtTM O0ci?ia'k: The CioilfMON "Wuift 
tASMiNE ; a deciduous Jhrub or climber ; native of 
India. 

2. Ja'sMinum Frtitkans: Tht CoMMo^* Yellow 
Jasmine ; a deciduous Jhrub or climber \ nativt of Atf 
South of Europe, and of the Eafti 

3. J A^sUinf VM Hi/miie: The Italiak JASMIKE ; S 
deciduous Jhrub or climber j native of Italy. 

!• The Common White Jasmines ha'vc tifuaOy 
been planted againft walls, &c. for the branches being 
llender, weak, and pithy, by fuch affiftance they have 
arrived to a good height ; though this flirub is not the 
moft eligible for that purpofe, as its branches, which are 
numerous, arc covered with a brown, dirty-looking 
bark, and affor^ Ihcltcr for fnails, fpiders, and other 
infefts, which in winter, when the leaves arc faUten, 
will give them an unfightly look; and if they are 
dipped and kept up to the wall, as the flowers are pro* 
duced from the ends and wings of the fboots, thcfe mull 
of courfe be fhear^ off; fo that little bloom will b« 
found, except what is at the top of the tree. It is not 
meant, however, to difluade thofe people who are fond 
of it from planting it againft walk : It naturally req4aire8 
fupport, though attended with thofe defeAs* It may, 
neverthelefs, be planted among (hrubs in the flirubery, 
to appear to great advantage. It fhould keep company 
with the lower kinds of fhrubs ; and whenever die 
branches grow too high to fuftain themfelves without 
nodding, and difcover their ruily ftems, thefefliotild'be 
taken oiF from the bottom. 1 here will always be** 
fucceflion of- young wood ; and thefe yoiM>g fheo^^, 
which are covered with a fmooth bark, of a delightful 
green colour, alfo exhibit the leaves and bloom. The 
leaves are pinnated, and very beautiful: They grow 
oppofite by pairs> and the "folioles are ufually three pair 
in number, befides the odd one with whkh each leaf id 
terminated. They are all of a darkftrong green colour, 
are pointed, and the end one is generally the largeft, and 
has its point drawn out to a greater length. The* 
flowers are produced from the ends and joints of the 
branches, during moft of the fummer mondis: They 
are white, and veijy fragrant ; but are fucceeded by iio 
fruit in EnglaiW, * • 

There 



' There IS a FanHy of this fort with yelloiir, ind another 
^'ith trhitc ftriped Icsives. 

2. The YELLdw jAsiitN^ i$ dftdti planted againft 
walls, pales, &c. as flie Branches itft' weak ind (lender i 
and it will grow to be ten or tvirclVc feet high, if thus 
fapported. It tnzfy however, be plknted hi fhrubery 
jhiarters, in th<i fame itianncr aS thfe other. The young ' 
inodts ai'e of a fiHe i):rong green colouf, adgulal^j^ and t 
little Haiif ; The learei are trifoliate, thodgh fome* 
times they gro^ lirigly : They are placed Alternately ori 
the branches, are of a thick coniiftfenfce, frtiooth, and of 
a fine deep green colour. Thefe leases, in well fliefl- 
tered places, remain until the fpring before they fall 
off; fo that this plant inay not improperly be ranked 
aitloilg evergreens, efpecially as the young (hoots arc 
always 6f a ftrong green. The flowers are yellow, Utid 
do ndt poQRifs the fragrance of the precedine fpefiies : 
They are produced in June, and the blow is Kiotlover^ 
but they are fucceeded by berries, which, when ripe» 
are black. Thefe have occafioiied this fort to be eallqd 
by fome pc^rfons the Berry-bearing Jafniih^. 

3. Thcf Italian Jasmine is, of all thd forts, beft 
adapted to W fhrubery, becaufe it lof^ part of its beauty 
if nailed tp a wall. It is liaturaliy otlower growth, and 
the branches are flronger, fewer in number, able' td 
fupport themfelves in an upright pofifion, and are 
angtilan The bark is fmooth, and of a fine deep green 
coldur. The leaves grovr alternately : They are chiefly 
ttifoliate) though fome pinnated ones are round upoxi 
this ihrub. The folioles are fmooth, and of a fine 
firong green : They are much broader than the pre- 
ceding forts, and often continue till fpring beforcf the]f 
drop off; fo that this fhrub, on account of the beautiful 
green colouf of the young (hoots, might have a place 
stmong evergreens. The flowers are yellow, and much 
larger .than thofe of the other forts : They are produce4' 
in July, and ate fometitnes fucceeded by berries ; but 
(hefe feidom if ever cdme to perfe£\ion; 1 Iiis fpecies 
is very hardy, and has grown in the md(i expofed 
places, refiflidff the fevereft frofts for many years. 

Little need, be faid concerning the propaoatiok of 
thefe plants ; for they will all grow by layers or cut-^^ 
lings ; fo that if either m|^ be purfued in the winter^ 
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jcni will h;ive plenty of pkms by the lulumn UUhNlfht^/ 
The cuttings, however, muft have a moift good lbii# 
and (hould be fbaded aiid watered, as the hot weather 
comes on, the beginning of fommer. The Cofnitson 
Veilow Jafmine may be propagated by Che fixds i but 
it naturally fends forth fuch plenty of fucken as to 
render it needlefs to take any other method for itf 
encireafe ; for tlitfe being taken off, will be good 
plaints ; nay, if it is planted in bordeni thej muft be 
appually taken for ufe, or thrown away, or they wilt 
ovcrfpread every thing that grows near them. The 
Yellow and' White ftriped-leaved, Jafmines 9re propa* 
gated by grafting, buddiirgi or inarching into ftock$ of 
the Common White : They are rather tender, cfpe- 
cially the White; therefpre muft have a warm fituation. 
The YeUow-ftripcd is the mofl common and leai! 
beautiful, aa^l may be encreaicd by layers and cutting^^ 
lake the j^aia fort, . . , . 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Tetrandria Tefragptfa f 
Each flower contains four males and four females^ 
There are three SPBCf es ; one of Europe, one of 
' Afia, and one of America : the laft has been hitro« 
duced into our gardens and Ihruberies, making with . 
our own Holly two fpecie*. 

1. Tlex Jquifo'lium : The CoMMOv HoxtY, or the 
European Holx^Y ; a well known evergreen tree «r. 
Jbrub \ native of moft parts of Europe, particularly of 
England* ' — . 

' 2, Tlex Caffine: The American Hon*Y,or the 
DoHOON Holly 5 an evergreen treeorjhruh ; native of 
Carolina. . 

I. The European or Common Holly will grow 
tb thirty or forty feet high, with a proportionable ftem. 
1^1 ifs /natural foil and iituation, namely, a high 
chalky, marly) or limeftone ioami the ftem frequently > 
i- • . . ' .flioots 
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ikooti tip naked and filvery, fix or eight feet high, 
fiipporting a clofe, fnug, elhptical head : This may be 
tailed its tree ftate. But the Holly, almdft as frc-. 
cjucntly, puts on a very different appearance ; feather- 
ing from the ground and rifihg with an irr^ular, loofe^ 
elegant outline j forming one of the mo& Ornamental 
evergreens Which Nature has furniflied us with. What 
renders it in this point of view peculiarly valuable,— it 
is not only highly ornamental in finglets' or groups, 
fianding in the open air, but will flourilh with great 
beauty under the (hade and drip of the. more Jofty de- 
ciduous tribes. BefidesJ the blufhing fruit of the 
Holly renders it moft ortiaraental at a time when the 
face of nature \% in a manner divefted of every other 
ornament ; In this light it is fuperior to the Box \ and,^ 
' indeed, taken all in all, the Holly is undoubtedly en- 
titled to take rank amongft the flm clafs of Ornamen- 
tals. In refpefl: of Utility^ the Holly gives place to the 
Box ; except for the purpofc of Hedges, and for this 
purpofe it ftands unrivalled ; — but of this the reader will 
find more under theArticle Hedged. Its wood, how- 
ever, is in good efteem. among the inlavers and turners ; 
it is the 'DuhtteJI of all woods ; its colour apptpaching' 
towards that of Ivory. 

The PROPAGATION of the Holly is principally from 
feeds. Evelyn tells us, that young feedlings, coUcfted 
froth the woods, and planted in a nurfery, in a few 
years Will make tolerable plants. Miller fays, the 
leeds "never come up the firftyear; but lie in the 
ground as the Haws do : therefore the berries (hould be 
buried in the ground one year, and then taken up and 
fown at Michaelmas, upon a bed expofed only to the 
morning fun ; the following fpring the plants will 
appear." — " In this feed bed, he fays, the plants may. 
remain two years ; and tlien Ihould be tranfplanted in 
the autumn, into beds at about fix inches afunder, where 
they may ftand two years longer, during which time 
they hiuft be conftantly kept clean from weeds ; and if 
the plants have thriven wtUj they will be ftrong enough 
to tranfplant where they are defigned to remain ; for 
When they are tranfplanted at that age, there will be 
lefs danger of their failing, and they will grow to a 
hajga fiise than thofe which are removei when they are 
Ma much 
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much lirgcr."— -He alfo tells us, ** the bcft time for. 
rcmoving^ Hbllrcs is in autumn, efpecially in dryland ; 
but where the foil is cold and mpiil, they may be 
tranfplahted with great fafety in the fpring; if the 
plants are not too old, or have not flood long unrc- 
moved ; for if they have, it is great odds of their grow- 
ing when removed." H Anbury differs with Miller in 
regard to fowing : he thinks the beft way is lo-fowthera 
as'foon as thcfy are ripe, and then, he fays, " they will un- 
doubtedly Come up' the fpfirg twelvemonth following." 
— ** However, ht adds, if the feeds have been buried, 
let them betakeri tip h\ Oftober; and having fomc fine 
light foil for the feminary, let tliem be fown half an 
ihc^ deep,, and carefully covered from the mice." He 
recommends, when the feedlings are two years old, that 
*♦ in the fpring they fliould be taken out of the beds and . 
planted in the nurfery in rows, a footafimder, and 
two feet diftance between the rows. Here they may 
Hand until they are of a fufficient fize to be finally 
planted ot(t." He follows Miller as to the time of 
tranfplanthig ; recommending autumn if the land be 
naturally dry: but if of a moid nature, he fays» 
** the planter need not be very anxious about the time 
of the winter in which he makes his plantations of 
Hollies." It is fomewhat extraordinary that men 
pr^fticalas MilIer and H anbury undoubtedly were^ 
Ihould not have been acquainted with the proper time 
of removing fo prevalent and fo ufefpl a plant as the; 
Holly : and it is ftill more remarkable, that the pro- 
* feflional nurfetymen of the prefent day Ihould, in ge- 
neral, be involved in the fame darknels. Spring is the 
very w6fft time for performing this bufinefs ; winter 
^nd autumn may be foxjtiewhat . more eligible ; but 
Summer is of all others the moft proper fcafon for 
itanfplanting the Holly. . At this time of the year, if 
the plants be young and well rooted, it matters not 
much how dry the foil is ; for they will, notwitll- 
{landing, fucceed with great certainty. Miller 
iieverthelefs is right iii faying that large Hollies which 
have not lately been nioved are difficult to tranfplant ; 
more efpecially fuch as have flood ih a thicket, ot 
under the fliadei 'of other trees. If, however, even 
theft be taken up with good roots, together with a large 
(Quantity of native mould adhering to themj their* 

* • heads 
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tcads leflcned by pruRing them in the conoiclic man- 
ner, and be planted during the fumraer months in a 
well tempered pafte, agreeably to the djreftions given 
under the Article Transpj^antikg, fucc?fs, though 
it cannot be infurcd, may with great probability be 
'Cxpeftcd. Thus far the Common Holly ;— which has 
been already treated of under the Article Hedges. 

But bcfidcs the genuine fpecies, there are of the 
European Holly almoft endlefs Farletles : Miller men- 
tions foihe eight or ten ; and Hanbur y enumerates up- 
warxls of forty ; Five of them are fufficicntly diftinft to 
merit feparate defcriptions ; the reft, diftinguifhed 
chiefly by the variegation or mottled appearance of 
their rcfpeSive leaves, would only form a long lift of 
uncouth nam^s, wholly uninterefting upon paper, how 
elegant foever they themfelves may appear m a group 
of Evergreens. , • " 

The Smooth -leaved Holly. 

The Green-leaved Yellow-berried Holly. 

The Box-leaved HoUy. 

The Hedge-Hog Holly. 

The ^aw-leavcd Holly. 
The Smooth'leaved Holly refembles in general appear- 
ance the Common fort. Of the two it fecms to be 
the ftrongell (hooter, and bids fair for the largeft 
growing tree. The leaves arc nearly oval, and moft of 
them are entirely free from prickles, only they end 
in acute p6ints. This fort is commonly called the 
. Carolina Smooth-leaved Holly : But it is a native of 
England, and is found growing amongft the others in 
many parts. 

The Gmn-leaved Yelhw^berried Holly differs in no 
refpcft from the Common Holly, only the berries are 
yellow ; and 1[s this tree produces berries in plenty^ 
which are thought by moft people to be uncommon 
and curious, this foit, on^ their account, is deferving 
of a place, either in fmall or large gardens, {n (hrubery<» 
quarters or plantations of any kind. 

The Box-leaved Holly hz$ but little claim to be fo 
called ; for though fomc of the leaves be fmall, pretty, 
free from prickles, and nearly oval, yet there will be fo 
many nearly as prickly as the Common Holly as to 
merit no claim to that appellation. The leaves, ho^- 
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ever, are fmall ; and by them, on, that account, tbn 
chief variety is occaiioned. 

The Hedge-'Hag HUly has the holders of the leaves 
armed with ftrong thorns, and the furface befet with 
acute prickles, a Tittle refembling thdfc of a hedgc- 
hogj which gave occafion to thjs fort being fo called by 
the Gardeners. This, together with the Striped forts 
of .it> Js jufily ranked amoag our Hollies of. tlie firft 
rate. 

The $aw- leaved Holly is a kind very different from 
any of the oth^r forts. The leaves are of the ordir 
nary length, but very narrow and of a thic^ fubflancf. 
Their edges arc formed into tlie likencfs of a faw i 
though they are not very (harp and prickly. This 
is a very fcarce and valuable HoUy, and is by all ad- 
mired. 

Thefe fix forts of themfelves form a ColleSion truly 
valuable to our evergreen ornamental plantations : if 
the variegated forts are.alfo to have a place, whicli they 
may properly enough, we introduce then a fre(h Col- 
ledion, which for variety and beauty far exceeds 
not only the variegated forts belonging to any onp 
genus, but perhaps ail the. variegated forts of trees and 
Ihrubs put together. 

But let us proceed to' the culture of thefe forts^ 
We have already fhewn how the- Common Englifh 
Holly may be railed from the berry. That method is. 
to be pra£lifed, and plenty of that fort ipay be raifed. 
Thefe are' to be ftocks, on which the others arc. to l^ 
budded or grafted : for though they will take by layerU, 
yet plants raifed that way are of little or no value ; and 
if the berries of the variegati^d forts be fown, th(^ 

}>lants will (Eome up plain, and be our Common Eng- 
iih Holly (though from Hedge- Hog berries plants of 
the Htdge- Hog Holly are frequently i aifed ). By graftr 
ing or budding, tl^.en) theie forts muft be propagated ; 
.tnd for this piarpofe yo^ng (locks muft be raifed of thie 
Common Holly, as h^s been already direSed. AftQt 
thefe have flood two years in the feed bed, they Ihould 
bct^en up, have tb,eir roots ihortened, and beplant^ 
out in the nurfery, a foot afunder, in rows at two feet 
diftance. The fummer following they will pr'obably 
p9kt few f)30Qts ; but the fummer aftejr tba^^ they wijf 
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ftioot ftrongly ; and when the operation is to be ))er- 
formed by grafting, thefe will be proper ftocks for the^ 
purpofeby the fpring foilowing. The firft week in March' 
is a good time for the work. Whip-grafting is the method 
to be praftifed ; a'nd k muft be performed on the young 
wood, namely, on that of the preceding fummer*s 
'flioot. The cions being cut true an J even, and well 
jointed to the flock, many of them will grow ; and 
this is a very good method of encreafing 'thefe trees. 
'J hey may alfo be multiplied at pleafure by inocula- 
tion. This operation is beft performed about ten 
days after Midfummer, in cloudy weather ; and for 
want of this, evening (liould be the time : and if much 
^ork is to be done, morning too may be added ; nay, 
. it may be praftifed ail day in the hotteft feafons, with. 
tolerable luccefs ; but this is never fo eligible, unlefs* 
wrhen the multiplicity of woik obliges us to lofe no time. ■ 
The young wood of the preceding fummer's (hoot is 
proper for the purpofe ; and the operation is to be 
performed in the ufual way. In the autumn the bands 
ihould be loofed, and in the fpring the ftocks dreffed 
up, and headed two or three inches above the bud ; 
the buds will be as early in (hooting out as any of the 
(hoots of the growing trees, and will foon become good, 
plants for any place. 

2. The DoHooN Holly is an Americail' plant, par-. 
ticularly of Carolina, where it grows to be nearly as 
large a tree as our Holly does with us. It naturally 
rifes with an upright ftem, which is covQred with a.^ 
brown bark, and this affords plenty of younger bran-^ 
ches, whofe bark is green and very fmooth. The leaves 
are pretty large, and of an oval lanceolated figure; they are 
of a thickifti compofition, of a fine green, and grow alter- 
nately on the branches. Their edges areferrated, though . 
altogether different from the Common Sawed Holly, their 
ferratures towards the ppper end of the leaf being fmall 
and (harp.> The leaf, on the whole, is of a fine com- 
pofition, and grows oil (hort footftalks on the branches. 
The flowers are fmall and white, and a little refemblc 
thofc of the Common Holly. They are prod Ucted 
from the fides of the branches, in (hort thick clufters ; 
and are in their native climate fucceeded by red berries, 
equalling tbofe of our Common fort in beauty. 

M4 TbQ 
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The DoHpofi Ho^Iy piay he propagated by ffse^^t 
'Which we receive from the countries where it grow$ 
naturally; for the lorries will not ripen, and ind^are 
very ifeiaom produced, in England. The beft way 19 
tp fow thefQ in ppts filled with tight fandy earth, a^- 
jfoon as they arrive, apd then plunge thena up to the 
Tinfi in the natura} rnould, where they m^y remain pn- 
til tjie fpriiig fpllow jng ; foj: they rarely cyer pojne nj^ 
the ^rft fummer* Tljc fpring after that the plant? will 
appcfU"; #n(} if they haye then the affiftanpe of a hot- 
%bcd, it wil} grcatljr help them forward- They mud be 
i|(bd to the open air foon. The pot$ mufl be taken up 
and plunged in a ihady |>lace, and ji) Of^ober they 
ibould be removed into the greenhoufe fof thp winter. 
In the fpring the plants in the pots may be thinned by 
drawing out die ftrongcft ; and thofp thus drawn (houldl 
be planted each in a leparate ppt, and muft be fet for- 
ward with a botpedi a^ before, Thp otlier?, ajfo, may 
l^e taken but at t^qro-or three y^ar$ growth, planted in 
pots, and a$ft,ed in j^be fame manner. Every OSober 
they (hould be removed into the grecnhoufjs, fe^ out ia 
the fprij^g, and treated as greenhpufe plants^ until they 
are at leafi five or fix years old *, for before then they 
will be hardly woody enough ^o venture the planting 
tnem out to ftand. The latter end of March, whei^ 
the danger of b^4 "weather is chiefly over, is tlie beft 
tjpcie for the purpofe ; and if they have a dry foil and 4 
^arm fituation, they will bear the cold of pur pommon 
winters; though if a very fcvere winter fhpuld happen 
before they are got very ftrong and woody,, it is more 
tjian probable that all of them will be deflroyed. 
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LlNN^AW Claft an4 Orde^, Pen^qndrla Monogynia 
Each floiyer contains five malps and one fen^ale. I'hei 
is only one Specie" • 

Ite'a Virgi'nica: 
native of Virgix^ia. 



is only one Species : 
Ite'a Ftrgi'nica: The Itea; a decldmus Jhruh\ 
ativc of Vireinia. 
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, The Itea is a plant of about five or fi« feet ia 

feeigbt. The branches arc numerous, and arc procjuced- 

irregularly all round* The leaves with which they art 

9rnaroented are of a fine green colour, gentle iferratures 

poflefs their edges, their figure is that of a fpcar, and 

they grow alternately on the twigs. But the flowerr 

conflitute the greateft beauty df thefe (hrubs : for they 

are produced in July, at the ends of the young ifaoots, 

in large crtSt fpikes : Their colour is white; and as 

moil of the branehes will be terminated by them, the 

tree itielf appears at a diftance like. one large bunch of 

white flowers : So delightfat is the variety which ^ 

Ni^ture furqifhcs for our contempisttion and pleafure. 

. T^he PROPAGATION of this beautiful fhrub is not - 

ycry eafy ; thpugb it may be propagated by feeds and 

layers, i. W« receive the feeds from abroad. They 

Ihould be fown in pots or boxes of fine loamy earth, 

niixcd with drift or fea fand; and thefe ihould be 

plunged up to the brim in the moifleft part of the 

garden, where they may remain till the fpring after ; 

for the feeds feldpm come up the firll year. In March, 

therefore, the ppts ihould be taken up, and plunged 

into ^ hotbed, which will promote the growth of tlie 

feeds, and make them become flronger by the autunin. 

After thjc h^t gf the bed is over, tliey may be put in 

tije fame mqift places agaia. The plants ought to be 

conftantly weeded add watered; and in the autuma 

fb^uld be removed ii^to the gfb^nhoufe, or placed un4er 

a hotbed frame, to be protected in fevere weather. 

This care Ihould be continued through the' next winter 

al^o. In jthe fprii)g, a damp day being made ciioice of, 

and a moiit part of. the nurfery being well prepared, 

they fhould pe taken out of the pots or boxes, and 

planted at about a foot afunder, which will be diftance 

lepougb for their fjtanding two or three years, when ihey 

vfill be of a fpfficieiit iize to be finally planted out« 

2. Thefe treesf ape alfo propagated by layers ; for which 

p^rpofe, foiiie of them fhould be planted for ilools in 

a moiftrich foil. The young fhoots of the preceding 

fgmmer fhould be l^id in tlie ground in the autumn ; 

and in order to make them ilrike root, a little wire 

fhould be twilled pretty clofe round the bud, where the 

root is dcfired to be: This wire impeding the motion 

of 
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iflf thcfaf> thefttccccding fammcr, ^ill occafion them 
to fwcll in thofc parts, and ftrikj? root. There ar« 
<^tber methods by which the operation may be per- 
formed ; but thi$ has been found the molV expeditious 
;Mid fure(l. 
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. IjtVVftAU Clafs and Ordef, Mtm$ec}a Polyandfia* 
Male flowers containing many ftamin^ and'femak 
/lowers containing two piftiis upon the fame plant; 
the males being colledtcd in oblong catkins, the females 
fitting in clulbrs clofe to the branches. There ar^ 
^vc Sp£CI|;s i four of which fire fuftciently hardyfof 
this climate : 

1. Jo'oLANS R^gia : The Common WALNut ; a 
diciduous tree ; whofe* native country is uncertain- 

2. Ju'glaks Nigra: The Black Virginia WAt- 
NUT; a deciduous tree \ n^^tive of Virginia, Carolina^ 
and Maryland. 

3. Ju'glA«S ji'lha". Tl»p HlCKERY Of WhiTB 
Virginia Wai^nut ; a low deciduous tree\ native of 
Virginia. 

4. Ju'glans Cinhea : The Pennsvlvanja Wal- 
KUT i' fl low deciduous tree ; native of Pennfylvania an4 
other parts of North Alucrica. ^ 

i./Thc Walnut 1 REE. This as a fruit tree is 
univerfal'y known. We fometimes fee it rife to 4 
confiderablc height, and grow to ^eat fize ; in general, 
however, it does not rife higher than forty feet ; fpread- 
liig out into a globular inelegant head; this added tQ 
the late feafon at which it puts forth its leases, and the 
ftiff uncouth appearance it takes after their fall, renders 
|t of low value as an Ornamental \ unlefe indeed its 
general appearance be heightened, by the imagination* 
\vith the idea of Utility. In this point of view, whether 
we confider its fruit, or the timber it produces, the 
Walnut ranks high, and is no doubt an objeft of notice 
to the planter. We are far^ however, from being fuch 

cathufiaft^ 
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fntbufiafts to the Walnut as Evelitn was: iiidecd it$ 
ufes as. a timber are greatly lelTened fince bis day; 
Mahogany has fuperfeded it in the more elegant kinds 
qf furniture; and the Bee^h, being raifed at lefs ex- 
pence, and, from tlie cleannefs of its texture, being 
worked with lefs trouble, has been fouiid ipore eligible 
for the commoner forts ; chairs more efpeciajly, Ne- 
verthelcfs* the Walnut is ftill a ufeful wood j it takes a 
iine polilh, and is in good elleem among the cabinet 
makers, turners, and gunfraiths* Were the iipportatiotf 
pf Mahogany to be obftru£ted, the Walnut it is pro- 
bable would Become a very valuable wood. 

The method of propagatii^c the Walnut is from 
feeds. EvELVN recommends the Black Virginia fort 
for timber; and fays the nuts fhould be kept in the 
hulkS) or (huckS) until Marth ; when they ihould be 
planted in the huiks rfor, he fays, ^^ the extreme bitT 
ternefs thereof is moil exirial and deadly to the worm; 
pr it were good to ftrew fome furzes, broken* or chopt 
fmall, under th<: ground among them, to preferve them 
from mice and rats when their ihelLs begin to wax ten- 
der." He recommends their being planted in theplacc 
where they are to abide; tlie Walnut being very im- 
patient of tranfplanting. ' If, however, it be necsiTaryr 
to remove the plants, he -cautions us not to touch the 
^ad with the kriife ; nor even the taprroot, except 
vfhen very young. Speaking of experienced huft>and- 
men, he fays, '^ what they hint of putting a tile Ihard 
under the nut, when fird fet, to divaricate, and fpread 
the roots (which are other wife apt to penetrate very 
deep), 1 like well enough.*' And from the fame fourcc 
he was informed, ** that if they be tranfolanted as big 
as one's middle, it may be done laferxthan when young :*- 
be adds, however, '^ I 4o only report it.*' Miller 
|ilfo recommends the Black Virginia fort for timber, 
which he fays *•* is ma<;h^more inclinat:>le to grow up^ 
right than the Common fort; and the wood being 
jgencrally of a more beautiful grain, renders it preferable 
to that, and better worth cultivating.*' *^ 1 have feen 
ibme of this wood,'' continues he, ^* which hath been 
beautifully veined with black and white, which when 
poliftied has appeared at a dill^nce like veined marble-.** 
The nuts^ be fays, fhould b^ kept in the huiks ti^l 
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February, the proper time of fowirtg. If the trees be 
intended for timber, the nuts Ihould be planted where 
they are to remain ; but if for fruit, in a feed bed; 
becaufe tranfplantation checks their upward growth, 
.and renders^ them more fruitful. For timber, "they 
fhouki be planted in lines at a diftance you intend them 
to remain ; but in the rows they*may be placed pretty 
clofe, for fear the nuts fhould mifcarry ; and the young 
trees where they are too thick may be reltoovcd, after 
they have grown two or three years, leaving the re- 
mainder at the diftance they are to ftaixl/' He alfo 
cautions againft too free a ufc of the pruning knife, 
cither to the roots or the branches ; but when there is a 
jieceflity, he fays, of cutting any of their branches, ** it 
Jhould DC done early in September/' He adds, •* The 
beft feafon for tranfplanting thefc trees is as ioon as the 
leaves begin to decay, at which time, if they are carew 
fully taken up, and their branches prefcryed entire^ 
there will be little danger of their fucceeding, although 
tliey are eight or ten years old j though thefc trees will 
not grow fo large or continue fo long as thofe which 
are removed young." ^ Hanbury likewife follows 
Evelyn in recommending the Black Virginia Walnut 
in preference to the Common fort for timber. His 
farther direflions concerning the choice of the feed and 
the method of propagatioii are as follow: •* If the fruit 
of thefe trees are greatly coveted, the utmoft care fhould 
be taken to gather the nuts from thofe trees which 
produce the beft forts ; and although the Varieties of 
Walnuts are only feminal variations, yet there is the 
greater chance of having a fucceffion of good nuts, if 
they are gathered from trees that produce good fruit. 
' Thrs maxim holds good in animals :^ The fineft breed 
would degenerate, it attention was not paid to the forts 
for breeding; and the like care muft be extended 
throughout the whole fyflem of planting, whether for 
fruit or timber. If for timber, we ihould be folicitous 
to gather the feeds from the healthieft, the moft luxu- • 
ri«nt and thriving young trees : If for fryit, from thofe 
which prodiice the richeft and beft kinds. Having 
marked the trees that produce the fineft nuts, either for 
thinnefs of fhell or goodnefs of tafte, when they have 
begun to fall they will be ripe enough for gathering. 

But 
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But as colle^fting them by the hand would be tedious, 
they may be beat down by long poles prepared for that 
purpofe* Having procured the quantity wanted, let 
them be preferv^, with their hulks on« in fand till the 
beginning of February, which is the time for planting 
them. Ihis is to be done in the following manner : 
Let drills be made acrofs the feminary, at one foot 
afunder, and about two inches and a half deep, and let 
the nuts be put in thefe at the diftance of about one 
foot. In the fpring the young plants will come up ; 
and here they ihould continue* for two years, being 
confiantly kept clear of weeds ; when they will be 
of a proper uze to plant out in . the nurfery. The 

f round mould be prepared, as has been always dircfted, 
y double digging ; and the trees being taken out of 
the leminary, and having their tap* roots fhortened^ 
ihould be planted tlierein, in rows two feet and a half 
afunder, and the plants at a foot and a half diilance. 
Here they may remain, with the fame cultu^re as has 
been all along directed for the management of timber 
trees, till they are of a prpper ilze for planting out for 
good. If they are deiigned for ftandards to be planted 
in fields, &c« before they are taken out of the nurfery 
they ihould be above the reach of cattle, which may 
otherwife wantonly break their leading ihoots, though 
they do not care to eat them on account of their ex^ 
traordinary hitterncfs. They ought likewife to. be re- 
moved with the greateft caution, and the knife fhould 
be very fparingly applied to the roots. They muft alfo 
be planted as ioon as poflible after taking up ; and this 
work ihould be always done foon after the fall of the 
leaf." 

EvELYK tells us, that the Walnut Tree may be 
propagated ^* by a branch dipped off with fome of the 
old wood, and fet in February ;" and in another place, 
** it is certain thty will receive their own cions being 
grafted, and that it does improve their fruit." 

It is agreed on all hands, that the Walnut requires a 
dry, found, good foil^ and will make but little progrofs, 
as a timber tree, in a cold barren iituation. 

2, The Black Virginia Walnut. This is the 
fort recommended for timber, and will grow toa large 
tree. The young ihoots are fmooth, and of a gt^ciiim 

brown 
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brown* The leaves are ptoduced irregularly : 'thtf 
are large and finely pinnated, being compofed of about 
eight, ten* twelve, and fometimes fourteen pair of fpear- 
(hapedy iharp-pointed folioles, which are terminated by 
an odd one^ fawed at the edges, and the bottom pairaf« 
alwap the lead. The flowert give pieafure only to th^ 
«»irious botanift. They blow early in the fpring; and 
the females are fucceeded by nuts of difierent fises and 
ihapes. The nuts of the Commoil fort have a verjr 
thick iheii, incloiing a fweet kernel* They are fuF<>^ 
roWed, and of a rounder figure than thofe of the Com- 
mon Walnut. 

There arc many Varieties of this fjJecie^, and liuts of. 
different fizes^ like thofe of the Common W^nut^ will 
always be the effect of feed : Soitie will be fmall and 
round; others oblong, large, and deeply furrowed* 
You muft expe£t alfo to find a Variety in the leaves i 
fome will have tto fcent,^others will be finely perfumed. 
Hence the names, Commtn Virginian ^f^alnut, jfromatie 
JVaboit^ Deeply-furroived-frvited Watn«U &c. have 
been ufcd to exprefs tlic different Varietieii of this 
fpecies. 

3. The White Virginian Walnut, called thd 
Hiikery Nut, is a tree of lowtr ftature, feldom rifing 
more thah thirty or thirtv-five feet high ; though the 
fort called the Sliag-B;ark is the'ftrongeft Ihobter. The 

^oung. (boots of all arc fmooth. The leaves are alfo 
pinnated, though fon~je of them are fmall^ the number 
of folioles being from two ot three pair to fix or feven^ 
befides the odd one with which they are terminated^ 
The folioks are of a plcafaiit* green colour, nafroweft 
at their bafcy and ferrated at their edges. The flowers 
are no ornament'; and the nuts are fmall, hard^ and of 
a white colour. 

The Faricties of this fpecies go by the various names 
of Common Hickery Nutj Smalt fruited Hickery l^ut^ 
Shag-Bark ifickery Nut-, l^c. 

4. pENifsYtvA'NiA Walnut. This fpecies grows 
to about tbc height of the former. - The leaves are very 
long, being compofed 6f about eleven pair of foliolesj 
btfides the odd one with which they are termii)ated. 
The flowers arc yellowiih, eome out at the ofual time 
with the others, and are fucceeded for the tnoft-part bjf. 

fmall. 
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itnztU roiindiih, hard-fhelled fruit } tlibugh the attt9 
Will be of different fizcs in the difierent Varieties. 

The method of propagating thefc trees is from 
.the ni^ts, which we receive from America, where they 
grow naturally^ Thefc maft be fown as foon as they 
arrive, in the manner direftcd for railing the Common 
Walnut. Their after mjanagement muft alfo be the 
&me. 
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LtNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dloecia MoHadelphia: 
Male flowers containing three {lamina, . and femaler 
flowers containing three piftils, fituated on diilindt 
plants. There^ are ten Species ; nine of them as 
follow: 

I. JuNi'PERUS Co«7/«a'«/j : The CoMmok Juniper; 
4in evergreen Jhrub ; native of England and Scotland^ 
and of many of the northern parts of Europe. 

a. JuNi'PERus Oxyc^dr'us : The Spanish JuNiprn; 
an ivergreen Jhrub or iru\ native of Spain and South oif 
France. 

3. JvHi^Pzr^vs F^zrginia^m : The. Virginia Cedar, 
or the Red Cedar ; an evirgnen tree or Jhrub 'y:ti2LX\v^ 
of Virginia and Carolina. 

4. JUNi'pERUs Bermuiialna : The BERMUDl/ui»r 
Cedas* ; «» evergreen tree or Jhrub y native of Bermudas 
tnd America. 

5. JUNi'pERUs BarbaeUnfts: The Jamaica Cedar ; ^ 
en evergreen tree orjhridf ; native of Jamaica and other 
Weft India Iflands. 

6. ]\:tii*?tvi\j% ThuriYera : The Spanish Cedar j 
eut evergreen tree or Jhrub; native of Spain. 

7. JuKi'PBRUs L/cia:. The Lycian Cedar ; Y?«r 
ivtrpeen tree or Jhrub ; native of Spain, Italy, ^nS 
Franc^ ' 

8. JtfNx'pERUs Phasn'ida ;. The Phewician Cedar ; 
an everprem Jhrub or tree i native of Portugal, South dt 
Fiance, and tht £ail# . ' 

' 9. JUNl'PERUd 
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9w JUNi'PBRtJS Sai^na: The SAVtN ; tf Aw iVer'greM 
^>ruh \ native of Italy, Liberia, Mounts Olympus and 
i!inirat, and of Luiitania. 

i» The Common Junipbr. This fpecies is divided 
into two Varieties * 

The Englifh Juniper. 

The Swcdifh Juniper* '' 

The Englijh junlter grows Common tipoh the chiBk5^ 
hills about Banfleaa aiid Leatherhead in Surrey, where 
it appears in a low weak ftate, as if cropped and kept 
down by the browfing of Iheep, feld'pm riiing highef^ 
than two or three feet ; but when planted in a good 
foil, it wiUgrow to the height of fifteen or fixteen feet* 
and v/ill produce numerous branches from the bottoni 
to the top, forming a large well looking bufliy plant. 
Thefe branches aretough, and cpvered with a fmo6th 
bark of areddifh colour, with a gentle tinge of purple^ 
The leaves arc narrow, and (harp-pointed : They grow 
by threes on the branches ; their upper furfacc has % 
grayiih ftreak down the middle, but their under is of a 
fiue green colour, and they garnifh the (hrivb in great 
plenty. This ttec flowers in April and May. The 
flowers are fmall, of a yellowifh colour, and mak^ na 
figure. They are fuccceded by the berries, which are 
of a kind of a blueifti purple when ripe, which will not 
be before the autumn twelvemonth following. 

1 he Swedijh Juniper has a natural tendency to grow 
td a greater lieight, and confequently has more the 
appearance of a tree than the former fort ; fixteen of 
eighteen feet, however, is the higbeft it commonly grows 
to > and the plants raiied from its feeds have, for the 
SDoft part, a tendency to gro^ higher, and become more 
woody and ramofe. The leaves, flowers, and fruit 
grow in the iame manner, ,ai\d are of the fame nature^ 
which lhew§ it to be a Variety only. Old .Botanifts 
mention it as i diftiaft fpecies : Caspar Bauhin^ 
aflerts this, aiid calls one the Shrubby Juniper, and the 
other IVee juniper'; and he alfo mentions another 
fort, which he calls tlie Lcflir Mountain Juniper, witb- 
a broader leaf and a larger fruit. This is ft ill a Variety 
of the Common Juniper. The leaves* flowers, and 
fruit, however, are much the fame ; though there may 
]bc fomc difference in the fize of theit growth.' , Froia 

what 



^fAdit hsi iMti faid, iht pxdtnet ^ifi kft6W» when luji 
liieets with them by thoit different fiMies, where to 
tilaint thenii in foitahfe fitoations^ It is oblenrable dt 
Wlh thefe fom^ that irv the keg^niAg,<!»' middle of 
May) when they wilt be \f\ fall blow, the farina of the 
male floweit i^ difehafged in f^h plenty, that Upon 
ftriicing the fhrub witi) a ftiek, it Will rife tttp, in a ItBl 
air, like a eolumn of white ihiokd, tnA like that will be 
wafted with the gentteft wind> ufttil k is loft or out cf 
%bt* 

a. Spanish Jiympfe«t wHl zto^ to b6 rather * 
higher tree than the Sw^dif^, inlb^^ foils. It Will 'be 
feathered from the bottom to the top, if left untovr^hcd 
f»^m the firft planting, or if not crowded with other 
trees. The leaves are awKhaped, and finely fprcad 
0fitn. The^ iit very ihort» (har^pointed, and give 
the tree a nne look. The flowers ire fucceededb|r 
large reddiih berries, which are very beautiful wMii 
ripe. 

3« Virginia Cedaiu This tree is held out by 
£v£LYN and H anbury as being proper to be planted 
as a fbreft or timber tree. It fi^ows tto near forty feet 
fatghy the braneb^ forming a oeautiful cone, and, if 
left unptuned, the tree will be feathered to the very bafe; 
e^nfeooently it is highly nrnafkental. And Hakbu^ily 
fays, It *• is valuable for many exddlent and rare ufes : 
It will, he fays, continue found and uncorrupt for^ 
SMny ages, being poftfled of a bitter reftn, which 
prevents the worms frojn attacking it. The wood may 
W converted into uteniils of moft forts, as W<1I is 
applied tp great part of the ufes to which the cyprefs 
is adapted. It is remarkable,* however, for being of i 
rrry brittle nature, and is therefore not proper to t)e 
sntro^«cod.into buildings where anj ^;r^t weight is to 
be lodged. Never^helefs, ifi Virginia and Carolina, 
whtre they abound, thefe trees afe ufbd in flruftures 
of all kinds', with this precaution ; atid the inbabitantf 
prefer the timber to'moft other wood fot waihfcotipg 
their rooms, and building of veflels.'^ 
<4 Bermudian Cbdar. In the iiland from whicli^ 
this tree tikes its name, it grows to a timber iSze; bvrf 
vk this country it is a very tender plant, and requrr^i, 
DfDt only a^y warm ioU,* but open nnWWhMr^, lb 
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i|^0 it cotUinue throi^h them ; fo that when kpttfdtti 
i$ deiirous of having an extensive collection, then and: 
then only is this, fort to be fought after; for, when, 
jdanted abroad, even in the v^^rmeft quarters, the plants: 
require (beds to preferve them from the winter's froil*; 
It 19 the wood of the Bermudian Cedar of which pencils ^ , 
are madei alfo drawers of cabinets s and formerly 
waiftfcoting was made of this wood* In the iflandof . 
Bermudas (which is in a manner Covered with this tree)» 
as well as upon the Continent of America, Ihips.are 
built of it : its fcent iaf peculiarly-aromatic ; but though 
agre^ble to moil people, it is offetiiiTe to fome; and 
this may be one reafon why lefs of this wood has, 
of late years been in^ported into this country than wat< 
formerly*.- . 

5^ Jamaica CedaR. This, in Jamaica, is a very 
larg6 timber tree } but in our climate it is ftill more* 
delicate than the Cedar of Bermudas ; both of which, 
ought to be coniidered as greenhoufe rather than as « 
flirubery plants* 

6. Spanish Cedar grows plentifully m the country; 
by whofe name it is diftinguiflied : it is a handfome^,, 
regular growing tree, rifing in a conical form, if tlie- 
branches are untouched, to^the height of thirty or more, 
feet. The leaves are imbricated, and lie over each other 
four ways ; they are acute, and of a fine green colour :, 
From thefe properties only, an idea of a fine tree may 
be had. The flowers are infignificant to a common . 
obferver ; but they are fucceeded by berries which makc' 
a good Ihow when ripe ; fpr they are very large, and. of': 
a fine black colour, and adornthe young branches in;^ 
great plenty. 

7- Lycian Cedar, alfo common in Spain, Will nfe 
to the height of about twenty-five feet; the branches 
have naturally an upright pofition, and their bark is of 
a reddifli hue. The leaves are everywhere imbricated^ 
and each is obtufe and of an oyal figure. They te^^-. 
femblethofe of the Cyprcfs, and are very bcautifuL. 
The flpwers are fucceeded by large oval berries, qf a 
browii. colour, and will be produced in plenty from 
the fides of the younger branches all over the tree. 

■ 8. pHENieiAN Cedar feldom grows higher than 
twcnty.fcet, and is a beautiful iipright fort, forming ». 

..,"'' ^ '" .. -kind 
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kitid oFpyrami<i, if lintoilcbed, frbtn tht; bott6rri. It 
has both ternate and imbricated leaves ; the under ones 
grow by threes, and fpread open ; and the upper ones 
are obtufe, and lie ovtr eich other life the Cyprefs. 
The floWert are prbduced from the ends ot th^ 
branches ; and the fruit that fucceeds them is rather 
fmall, and of a yellow colouh It is commonly called 
the Pheniician Cedar, though it h found growing 
Jiaturtliy in moft of the fouthern parts of Europe. 
^ 9« SAVi«r. Of this fpecies there arc thr^ forts : 

Spreading Savin, 

Upright 5avin, and 

Striped Savin. 
Spreading Savin is a loW fpreading fhrub ; the branches 
have a natural tendency to grow horizontally, or^ 
hcarly fo ; fo that it muft bcranked amongft the loweft 
growing (hrnbs ; infomuch that unlefs it is planted 
againft a wall, or fupported in an upright pofition, we 
feldom have it higher than two feet. When it is to be 
planted and left td Nature, room muft be firft allowed 
for its fpreading ; for it will occupy a circle of more 
than two or three yards diameter, and will 6hoke any 
othet lefs powerful fhrub that is placed too near it. 
The bark on the older (hoots is of a light l^rown colour ; 
but the younger, which are covctea with leaves running 
into each other, are of. as fine a green as any fhrub 
whatever. Tbefe leaves are ereft, and acute-pointed. 
They are placed oppofite, and grow a little like thofc 
of the French Tamarifk. This fhrub feldom produces 
Bowers or berries ; but when any berries d,6 appear, 
they are fmall and of a blueifh colour. It deferves a 
place amongft low-growing evergreens, on account of 
the fine flrong green of its leaves both in winter and 
fummer; "but it is valuable for nothing elfe ; for it 
produces neither flowers nor fruit ornamentail, and is 
poflcfled of a very flrong fmell ; infomuch that, being 
ftirred by whatever runs amongfl it, the whole air is 
filled with a fetid fcent, which is emitted from its 
branches and leaves, and which to mofl people is dif- 
a^reeable. It is in great reqdefl with horfedoftors and 
cowlecches, by which they much benefit thofc creatures 
in many diforders. The juice of it, mixed with milk 
and honey» is faid to be good to expel worms from 
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children ; at well a», without that mixture^ to SeHrof 
thofe in borfb, for which porpofe it is ftrongly re* 
commexidbd. 

Upright Savhr is a delf^tful' tree ; it will grow to be 
twelve or fourteen feet h%Ii. The branches are nxa^ 
merous :md flender, and give the tree a genteel air*- 
The leaves are nearly of the fame nature with the 
other, thoogfa they are of a darker green. The flowers,, 
though produced in plenty, make no fht^w ; but they 
are fuccceded by berries in fach plenty as to caufe a 
good effeft. The upright tendency of growth of this' 
tree, together with the very dark green of the leaves, 
which caufes a good contraft with others that are 
ligbter» together with its not being pofleiied of that 
ftrong difagreeable fcent of the other forty makes it 
valuable for evergreen plantalions. 

fariegat^J Savin is a Variety of tfie former ; it hais? 
not that tendency to fprcad like the Common, neither 
does k grow quite fo upright as the Berry-Bearing Savim. 
It is a fine plant, and at prefent ratiier fcarce. Thr 
ends of feverai of die young flloots are of a fine cream 
colour ; nay, aH the fmaller branches appear often of' 
that colowr, and at a difiance w31 have the appearance; 
of flowers growing on. the tree. In fliort, to thofe who- 
are fond of variegated' pliants*, this fhrub has both beauty* 
and fcarcity to recommend itfelf. 

The method of pb^opagating this genus of plants 
varies; in fome decree with the refpe^ve fpecics^ 

Tiie Common Juniper,, 

The Spani(h Juniper^ 

The Virginia Cedar, 

l*he Spanifli Cedais 

TW Lvcian Cedar, and 

The Pbenician Cedar, 
are nSMftom. feeds procured from the TtGptMve places- 
oJF their growth^ and fown the latter end of February or 
the b^inning^of Mapch, in- beds of light (andy earth, 
about half an inchrdeep. In^ about twelve months after 
Towing the olaiits will appear; Having flood two year» 
ill the feed ocd, they may be removed to the -nurfery, 
phinting them from one to* two feet diftance in the 
rows, with two feet intervals; and here they may ne- 
mam until wanteds for ufe. Thay may be traafptantcdi 

either* 



•either m automn or in fpring, care beiag htd to per« 
form the removal in moift weather, preferving as much 
mould as poffibie amongft the fibres. HANBURr 
recommends that the feeds of the Common JuNiFEJt 
he fown as foon as poffible after tbey are ripe ; * for if 
this precaution, he fays, is obferved, thej will come uy 
the fpring foliowin| ; whereas if they are ne^eded till 
the ijpring, they will not appear till the Ipring after 
that; and fometimes a great part of them will remain 
till the fecond and even third feafon before they come 
up. The Common Jdnip£r may alfo be increafed by 
layers. 

Tiie Bermudiaa Cedar, and 

Tlie Jamaica Cedar« 
require that the feeds he fown in pots ^ that the young' 
feedlings be planted out into feparate pots ; and tlut 
thefe be always hou&d in the winter. 

TIk Common Savin is to be increafed by ilips^ 
^hich if planted almoft at any timci or any how> will 
grow. The Upright Savin alfo is to be encreafed by 
itipc platfted in moift weather* in Auguft, and kept 
Aaded and watered in dry weather afterwards. This 
is tlic beft way of treating cuttings of the Upright Savin, 
though they will often grow if planted at any time, 
either in winter or fummer. T he Striped Savin alfo 
is to be encreafed this way ; though care muft be always 
ttfed to take off thofe branches that are nioft beautifully 
variegatedy and fucb aHb as are entirely of a cream 
colour; for this will be the moil probable method of 
continuing it in its variegated beauties. This plant 
is alfo to be raifed by berries ; and if tiiefe have the 
iame treatment as the other forts, it will be very pro-, 
per $ and by thefe the moH upright and beft plants ar^ 
railed. 
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LiNNBAK Clafs and' Order, DicmtJna Mwuffma : 
Each ilo wcr contains ten males and one female. There 
are two SvEtips: 

i} 3 ]. K'almia 
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1. KA'LMIA Laiifo'lla: The Broaq-leaved Kam 
mia; an ev€rgrienjhrub\ native of Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pcnnfylvania. 

2. Ka'lmia Jniuftifo'lm : The NARROw-LEAvrn 
Kalmiaj an evtrgncn Jhrub\ nativt of Pcnnfylvania 
amd Carplina. 

1. The Broap-leaved Kalmia feldom rifes to 
more than four or five feet high \ and the branches, 
vrhich by no means arc regularly produced, arc bard, 
and of a grayifli colour. The leaves are of an oval, 
fpear-fhapcd figure, and of a fine Ihining green colour. 
Their confiftence is rather thick in proportion to their 
footftalks» which are but (lender, and grow irregularly 
on the branches. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches, in roundifli bunches. They are 
^rfl.of a fine deep red, but die away to a paler colour. 
Each is compofed of a fingic petal, which is tubular at 
the bottom, fpreading open at the top, and has ten 
permanent corniculc uirrb.unding them on their out* 
fide. They generally flower with us in July j and ar^ 
iucceeded oy roundifli capfules, full of feeds, which 
foldom ripen in England. In fome places this is a fine 
evergreen; and in others, again, it t)ften lofes its 
leaves, and that fometimes before tlie winter is far 
advanced. 

2. The Narrow-leaved Kalmia is rather of 
lower growth than the oriicr, and the branches arc 
more weak and tough. The leaves are very beautiful, 
being of a fine fhining green ; they are of a lanceolate 
figure, and in all rcfpefts are jmaller than thofe of the 
former fort, and iland upon very fhort footflalks. 
They are produced in no certain regular manner, being 
fometimes by pairs, at other times in bunches, growing 
oppofite at the joints. The flowers are produced from 
the fides of the branches in roundifli bunches ; they 
are of a fine red colour, and each is compofed of one 

foetal, that has the property of fpreading open like, the 
ormer. They flower \v\ July, and are very beautiful j 
but are not fuccccded by ripe feeds with us. 

Both thcfe forts are to be propagated three ways ; 
by feeds, byers, and fuckers, r. By feeds. Thcfe we 
receive from abroad ; and for their reception we (hould 
prepare a compoft, confining of half frefli (oil fropi. a 

rich 
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inch, pafturc, taken from thence a year before^ and half 
drift or fea fand : thefe being well mixed, will be pro* 
per for the reception of the feeds^ .which ihould be 
ibwn in pots or boxes, half an inch deep. As foon as 
they are fown, they Ihould be removed into a (hady 
place, to remain until the fpring following, and all 
this time nothing but weeding wiU be wanted ; for they 
feldom if ever come up the firft fammer. About the 
beginning of March it will be proper to plunge thefc 
pots into a hotbed, and this will fetch the plants up» 
and make them grow ftrong. They mull be hardened 
by d^ees to the air^ and then (et in a (hady place. 
Watering muft be now and then given them, if the 
feaibn proves dry i and at the approach of winter they 
may be removed into the greenboufe, or fct under a 
hotbed frame, but (hould always have the free air ia 
opeii weather. In thefe pots or boxes they Ihould re- 
main until they are tt}iro-years«;old feedlings ; when 
they ihould be ihaken out, and planted in a feparate 
pot. They ihould then be forced, by plunging the 
pots into a hotbed. Afterwards, they may x re* 
moved into the ihade $ and if the^y are kept growing in 
the pots, and removed under ihelter in hard weather for 
a year or two, they may be afterwards planted out 
finally. 2. Thefe ihrubs are propagated by layering. 
It ihould be done in the autumn ; and the young woo4 
of the preceding fummer's (hoot is proper for the pur^- 
pofe. If the foil is free and light, they will ftrike root 
pretty readily $ though we muft fometimes wait two 
years before we find any : But by this way the ftrongeft 
plants are obtained in the leaft time. ^. They are 
aifo eacreafed by fuckers ; for if the foil be light and 
fine, and is what agrees with them, after ftanding a few 
years, they naturally fend out fuckers in plenty. Theic 
ihould be taken off in the fpring: and thofe with bad 
roots ihould be fet in pots^ and plunged into a hotbed, 
to make them gr9W« ^ 
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Links Av Cla& md Order, Mmdel^a Polym^la: 
Each flowtr contauns roanymalti Md man^fenuiei; 
tiic mal«Si being joined together »t tfai<; baf^ Iheie ar^ 
nine SPEciUi fear of which are c^ltiiFated in our open 
grounds: 

I. hK9AT^%A JrUrea: The'CoMiiOH Latatera, 
or Mali.|3|W Tree ; a Jkcidu^sfhj^uh ; native of Italy. 

X. LAlfATlf^fAtrMki: TheTHREE-LOBEoLAVA- 

rnRAt ot Mallow T%tz ; mdiciduCHsJinAi native of 
Spain. 

3- Lavate-ra Olbui: Tb^ Five-|.pbed Lav^* 
TERA, or Mal(»ow Tree ; a'decidumisyfyui; native 
of the SoQ^ of France. ^ 

4. Latate'ra Affcofis : or the G{.itterinc La* 
vatera ; or the Shi]I|KG«i.eaved Mallow Tree ; 
a diciduoui fl^ruk ; native of Spain and t^ortngal. 

1. TheCoMAcoN Lavater A is ^ weU known plant: 
It ufuallj grows to eight or ten fiiret high, and in a rich 
foil will glow lo twelve, or more. '1 he ftem is thick 
aiid ftrong, and divides near the top into feveral 
branches,, which are clofely ornamented with largq 
downy leaves ; tbejr are f^ft to the touch, plaited, and 
their ^ges are cut into many angles. The flowers are 
produced in dofters, Aroin the wings of the leaves, iii 
June, and there will be a fucceifion of them nntil late 
m the autumn* Each flower has its feparate footfts^lk : 
Their colour is purples their ihap^ like that fif the 
Common Mallow ; 'aiid they would make a great ihow; 
were they not mu<;h obfcured by the largeneiiof th^ 
leaves* The whole tree has a noble loiok ; and its con* 
tinuing for about three months in flowef makit it velrjr 
valuable. But thougii its Ihort-lived contin'uance is 
much to be regretted, vet Nature feems to have madb 
fome amends for this, by furni(liing it with good feeds 
in very great plenty ; for by the)e th'oufands of plants 
maybe foon raifed; nay, they will fomettmes flied 
tbe^felvesy and coipe up without any art. JBut whet^ 
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Ihey art to be yegabrly Town, let it be done in Aprils 
in the places where they are dciigned to remain, and 
they will flower the fummer after. 1 houeh this plant 
IS called a biennial, in fome warm dry iituations the 
fialks become hard and woody^ and the plants will con* 
tinue to produce llowefs and feeds for many years. 

There are feretal Varieties of this fpecies ; the leaves* 
oflboie being round and indented, others acUtelycot^ 
^others waved : Thefe among old gardeners go by the 
names 6f tiie Rwad^Ieavedy Waved Uaved Aiallow Trte^ 

a. The Thmb-lobed Lavatera. This ft>ecies,. 
is very ornamental in the front, or among the low fhrubs 
in the wildernefs quarters, or when ftationed in large 
borders in pkafore grounds, as it is naturally of low 

frowth, feldom riling to above four or five feet high* 
t has rather a large fpreading root in proportion to the 
fize of the flinib. The branches are numerous, and of 
a paliih green colour ; and the leaves are of different 
figures, though chiefly trilobate, or compofed of three 
lobes, that are indented on their edges. They vary 
inuch in their fize, fome being larger, Ibme fmaller, and 
fome more divided than others. Their colour, when 
the plant is in perfect health, is a very pleafant green ; 
Jbut they will often (hew themfelves a little variegated ; 
at which time you may be aflfured the (hrub is in a 
jlickly ftzte. This often does not continue long, and 
the plant will aiTume its former verdure, and as fre- 
quently and very fpeedily relapfe into its weak ftate ; 
lyhich fhews that^ tnough hardy with refpeA to cold, 
it is rather of a (icklv nature in this country. The 
flowers are produced ungly, on (bort footftalks : they 

f' ;row from the joints, at the bofoms of the leaves; 
hreeor fourof therh will appear at each joint; and 
being lar|;e, they make a fine mow in Auguft, the time 
of flowering. 

There are Varitties of this fpecies, difl^ering in the 
fhape of the leaves >nd fize of tlie flowers, which ftiU 
nave names among old Botanifts. 

3. The FiVE-LOBEO Lavatera is axliftinft fpecies 
from the preceding, though it diflfers little from it, ex- 
i:cpt in the nature of the leaves, eaeli of which is com- 
^•' pofed 
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pofed of five lobes^ that are haftated> or pointed like a 
fpear, anil in the flowers of this fhrub being fmaller.* 
They will be in full blow in Auguft, and there will 
often be a fucceGon of them till the early frofts ad- 
vance. The leaves of this fpecies vary : Some are 
ihaped like Briony ; others are nearly round i and the 
lobes of pthers are very acute. Hence the names 
Briony-lcaved, Round leaved, Acute-leaved Mallow 
Tree, &c. have been ufcd to exprefs them. ' 

4. Glittering Lavatera grows to* about the 
height of the former. The leaves are large, feptangu-- 
lar» plaited, downy, white, and gliften towards the fan. 
The flowers are produced in bunches, from the ends of 
the branches : They are Ihaped like thofc of the Com« 
mon Mallow, come out in July, and continue in fuo- 
ceilion until the end of autumn. 

The Varieties ofx this fpecies go by the names of 
Waved leaved^ the Common Spanijhy the, Sulphur-UaveJ 
Mi2llow Tree^ &c. Thefe three forts are eafily propa- 
gated by cuttings, which fhould be planted, early in 
the fpring, in a (hady border of light rich earth. Many 
of them will grow ; and the plants may ftand two or 
three yfcars before they are removed to the places where 
they are dciigned to remain. 
* The bed method of propagamnq all the forts is 
by feeds ; and by this way frelh Varieties may be ob- 
tained. The feeds fhould be procured from Spain, 
where the plants naturally grow ; for none, except the 
''iirft fort, ripen well here. Having got a fufficient 
quantity, fow -them in a border of light, fine, rich 
e^rth, about the middle ot March, TJjey will eafily 
come up, and nothing but weeding and watering in dry 
weather will be required until the fpring after; when 
they fliould be planted in nurfery lines, there to remain 
until they are fet out to ftand. The leaves of all the 
forts continue until the frofts come on; fo that if an 
opon winter happens, they will continue in verdure the 
greateft part of tUe feafon. 

The Lavatera tribe affect a warm fandy (ituation and 
foil, in which they will fometimes continue to exhibit 
their beauties for many years ; but in general they afc 
lUjit-IivccI, continuui^ only two or three years: tlu^ 

ren- 
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fpa4ers them pecull^ly eligible to. be fcattered plenti- 
fully ill a newly made Ihrubcry ; they will add warmth 
to ypung plants, and will die a.way themfclves before the 
fpaces they ogcupy will be required by the furroundin|; 
A^rubs. 
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LiKNEAN Clafs and Order, Enneaudrla Menegynia: 
Each flower contains nine males and one female. There 
are eleven Sp£ci£s ; four of which are adapted to our 
purpofe : 

1. Lau'rus Ndbilis: The Eve|icre3&n Bay, or the 
Common Bay ; an evergreen Jbrub or tree ; native of 
Italy, Greece, and Afia. 

2. Lkv'kvs JE/fiva'Iis: The Deciduous Bay; a 
tall deciduous Jhrub ; native of fwampy places, and the 
fides of brooks and rivers in Virginia. 

3. Lau'rus Binxoin: The Benzoin Tree, or 
Benjamin Tree ; a deciduous tree orJhrub\ native of 
Virginia and Pennfylvania. 

^.'Lkv'kus Sdjfafras : The Sassafras Tree ; a 
deciduous tree or Jhrub \ native of Virginia, Carolina, 
and Florida. 

I. The Evergreen Bay. Evelyn fays, he hat 
feen Bay Trees near thirty feet high, and alraoft two 
feet in diameter, and enumerates the Bay amongft 
ufeful trees. Hanbur y catches at this idea, and tells 
us in general terms, that *' it will grow to thirty feet iu 
height, with a trunk of two feet in diameter/' and, 
accordingly, he arranges it amongft his Foreft Trees; 
he acknowledges however at the fame time that the 
wood is of little value. The Bay is nevcrthelefs a fine 
aromatic and a beautiful evergreen : It is faid to be the 
true Laurus or Laurel of the Antients, with which they 
adorned the brows of their fuccefsful Generals. Tl^ 
Reaves ftand clofe, are about three inches long and twq 
broad i are hard, rigid, and of a deep green coloui;. 
The Bay too, like the Holly, Box, and Laurel, . w(]Ji 
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bear the itnit and drip of taller trees^ ini it Is vpon 
the whole a very dcfirable, as being a very 9rnammtal 
evergreen. There are feverai Varlities ; as the Broad* 
leaved Bay, the Narrow^kaved Bay, and the Wave* 
leaved Bay. 

This tree is propagated by layers, or by the 
berries. In order to raiie a qoantity of tlieie trees by 
layers, feme fltools (hould be phnted Tor the purpofe ; 
and after thefe are (hot about a yard high, the branches 
inuft he brought down to the ground in the winter, all 
the preceding fummer's (hoots laid on it) and pegged 
down (being firft flit in the joint), and the leaves 
(taicen on, which would otberwiie be under ground. In 
one year's time thefe 4ayers will have taken root ; and 
in the fpring they ihoiild be tatken up, and planted in 
the nurfcry a foot afunder, in rows two feet diftance. 
After they arc planted out, if the weather (hould prove 
dry, they inu(l be conftantly watered ; for without 
fuch care, it is difficult to make this tree grow. After 
they have taken well to tiie ground^ they will require 
no fiirther trouble than keeping them c)ean from weeds, 
and digging between the rows each winter, till they are 
finally planted out. 2. In order to raife this tree from 
the berries, they ought to hang on the trees till about 
January before they are gathered. A well (heltered fpot 
of ground for the feminary mull be made choice of; 
and having tiie mould fmooth and fine, they (hould be 
fown foon after they are gathered in beds, or drills, 
rather more than half an inch deep. Towards the 
clofe of the fpring the plants will come up, and during 
fummer mult be duly attended, by watering and weed- 
ing. In the winter following, their (heltered fituation 
inuft not be truftcd to,* to defend tliem from the froft ; 
Furze bufhcs, or fomc fuch things, ought to be (luck 
in rows, between the beds or drills, to guard them from 
the black frofts. Indeed, without this precaution, if 
the winter (bould prove very frofty, few of the young 
fecdlings will be alive in Ipring. l<)urJng the following 
fummer, weedif g and watering muft be obferved, and 
the vv inter after that they Ihould be defended with 
corcrinj? as before; for, they will be ftill in danger of 
being dellroycd by (cvcre firotts. In the enfuing fpring, 
|he ilrongeft may be taken oat of the feed tHs, and 
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pfaftited in the nur&ty way? Abugh if they hav« noc 
by that thne iD2tde good ihoots, it will be a4vifeabk c# 
let them remain in their beds till the third fpring ; for 
a.fmaH pknt of this kind is with more difficulty made 
to grow than one which is larger. When they are 
piaQted in the nufiery^ the dtftaoce which (hould be 
allowed them is the &fm as the layers^ a foot afonddr 
and two feet diilance in therowsi^ and this will not be 
fitunde too ciofe ; for notwithftanding the greateft care 
is everted iaplanting theoiin thenur^ry, even making 
dicAcff of cainy and chtudy weather, which miift always 
be obfenred in fetting them oot» tmny of (hem will 

, be loft by being tranfplanted. After tfiey are than 
planted «OQt in die iisrfery, whether layers .or feedliiigs^ 
they mnft be ftill wasered in dry weather, kept frc<^ 
firtnn weeds, and the. rows dug between every winter. 
You wiil even iind, that tliofe plants which folErr icail 
by being tr»nfp1anted will have met with 4 check, 

> which they will not recover in two or three years ; and 
till they have acquired new ftrengtb they <houU imsit 
be- taken from the nurfery ; but when they appear to he 

Sood itiff plants, having the ytarbefore madt^ a viy^protis 
loot, the^ wiU be Aen proper plants for piantkvg otit 
wiiere they are to remain. Holes ihoyld )< got readv 
for their reception ; and aft fooa as the iirft autumnaS 
rains fail, the work iboutd be fet about, efpecially if 
the land be gravelly or dry; but if it be moift, the 
ipring will do as well. Being now ptanted at one yard 
4iibince, they will make a poor progress (s>t two 6^ 
three yeara more ; but after this, when they have over- 
come silifaele difficulties, they will gmw very ^, and 
arriv-cto be good trees in 2> few years. 

Alfboogb t^is tree ftourtlhes bed in old gardens, 
where the foil has been made rich and deep, and iovc$ 
thcihade, H anbury tells us, ** it thrives neverthclcf^ 
exceedingly well ;n our hotteft gravels and fands ; audy 
after it lias furmounted the hardships of tranfplantingy 
will grow in fuch fituations eatfemely h&y and arrive 
to a larger bulk.'* 

2. The Deciduous Bav, in a moift rich foil, ia 
which it principally delights, will grow to be abotit 
iixtccn fcet high ; but in fomc foils, that arc poflcffcd; 
of the oppoii^ qualities, it will hardlji arrive at half 

tliat 
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that height. The branches arc not very niimcrouS, but 
they are fmooth, and of a purpliih colour, look well in 
winter, and in fummer exnibit their leaves of an oval 
fpear-lhaped figure: They are about two or three 
inches in length, are proportionally broad, and placed 
oppofite to each other on the branches. Th«ir upper 
f6rface is fmooth, atid of a pleafant green colour^ 
whilft their under is rough and veined. The flowers 
are fmali and white, make ho figure, come out ftckn the 
fides of the branches in M^y, and are fucceededby large 
red berries, which never ripeii in England ? So that, 
notwithftanding the leaves in fummer are very pretty, 
and the cal<our of the b^k makes a variety in winter, it 
is principally the icarcityof this plant whidi maizes it 
valuable. 

3. The Benzoic Tree will grow to a much larger 
fize than the other, and its branches are rather nume- 
rous : They 'are fmooih, and of a fine light green 
colour. 'Thft leives are oval, acute, near four inches' 
long, and two broad ; their upper furface is fmoothy 
and of a ffne light green colour, but their undfcr furface 
is venofe^ and of a whitilh caft : When brui&d, they 
emit a fine fragrance. The flowers make no figure : 
They are fmall and yellowifh, come out from the fides 
of the branches in little cluflers, and are fucceeded by 
large blackifh berries, which never ripen in England. 

4. Tlie Sassafras Tree. The wood of the 
Saffafras is well known in the flibps, where it is fold to 
be made into tea, being efleemed aii excellent anti- 
icorbutic and purger of the blood. A decoftion of the; 
leaves and bairk is alfo faid to poffefs the fame virtues, * 
and is drank by many perfons for thofe purpofes. • 
This tree will grow to nearly the height of the others, 
though the branches are not fo numerous. Its bark is ' 
fmooth, and of a red colour, which beautifully diflin- 
guifhes it in winter ; whilfl: the fine Ihining green of 
its leaves conftitutes its greatcfl beauty in fummer. In 
thefe, indeed, there is a variety, and a very extraordinary 
one. Some are large, and of an oval figure; others -arc 
fmaller, and of the fame Ihapc ; • whilft others, again, 
are fo divided into, three lobes, as to refemble the ' 
leaves of fome forts of the Fig tree. Their edges are ' 
entire ; their under furface is of a whitilh caft ; their 

foot- 
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footflalks arc ptetty long, placed alternately on tlie: 
branches, and die to a red colour in the autumn. The 
flowers arc fmali and ycUowilh : They arc produced in • 
cluftcrs on longifh pedicles, and are fucccedcd by 
biackiih berries, which never ripen in England. 

The PROPAGATION of thcfe three forts of trees may* 
be performed two or three ways. i. By the feeds.: 
Thcfc we receivev from the places where the trees grow : 
I naturally, in the fpring. They fhould be prefervcd iu 

! fand ; and, as fooa as they arriTc, Ihould be fown in 

I largilh pots, an inch deep. The foil for their reception 

Ihould be taken from a pch pafturc at leaft a year 
before, with the fward. It ihould alfo be laid on a . 
heap, and frequently turned, until the fward is grown 
rotten, and the whole appears well mixed and fine. If 
the padure from whence it was taken near the furface 
is a fandy loam» this is the beft compoft for thefe feeds ; 
if not, a fmaU addition of drift or fea fand ihould be • 
added, and well mixed with the other mould. *Aftcr 
filling the pots witli this foil, the feeds (hould be ibwn 
an inch deep ; and then they fhould be plunged into 
common mould up to the rim. If the foil be naturally 
moift, it. will keep them cooler, and be better ; and if 
the place be well iheltered and Ihadcd, it will be better 
Hill. Nothing more than weeding, which muft be 
conilantly obferved during the fummer, will be necef- 
fary; and in this ftation they may remain until the 
March following ; aboiit the middle of which month, 
having prepared a good hotbed, the pots (hould be 
taken up and plunged therein. Soon after the feeds 
will come up ; and when the young plants have fuffi- 
ciently received the benefit of this bed, they fhould be 
enured by degrees to the open air. Weeding and 
wateringmufl.be obferved during the fummer*, and, 
at the approach of the cold weather in the autumn, 
they fhould be removed under a hoibed frame, or 
fome cover, to be prbteiled from the frofls during the » 
winter. In the fpring, when this danger is over, they 
ihould refume their firil ftation ; namely, the pots 
ihould be plunged up to the rim, as when the ictdi 
were firfl fown j and If this place be well flieltcrcd, 
they may remain there all winter; if not, and fevcrc 
frofts threaten, they fhould be taken up and placed 
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under, corcr a& before. After they htvt been tliuf 
SDanaged three years from the feeds, thejr (hould be 
taken out of the pots with care, aild planted in the 
mirfery ground^ at fmall diftances ; where they may 
remain until they are ftrong enough to be finally fet 
out. By fowing the feeds in pots, and affifting them 
by jin hotbed, a year at leafi is faved ; for they hardly 
ever come up, when ibwn in a natural border, under 
two years from the feeds ; nay, they have been known 
to remain three, and even fome plants to come up the 
fourth year after fowing ; which at once fliews the 
preference of the former pradice, and (hould caution 
all who have not fuch convenience, not to be too hafty 
in difturbing the c>eds when the feeds are fown in the 
natural ground ; ^s^ efpeciallv if they are not well pre* 
ferved hi mould or fand, thefe may be fome years before 
they appear. Indeed, it is the long time we are iii 
.obtaining thefe plants, either by feeds, layers^ &c that 
makes them at prefent fo very fcarce amongft us* 
2. 1 kefe plants may alfo be encreafed by layers; but 
very flowly, for they will be two, and fometimes three» 
or even four years, before they have ftruck out good 
roots; though the fienjamin tree is propagated t4)e 
h&cHt by this method. 1 he young twigs Inould be 
laid in the ground in the autumn ; and it will be found 
that twifcing the wire round tlie bud, fo as in fome 
degree to flop the progrefs of the fap, and taking away 
with a knife a little of the bark, is a more enedual 
method of obtaining good roots foon than by the ilit 
or twiiling, efpecially when praClifed on the Saflafras 
Tree. 3. Plants of thefe forts arc likewife fometimes 
ohtained by fuckers, which they will at all times throw 
out,, and which may be often taken off with pretty 
gpod roots; but when they are weak, and with bad 
roots, they lliould be planted in pots, and aififted by a 
moderate lieat in a bed : With fuch management tliey 
will be good plants by the autumn, and in the fpring 
may be planted out anywhere. 4. Cuttings of then^ 
trees, when planted ,hi a good bark bed, and duly 
vvatered, will alfo oftentimes grow. When this method 
IS pra£lifcd, and plants obtained, they mufl be enured 
by degrees to the open air« till jthey are hardy enough 
to be liaally planted o\iU 
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Lx^K^AN Clefa and Ocder, Dmndna MmopikiiS 
EacAi flower contains two niales and one . female; 
Theve is only ctne Spkcibs : 

LlQV'aTRVM Vulgelre : Tlie PriveIt v. ^ well known 
fitciduout vr evergreen JBruk ; common in the woods 
end' hedges of many^ parts of England^ and almoft all 
Europe. 

The Pei 1 8T is- dtvifibJc int6 two Farkties ; 

The Deciduous or Common Privet, and 
Tlie Evcmeen Priret. 

Tfce JDicidtnous Privet will giow to the height of 
mbotit ten or twelve: f^tt. The branches arc very nu- 
ftieronsy flender, amd tough; covered with a fmooth 

?^y bark; and, when brotoen, emit a firong fcent. 
he young twigs are generally produced opponte, and 
tltomatelyof contrary dire£(ions on the older branches. 
The leaves aUb are placed Oppofite by pairs in the fame 
nanner. They are of an oblong figure, fmall, fmooth, 
cf a dark green colour, have a naufeous difagreeable 
tSlAe, and continue w\ the trees very late. The flowers 
are produced in dofe fpikes^ at the ends of the branches, 
in May, June, and ofteti in July :_ They are wliite, 
very beautiful, and £ucceeded by bhick berries, which in 
the autumn will conftitute the greateft beauty of this 
plant ; for they wilf be all over the tree, at the ends of 
the branches, in thick clufters. They are of a je(f 
blaiok; and wiU thus continue to ornament it in this 
fingular manner during the greateft part of the winter. 
. The PRo^AOATibN of the Privet is eafy ; for it may 
he encreafed, i . By the fixds ; and by this way the 
ftrongeft plants may be obtained. The feeds, foon aft^ 
they are ripe, fhould be fown in any bed of common 
garden mould made fine. 1 hey ought to be covered 
about an inch deep ; and all the fncceeding fummer 
iltiould be kept clean from weeds ; for the plants never, at 
leafl not many «of them, come up until the fpring a^fter. 
Alter they are come up^ they will require no other care 
Vol. II. O than 
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than weeding ; and In the fpring following may t>e 
planted! in the nurfery ground, where they will require 
very little care befides keeping the weeds down, until 
they are taken vp tor plant. 2. Thcfe plants may be 
enereafedby layers ; for the young (hoots being laid in 
the ground in the autumn, will by that time twelve- 
month have taken good root; therlargeft of which may 
be planted out to (land, and the fmaileft fet in the mir* 
fery, to gain ftrength. 3. Cuttings alfo, planted in 
Oaoher, will ftrike root freely ; and if the foil is in- 
clined to be nlotft, and is fliaded^ it will be tlie better 
for them^ efpecially if the 'fucceeding fummer fhould 
prove a dry one. If thcfe cuttings are thinly planted^ 
they will require no other removing till they arc finally 
fet out. If a larjge quantity is defired, they may be 
placed clofe, witliin about two or three incfabs of each 
other, and then taken up and planted in the rmrfery' 
the autumn foUowinj;, to remain there until they are 
wanted for the above purpofe.* It propagates itfelfby 
fuck&s and by iayerSf whenever the twigs or branches 
touch the ground. 

•The Privet, of all others, will thrive beft in the fmoke. 
of great cities; fo that whoever has a little garden in 
fuch places, and is defirous of having a few plants that 
look green and healthv^ may be gratified in the Prrvety 
becaufe it will ilourim and look well there. It will 
alfo grow very well under the Ihade and drip of trees. 

The Evergreen Privet* This Variety has a tendency 
to grow to be a taller and a ilronger tree than the com* 
mon deciduous fort. The leaves are rather larger, 
more pointed, of a thicker confiftence, of a dark green 
colour, and they continue on the fame plant fo long as 
to entitle it to the appellation of Evergreen; though it 
may often be obferved to be almoib deftitute of leaves 
early in winter, efpecially thofe tliatt were on the ends 
of the higheft branches, which are often taken off* by 
the firft cutting winterly winds. In order to have this: 
tree keep up the credit of an evergrfcen, it Ihould have a 
well (beltered iituation ; for although it be hardy 
enough to bear with impunity the fevereft cuts of the 
northern blafts, on the tops of hills, craggy rocks, &c. 
yet without fomc flielter the leaves afe feldom pre- 
served all winter,^ and with proteftion it is generally 

allowed 
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iltowcd to be a hatldfome evergreen. As it is a Variety 
of the deciduous fbrt» the fame flowers and frtiit tazj 
ibeexpe£ted. 

It is to be railed \h the ^ame mannet, by layers or 
tttttiiigs ; and the feeds of this fort fometimes produce 
plants of the like fort, that retain their leaves. It will 
Mar a very moift fituation^ 
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LinnbAn Clafs and Orde^ Monotcia Polyandria : 
Male flowers containing many ftamina, and female 
flowers containing two piftils, iituated upon the fame 
plant ; the males being c6lle&ed into long tonical loofe 
catkins, and the females forming a ^obe fltuated 
at the bafe of the male fpike. There are only two 
Species : 

1. LiquiDA^MBBR Styradjlua i TheVlRGimA Ll- 

qpiDAMBER, Of the MaPL£-LBAVBD Llf^UIDAM- 

B£R ; a dteidu^s trie ; native of the rich moift parts of 
Virginia and Mexico. 

2. Lk^ioa'mber Pertgrlnuvn: The Canada Li« 
quiDAMBBR> or the Spleenwort-lbavbo Gale ; 
adecidueus tree ; native of Canada and Pennfylvania. 

I. The Virginia Liquid amber will moot in a 
regular manner to thirty or forty feet high, having its 
young twigs covered with a fmooth light brown bark, 
while thofe of the older are of a darker colour. The 
toives grow irregularly on the young branches, on long 
fdotftalks: They refemble thofe of the Common 
Maple in figure ; the lobes. are all ferrated; and from. 
the bafe of the leaf a ftrong midrib runs to tlie ex- 
tremity of each lobe that belongs to it. They are of 
a lucid green, and emit their odoriferous particles in 
fuch plenty as to perfume the circumambient air; 
nay, the whole tree exfudes fuch a fragrant tranfpa« 
lent refin, as to have given occdion to its being taken 
for the Sweet Storax. Thefe trees, therefore, are very 
O 2 propar 
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proper to be planted fingly in large opens,' that tlwff 
inay amply difplay their fine pyramidal growth, or to 
be let in pla^res near feats, pavilions, &c. The flowers 
ire of akin4 of fafFron colotrr : They are produced at 
the eqds of th^ branches the beginning of April, ahd 
fometimes fooner ; and are fucceeded by large round 
brown fruit, which looks fingular, but is thought by 
many to be no ornament to the tree. 

2. Canada Li<yjiDAMBER. The young branches 
Cf this fpecies arc flender, tough, and hardy. The 
leaves arc oblong, of a deep green colour, hairy ua- 
derneath, apd have indentures on l^^if edges alter- 
nately, very deep. 1 he flowers come out from the 
fides of the branches, like the former ; and they are 
fucceeded by fmall roundifh fruit, which, feldom ripens 
in England. 

The PROPAGATION of both thcfe fpecies is the fame, 
^nd nviy be performed by feeds or layers ; but the firft 
inethod is the belt. i. We receive the feeds from 
America in the fpring. Againft their arrival a line bed, 
in a warm well Ihehered place, fhouJd be prepared. If 
the foil is not paturally good, arui incline'd to be fandy, 
it Ihould be wholly taken out near a foot deep, and the 
vacancy filled up with earth taken *up a year before, 
from a frelh pafture, with the fwaW and all well rotted ' 
an4 oiixed, by being often turned, and afterwards mixed 
with a fixth part of drift or fea fand. A dry day being 
made choice of, early in March let; the feeds be fown, 
s^nd the ifineft of this compoft riddled over them a quar- 
ter of an inch deep. When the hot weather in the 
fpring comes on, the beds ftou.ld be ^aded, and wa- 
terings given often, but in very fipail quantities, only 
affording them a gentle, nay, a very fmall fprinkling ar 
a time. Miller fays, the feeds of tbefe plants never 
come up under two years. But, continues Hanbury, 
with tlxis cafy management, I hardly ever knew it 
longer than the end of May. before the young plants 
made their appearance. Tfee plants being come up^ 
(hading Ihould fH-U be afforded them in the parchihgj 
fbmmer,, and a watering every other' night ; and thi^ 
tvill promote their growth, and caiife them tt> become 
ftronger plants by the autumn. In the autumn, the 
^t^ds ftiouW be hooped to be covered with mats in the 

fcverc 
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ftv«rb ft-dil*. Theft mats, hbwevef , (herald always; be 
taketv off iii open weather ; and this is ail the madag^^ 
ment they will require during the firft winter. Th^ 
Succeeding fun[imer they will require iV3 othet trouble 
than weeding ; though, if it fhould prove a very drj 
one, they will find benefit from a little water now knd 
thbiu By the autumn they will be grown fttong 
enough to refifl: the coH of the following winter, with* 
out detnanding the trouble of mattings if the fituationi 
is well Iheitered j if not, it will be proper to have thfc 
hoops prepared, and the mats ready, againft the black 
northern frofts, which would endanger 'at leaft theic 
lofing their tops. After this, nothing eteept weeding 
will be Wanted ; atid in the fpring following, that ii^ 
three years from their firft appearance^ they (hould be 
taken up (for they fhould not be removed before, vat^ 
lefs fotne of the flrongcA pknts be drawn out of thfe 
bed) and planted in the nurftry^ afo6t afuhd(ir,and tw6 
feet diftant in the rows. Hoeiiig the weeds iii the rows 
in the fumttier^ and digging them in the wtflt^r^ is aU 
the trouble they will afterwards occafion until they are 
finally planted out. 2. Tfaefe plants, are eafily en- 
creafed by layers. The operation muit be {^rfprmed iti 
the atitumn, on the 'young fummer*s fhoots ; and th^ 
beft way is by flitting them at a joint, as is prft£tifed for 
carnations. In a ftrong dry foil, they willi>e often tW6 

} rears or tnore before they Arike root ; though, in a fine 
ight foil, they will be fouild to takp fredly enough. 
By this method good platits may be obtained^ though 
it is not fo eligible as the other, if we have the $oiiY9^ 
niency of procuring the feeds* 
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LinmeAn Claft and Ofdef, Potyandrh P$lygyma,y 
Each flower contains xatknf males and iiiany females* 
There ar6 two SpBcies j one of them bearing a tulip* 
like, the other a lily-like fldweir j the former is not unw 
tommon in our open grounds : . 

63 Li»^i^ 
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LmioDt'NDsoN TuE^ira: The Tatip TuB^Sf «r 
the Virginia Tulip Te£E ; a dicidnpis tre^\ naitivf 
of molt parts of.Amcrica. 

The Tulip Tree, In thofe parts of Amerioa 
where it grows common, it will arrive to a pr^igious 
bulk, and affords excellent timber for many ufea ; par<r 
ti$alarly, the trunk is frequently hollowed, and made 
into a pmoe fufficient to carry many people ; and for 
this purpofe no. tree is thought more proper by the inha<»> 
bitants of thofe parts. With us, it may be ftatione4 
among trees of fprty feet growth. The trunk is covered 
with a gray bark. The branches, which are not very 
numerous, of the two years old wood, are fmooth and 
brown; whilft the bark of the fummer's (hoots is 
fmoother and fbining, and of a blueifh colour. They 
are very pithy. Their young wood is green, and when 
broken emits a ftrong fcent. The leaves grow irregu- 
larly on the branches, on long footftalks* They are of 
a particular ftrufture, being compofed of three lobes, 
the middlemoft of which is Ihortened in fuch a man* 
rier, that it appears as if it had been cut off and hoi* 
• lowed at the middle; The two others are roudded off. 
They are a^ut four or five inches long, and as many 
broad. They are of two colours ; their upper fur^e 
is fmooth, and of a ftronger green than the lower. 
They fall off pretty early in ai^tumn ; and the buds for 
the next year's (hoots foon after begin to fwell ^aA 
become dilated, infomuch that, bv the end of Decetn- 
ber, thofe at the ends of the brancnes will become near 
an inch long,, and half an inch broad,. The outward 
lamina of thefe leaf buds s^re of an oval fj^qre, have 
fevei^l longitudinal veins, and arc of fi blucilh colour; 
The flowers are produced with us in July, at the ends 
pf the branches : They fomewhat refemble the Tulip, 
which occaiions its being called the Tulip tree. The 
number of petals of which each is comppled| like thofe 
pi the Tulip, is (ix ; v^v^i thpfe arp fpotte^ with green, 
red, white, and yellow, thereby making a beautiful 
niixture. The flowers arc fuoceeded by large cones, 
which never ripen in England* 

The PROPAGATION otthc Tulip tree is very erfy, if 
-the feeds are good ; for by thefe, which we receive rrbm 
abroad, they are to be propagated. No particular cpnv 
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^O^^eod bo (bxight for; neither is the trouble of pots» 
boxes, hotbeds, &c. required : They will grow cx*» 
ceedingly well in beds of common garden mould, and the 
plants will be hardier and better than thofe raifed with 
9iore tendernefs and care. Therefore, as foon as you 
receive the feeds, which -is generally in February, and 
a few* dry days have happened, that the mould will 
work freelv, fow the feeds, covering them three quar* 
ters of an inch deep ; and in doing of this, obferve to 
lajjr tb^m lengthways, otherwife, by being very long, 
one p^rt,. perhaps that pf the embryo plant, may be out 
of the ground loon, and the feed be loft. This being 
donOi let the beds be hooped ; and as foon as the hot 
; weather and drving winds come on in the fpring, let 
them be covered from ten o'clock in the morning until 
iunfet* If little rain happens, they muft be duly 
watered every other day ; and by the end of May the 
plants will come up. Shade and watering in the hatteft 
ij^jumer muft be afforded them, and tliey will after* 
wards give very Ijttle trouble. The next winter they 
will want no other care than, at the approach of it, 
ilicking fome furze buibes round the bed, to break the 
keen edge of the black frofts ; for it is found that the, 
fo^c^lingl of this fort are very hardy, and feldom fuffet 
by any weather. After they have been two years in 
the feed bed, they (bould be taken up and planted in 
the nurfery, a foot afunder, and two feet dillant in the 
rows. Alter this, the ufual nurfery care of hoeing the 
we^s, and^ dij^ging between the rows in the winter, 
^ill fuffice till they are taken up for planting out. 
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LxKVEAK Clafs and Order, Pentandria Alsnogynia: 
E^ch flower contains. five males s^nd one female* There 
are fourteen Species i eleven pf which will bear the 
open air of this country. 

I. LoniC]^'ra Cqpr'^oTium^ The Itai-ian Honey- 
O 4 suckle; 
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sucitLE ; a deciduous 9r eostgreen elimh^ ; natrnf of 
Italy and the South oF Europe, 

a^homic^'tLKPericty'-mmum : The Englis^«H/1>nev-^ 
st7CKLfi, or WooD»iNB ; a deciduous ^r everrrem 
cHmher ; native of Engiandi Germany, and the midland 
parts of Europe. 

3. LoNiC£'B.A Semtarvirens : The TrcmFET Ho- 
KETSUCKLEj a degiduous of- evergreen cUmber \ native of 
America. 

4. Lo^icis,'ViADiervilla: TbcDlE*vi;Ll/A,or AcA- 
01AN Honeysuckle ; « deciduous fkruh ; native of 
Acadia and Nova Scotia. 

5. Lonice'ra Symfboricdrpus : St. PEraa's WoUT,' 
or the VfRGiNiA Honeysuckle ; a deeiduous Jhrub ; 
native of Virginia and Carolina. 

6. Lonice'ra Coenilea: The B«.iTE-BERiiiE» Ho* 

NEYSUCKLE, orthc UPRIGHT BlU^-BERRIS;!^ HoK£Y« 

9UCKLE; adeciduousJhrub\ native of Switsserlatid. 

7. Lonice'ra Jlf'tg^na: The Red-berihed Ho- 
neysuckle ;t>r theUpRICHT RED-BERRiEDlHoNEV* 

ruckle; or tlie Alpine Honj-ysuckle ; a deciduoui 
prub*^ native of Savoy and tlie Helvetian and Pyrcnean 
Mountains. . 

. 8. Lonice'ra ^'igra: The Black-berriid Ifo- 
KEYsucKLE; or the 'Bl ack-beRri€d UpRiGHt Ho- 
we Vsuckle; a deciduous Jkrvb*j native of Switzerland 
and the Alj3S. • • 

9. Lonice'ra Xyldfeum : The Fly Honeysuckle ; 
a deciduous Jhruh,; native of moil 0|f t<be coldeft parts of 
Europe. 

10. Lonice'ra Pyrenaica : The Pyrenean Ho- 
neysuckle, or Dwarf Cherry} a deciduous Jhruk% 
native of the Pyrenean Mountains. ' 

11. Lonice'ra Tarta'rica: The Tartarian Ho- 
neysuckle^ 01 Dwarf Ckerry, or the Dwarf 
Cherry wiTH'HEART-sHAPltD Leaves ; a deciduous 
Jhrub ; native of Tartary, 

I. The Italian Honeysuckle. The Varieties of 
this fpecies are. Early White Italian Honcyftickle, 
Early Red Italian HoTieyfuckle, Yellow Italian Honey* 
fucklc, Late Red flowered Italian Honeyfiscye, Ever- 
green Italian Honey lucklc. 

The Early IVhke Italian Honeysuckle is that which iitft 

makes 
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makes its apptatance in May. The leaves of this fort 
arc oval, and placod oppofite by pairs, clofe to the 
Wanches, at tlie extremity of which the leaves quite 
ftirrottnd it» The ^wers grow in bXinches round the 
unds of the branches, and have a very fine fcent. 
Their 'blow will be foon over ; and they are fucceeded 
^y red pulpy berries, which will be ripe in the autumn. 

The Early Red d\Stvs from the preceding in that the 
leaves are narrower, the fibres of the flowers arc more 
fienden and it blows a little later in the fpring. 

The T-dlow Itnlian Hcneyfuckle does not blow quite fo 
early as the otlier, and the flowers are yellow; In other 
Itfpeds it is very much like the former. 

Lat9 Rtd-JlBwered htstlkin Honeyfucklt is one of tb* 
bett we have> The ftem is tolerably firm ; the branches 
are few^ aivd the leaves large ; the flowers are alfo 
large, of a deep red colour, though lefs fcented than the 
earlier forts. 

Evergreen Italian Honeyfuckle. This is a ftronget 
fcooter than any of the forts. The joints arc more 
fjiftant from each other. The leaves are large, of ^ 
thick confifl?enoe, unite, and furround die ftalk with 
their bafe, and continue all winter. The flowers ar* 
large, of a good red colour, with fome paler ftripes, and 
often continue to blow to the end of autumn. 

2. Ejcolish Honeysuckle. The Varieties of this 
^)ecies are, Tlie Common Woodbine of our Hedges, . 
The Oak leaved Honeyfuckle, Red Dutch Honey- 
fuckle, Midfummer Honeyfuckle, Late German Honey- 
fuckle, Long-blowing Honeyfuckle, Evergreen Honey-? 
fuckle. 

The Common TVoodbinc is known all over England, i^^^ 
our woods and hedges. There are ftill Varieties of this 
fort, in its wild llatej fome having prodigious weak 
trailing branches ; others again with tolerably woody 
ftems. Some of the flowers are whitife, others are of^ 
^eeniflicaft; whilft others are poflTcfltd of a rcddilhi 
tinge. As the flowers of none of thefe are nearly fi> 
beautiful as thofe of the cultivated forts, only a plant or. 
two of them fllould be intro<luced ; which* will caufe 
fome variety, and ferve as a foil to fet the others- 
off. There is a Sub-Fariety of this fort, with ftriped 
leaves. 

Oak" 
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Oak-leaved MoneyfuckU is an accidental variety of otic 
Common Woodbine. It differs in no refpcA from it» 
only that fome of the leaves are Ihaped like thofe of the 
Oak tree, on which account it is valuable, and makes a 
pretty variety in colleftions. 

There is aifo a Sub Variety of this fort^ with leaves 

beautifully variegated^ called Striped Oak^Uaved Hon^^ 

fuM. 

. Red Dutch Hweyfuchh is a very good fort. It flowers 

in June, and will often. continue in blow a month or 

. two. The branches have a fmootb purpliCh barky and 

may be known from the others even in winter, when 

they wr|l appear with their fwelled buds alfo of that 

colour. "1 he leaves are of an obtong oval figure, and 

fiand ppppiite by pairs on tlie branches, on mort foot* 

ftalks. The flowers are produced in bunches at tlie 

ends of the branches iv Their outfide is red, but within 

they are of a yellowifli colour, and pofleflcd of a de^ 

• iightful odour. 

TIic Afidfummer Honeyfuckle if very much like tho 
former, onJy the ftalks arc more flender, of a lighter' 
brown colour, and th^ tube$ of the flowers are fmaller, 
neither are they fo red. It will be in blow about Mid-r 
lummer; and the plant, whether fet againft a wall^ 
pales, a hedge, or in the ground, will be all over covered 
with bloom,. making ^n enchanting appearance to tlie 
eye, and perfuming the air all around to a coniiderable 
diftance. 

Late German Honeyfuckle is very much like the Red 
Dutch, only it blows later. It will flower in July and 
Auguft ; and has all the properties of the other forts, 
as to fragrance and beauty. 

The Lmg'bkwlng Honeyfuchle is ftill another Variety 
of the Dutch. It will often exhibit flowers in June, 
July, and Auguft, though the profufion will not be fa 
great as that of the other forts. 

Evergreen Honeyfuckle is another Variety which retains 
its leaves all winter. It often flowers kte. in the au- 
tumn ; and fometimes, in mild Icafons, retains its 
bloom until Chrillraas, which makes it flill more valu- 
able. . 

3. TRUMPET Honeysuckles. Of thefc are the 
following Varieties : Virginian Trumpet Honeyfucklev 

Caro- 
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Carolina Trumpet HoneyfucklCf Evetgreen Tminpct 
Honcyfuckle. 

f^irginian Trumpet Hcneyfudle is the moft beautiful of 
all the forts, though Nature has denied it fmell. The 
branches are flender, fmooth^ and of a reddi(h colour. 
The leaves fit clofe to the branches by pairs. They arc 
of an oblong oval £gure> and their lower furface is not 
of fo fhining a greeti as the upper. Thofe at the ex^ 
treaiity of the branches near the flowers furround thp 
flalk, through which it comes.. The flowers grow in 
hunches, at the ends of the flioot, and are of a bright 
fcarlet colour* l^hey will often be in blow from June 
to 0£lpber ; but the flowers have no fcent. 

Carolina Trumpet Honeyfuekle differs in no refpeft 
from the former* only tliat the branches are moie 
/lender, and the leaves and flowers aifo are proportion- 
ally fmaller, thereby making a pretty variety. This fort 
was introduced into our gardens from Carolina, as was 
tlie preceding from Virginia* 

Evergreen Trumpet Haneyfuckle^ The leaves are of 
a thicker fubftance, and continue on the plants all 
winter; but the flowers are of a deep fcarlet, like tlie 
pther, and are poflisfled of little or no fragrance. 

The PRpPAQATioN of thefc forts is very; eafy, 
I* Thp youn^ branches being laid in the ground any 
time in thp wmter, with no other art, will become good 
plants by the autumn foUowmg, and may be then taken 
ofl for ufe. 2. Bpt our common method of propagating 
(hefe f<yts is by cuttings. The beft month for this 
work is October. By this way prodigious quantities of 
plants may be raifed, and hardly any of them will fail 
growing. So eafily may thefe delightful plants be mul« 
tiplied, when a plant of each fort is once obtained* 

The Evergreen Italian Honey fuckle (the beft of the 
evergreen fojrts) does not readily take by cuttings; fo 
that in o^der to jpc^dkt fure of this plant, tlie young 
|>ranches mufl be iayere^j any time in the autumn or 
winter, and by the autumn following they will have 
plenty of roots, and be good plants flt for removing to 
^ny place. 

The Evergreen Honeyfuckles, though climbing 

plants, fHould occaiionally be ftationed in the ever* 

^reen quarters, 4s ihpiild all the other forts among the 

- deciduous 
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deciduous trees and (hnibs ; being fo managed that their 

¥pcarance may agree with thofe of upright growth, 
his is done by nipping off the young Ihoots (which 
will foon get rambling and out of reach), that thft 
plants may be kept within bounds, and madt to join in 
the colleftion with great beauty. Neither may they 
only be kept low, to almoft what height is reqiJired ; 
but they may, by fixing a ftake for their fupport, be 
trained "^up to a ftem, which will every year grow more. 
tnd more woody and firm ; fo that in this cafe the eyt 
muft frequently overlook the tree, to take off the young 
ihoots as they grow out, and not permit the head to 

?frow too large and fpreading for the ftem, which it 
oon would do without this care ; and with it, the 
head may be fo kept in-order as to bear good proportion 
to the ftem, thereby caufing the tree to have rile appear- 
ance of an upright (hrub. 

4. DiERViLLA is a Ihrub of about the height 0|f 
three or four feet. The? branches are few, and largeir 
in proportion than the height of the fhrub^ they arc 
very full of pith, and when broken emit a ftrong fcent. 
The leaves are placed oppoUtc by pairs, on Ihortfoot- 
ftalks : They are near three inches long, and about 
ha*f as broad ; and of an oblong heart-ihaped figure^ 

finely ferrated, and end in acute points : Their upper 
urfece IS fmooth, and of a fine green colour; their 
pnder is lighter, and has five or fix pair of ftrong 
nerves running irregularly from the midrib to the 
borders. The tlowcrs Jtre produced in loofe bunches^ 
botii at the ends and at the fides of the branches: Each 
is formed of one leaf; the tub© is long, and the top h 
divided into five parts, which turn backward. They 
^re of a yellow colour, ai^d will be in blow in May, 
c^nd fometimes moft of the fummcr months. Thefe 
powers are fiiccecded, in the countries where tliey 
grow' naturally, by black oval berries, each containing; 
tour cells. Dicrvill^ forms ah agreeable variety amongft 
pihcr (liiubs of its own growth, though the flowers 
pake no great figure. It is very hardy with rcfpe^t t^ 
cold ; ai^d may be planted in. any part of the nuifery 
where it is wanted. 

No art is required to prop agate this plant; it 
fpa\ui. I and thus propagates itll-lf in great plenty* 

Tbcic 
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Thcfc flackers Ihould be taken, tip in aiftuirn, and 
planted out in the nurfcry : After remaining there a 
year or two, they may be finally taken up. This tree 
may be alfo cncreafed by cuttings. /They fhould be 
planted in Odober, very clofe, if a quantity arc wanted. 
By the autumn following, they will have good roots. 
They may be taken up and planted in the nurfcry, like 
the fpawn, for a year or two, and then fet out to ftand. 
Plants raifc^ this way will not be quite fo fubjeft to 
throw out fuckers as the others. 

5. St. PetjprV WoltT. St. Peter's Wort wiirarifc 
to the height of about four or five feet. The main ftems 
Ve ragged, and of, a dirty dark brown. The branches 
are numerous and fhort, though oftentimes it fends out 
fome trailing flender branches, which will grow to a 
great length. The leaves of riiis Ihrub conftitute its 
greateft beauty : They are very numerous, fmalU about 
half an inch long, and of an oval figure. Their foot- 
ftalks arc exceedingly fhort, and they ftand oppofitc by 
pairs on the flender branches :' Thefc die in the autumn 
to a dark brown. The time of this plant's flowering 
is Auguft. The flowers grow round the ftalks : 1 hey 
are fmall, of an herbaceous colour, and make no figure. 

The i^ROPAQATioN is very cafy. i. If a fpadefull 
of mould be thrown over each of the trailing branches, 
any time in the winter, they will by the autumn fol- 
lowing have ftruck root ; and thefe may be planted out 
in the nurfery, to fland until they are of a proper fize 
to be planted out for good. 2. J his ihrub may be alfo 
propagated by cuttings ; and in order to obtain good 
cuttir^s for the purpofe, the year before the plants 
ihould be headed near the ground, which will make 
them fhoot vigoroufly the fuiraner following. Thefe 
young Ihoots muft be the cuttings to be planted. 
Odober is the beft month for the work ; and if they' 
are planted in a moiiliib foil, and havea Ihady fituation^ 
Jhey will huve taken good root* by the autumn. If they 
are planted very thick, ?s cuttings commonly are, they* 
fliould be all' taken up and planted in the nurfery a fcrot 
afunder, and two feet diftant in the rows ; but if the 
Kving cuttings are no nearer than about a foot, they 
fifiay remain without removing until tlKy are planted 

6. The 
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6. The BtUfrBERRlEb HaNEYSUCKLE'^IS z {hfuti cSf 
tboftt four feet in growth. The branches arc rounds 
fmooth, and of a rcddiih purplilh coloun The leaves 
are oblong, fpear-lbapcd^ of a fiiie green, and ftand 
oppofitc by pairs on the brartche^. The fl6Wers, which 
are white, are produced in May from the fides of the 
branches, and are fucceeded by blue berrics» that will 
be ripe in Auguft. 

7. The Red-bbrried Honeysuckle trill grow t6 
the height of about five feet. The branches are very 
upright ; the young Ihoots are angular, and covered 
with a browii bark.* The leaves are tolerably target 
fpear-ftiapcd, a little refembling thofe of the mock 
Orange, and grow oppofite to each other. The flowers 
are produced from the fides of the branches, on long 
footftalks: They are of a red colour, cottie out in 
April, and are each fucceeded by a pair of red berries^ 
which will be ripe the end of July or early in Augufl* 

8. 6iAcK-B£RRi£D HoKEYSucKLE differs from tUc^ 
Blue-berried only in that the feeds of this are blackf 
imd grow two together; whereas thofe of the Blue- 
berried are fingle and diAinft. Except this, there is 
hardly any difference to be pe|-ceived» 

9. Fly Honeysuckle will grow to the height of 
about feven or eight feet. The bark on the branches is: 
of a whitifh colour, which caufes a variety, and makes 
it diftinguilhed in the winter feafon. The leaves, 
which are placed oppofite bv pairs, are downy^ and of 
an oblong oval figure. The flowers are white and 
erect : They are produced from the fides of the branches 
in June, and are fucceeded by two red berries^ which 
will be ripe in September. 

10. The Pyreneah Honeysuckle^ or Dwarf 
CfiERR Y,^ is but a- low (hrub: It feldom arrives to more 
than a yard in height. The branches are produced 
irregularly. The leaves are fmooth, oblong, and placed 
oppofite by pairs. The flowers are white, produced 

^ from the fides of the branches, on flender footualks, in 
Apiil; and are fucceeded by roundifh berries, which 
V^U be ripe in September. 

IX. Tartarian Honeysuckle, or Dwarf 
Cherry with Heart-shapf.d Leaves, is a flirub 
of about thcce or four feet high. Its branches are: 

tre&% 
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ereft, like the upright forts ; and it differs in few 
rcfpeAs from them, except that the leaves ^re hcart- 
(haped. It exhibits its flowers in April; and thefe arc 
fucccedcd by twin red berries, which will be ripe in 
Auguft. 

Thefe arc the t^rif& forts of the Lonicera ; to which 
one methijd of propagation is common; and that 
may be performed two ways. i. By feeds. Common 
garden mould, dug fine, and cleared of the roots of all 
weeds, will fervc lor their reception. In this the feeds 
fhould be fown foon after they arc ripe, about half an ^ 
inch deep. After the beds are neatcd up, they will re- 

Juire no otlier care until the fpring ; when the weeds 
lould be picked off as faft as they appear.^ .Some of th© 
plants by this time will have come up ; but the far 
greater part will remain until the fecond fpring before 
they Ihcw themfelves ; fo that the beds muft be entirely 
untouched until at leaft two years after fowing. They 
will require no care all this time, except being kept 
clear ot weeds; though if watering be afforded them in 
dry weather, it will & the better. After th»y are all 
up, and have flood a year or two in the feed*bed, they 
may be taken up and planted in the nurfery, at fmajl , 
diftanccs ; and in two or three years they will be of a 
proper fize to plant out to ftand. 2. All thefe forts 
may be alfo propagated by cuttings. Thefe fhould be 
planted in Oftbber^ in any fort of garden mould that 
is tolerably good. If a quantity is wanted, they may be 
placed very clofe ; and a fmall fpot of ground will hold 
thoufands. If the place be fbaded, it will be a great 
advantage, as moft cuttings are in danger of fuffering 
by the violence of the fun's rays before they have 
firuck, or whilft they are flriki^ng root. The. winter 
following, they may be all taken up and planted out igi 
the nurfery, a foot afunder, and two feet diftant in the 
rows, where they may fland until tliey are finally taken 
up for planting. 
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LiNNEAN Chfs ind Order, Pentandrta Monogyf6tt f 
Each flower contains &ve males and one femate. Tber* 
are eight Species ; one only of which is hardy eiiougb 
to ftand a fevere winter in our climate. 

Ly'cium Ba'fharum : The Boxthork; a dectdumt 
creeper ; native of Afia, Africa, and Europe. 

The Bo XTHOR k. This fpecies aiEords two Varieties t 
The Broad-leaTcd Foxthom. 
The Narrow- leaved Boxthom. 

"^The Broad'ieaved Boxthom is a rambling phnt, and 
will, if let alone, in a few years overfpread every thing 
that 13 near it. The branches are very many, and 
fpread about in all dircftions. They will lie upon the 
gronnfl, if unfupported^ and will Ihoot, in a good foil, 
iixteen feet in lengtlvin one fummer. Thofe branches 
that he upon the ground will ftrike root; fd that from 
every part ftelh ihoots will be fet fortli tlie neSt fpring ; 
and thus in a few years they will occupy a large compafs 
of groupd ; fo that whenever this plant is defired, they 
(bould be confiantly kept within bounds. Indeed, 
from its exceedingly rambling nature, not above a plant 
or two for variety or obfcrvation ihould be admitted iit 
hardly any place. The branches of this pbnt are 
covered with a gray or whitiih bark. The leaves are of 
a light whitiih green, and of a thick eonfifiende. They 
grow on the branches, on all fides, by threes. This 
plant, of all the forts, is poifefled of the longeft fpiues 
(^fome of which are a foot or more in length). Theiis 
fpines are garnifiied with leaves ; and on thefe they for 
the moft part ftand fingly in an alternate manner. On 
ihe branches where tliey grow by threes>the middle o^t 
is always the largeft. They are all of an oval, fpear-^ 
Ihaped figure, are very fmootb, a little glofly, and often 
continue till the middle of winter befofe they fall off. 
Bcfides the long leafy thorns before mentioned, it pro- 
duccs^manyfliort fharp fpines, of a white colour, near 
the ends of the (hoots. The flowers are produced in 

Auguft, 
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Atl^ft, kh3 there will be often a fudceffioti of blow 
until the frofts come on. They grow fingly at tfic 
joints, on fhort footftalks. They are of a pufplilh 
colour, fmall, and are fucceeded by no fruit With Us,cs 
I could obfervc. 

• The LoNg NarroW'lei'ved Boxthorn is alfo a Very great 
rambler. The branches are many, and are produced 
irregularly on all fides. It is poiTefled of fpints, but 
thcfeare very fhort, and the bark with which they ar« 
all covered is pretty white. The leaves are of a lance- 
olate fi|urei and are narrow and long. Their colour is 
that ot a wbitilh green, and they grow alternately oil 
the branches. The flowers are faiall, and appear in 
July ; and are fucceeded by red berries, which ripen ill 
September, and at that time are very beautiful. 

The PROPAGATION of thcfe forts is by cuttings ; for 
they will grow, if planted at any time, in any manner, 
and in almofl any foil or fituation, except a white clay. 
In a black rich earth, they will be the moft* healthful 
and moft vigorous (hooters; and though the cuttings 
will grow at all times, yet the winter months arc to bt 
preferred for the purpofe. 
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. Lir^N£AN Clafs and Order, P^lyandna P^lygyHia : 
Each flower contains many males and many femalet*^ 
There are four Species : 

1. Mags o'i.i A Giau'ca : The Sea^greehMagnq- 
iiA, or the Bay-leaved Tulip Tree, or theSMAtt 
Magnolia ; a iali fub-evergreen Jkrub ; native of 
Virginia and Pennfylvania, 

2. Magno'lia Acuminofta : The Lono-leaved 
Magnolia; a fub-evtrgreenjhruh or tyee; native ctf 
Fennfylvania. 

3. Magno'lia Trlp^tala: The UmbreLla Tree ; 
« fub-ivergrttn Jbrub or tree j native of Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Vetai. P 4. Mag- 
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V 4. M.AGHo'ctA GrandifioVa: Tlie EvEfoitfitfj^ 
3IAGN0LIA, <>r Laurel-leaved Tulip Tree; 
^an evergreen tree.; native of Florida and Caroliuau 

I. The Sea-green or Small Magnolia grows 
with us to about the height of ten or twelve feet. 
•TI>e wood is white ; and the braiiches, which are not 
very numerous, are covered with a fniooth wlutifh bark. 
The leaves are tolerably large, and of two colours; 
^their upper furface being fmooth, and of a fine green, 
.w4ii]ft their under is hoary. I^^ey are of an oval 
figure, have their edges entire, -and often continue the 
greateft part of the winter before they fall ofF the trees. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
.in May: Their colour is white; and the petals of 
which they are compofed are concave and large ; fo that, 
together with the numerous ftamina in the center, they 
prefent a beautiful appearance. They are alfo remark- 
able for their Jjweet fcent; and are fuccecded by conical 
.fruit, which never ripens in England; but in the 
places where they grow naturally, a fingular beauty and 
.oddity is added to thefe trees by the fruit; for the 
feeds are large, and lodged in cells all around the con^. 
When quite ripe, thefe are difcharged from their cells ; 
and hang each by a lon^ narrow thread, caufing there- 
by an uncommon and pleafing effeft. 

a. LoNG-LE-AVED M AG NOLI A wiU grow to be near 
twenty feet high. . Tl>e wood of this fort is yellow, 
and the ^Tranches are coirered with a fmooth light bark. ' 
The leaves are very large, being near ten inches long ; 
their figure is oval, fpcar-fhaped, and all end in points. 
Tl)e flowers, which arc produced in May, arc white, 
and compofed of twelve obtufc petals, which, together 
with the number of ftan->ina, make a good ihow. 
ThciclaUb are fuccecded by conical fruit, which never 
ji^ns in England. 

3* The tvojod of the vUmbrella Tjcee^ which 
grows to about twenty feet in height, is more fpoiigy 
■than anyixf the other fpecies of Magnolia. It is called 
'^Ut: Urnbretla Trcc^ from its manner af producing the 
leaves ; for thefe are exceedingly large, andfo produced 
^s to form tiie appearance of an umbrella, l^he flowers 
's>i this .fort .alfo are white, and the number of petals of 
which each is compofed is about ten: They arc? fuc- 
. -• ' . .ceedcd 
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tcecte^ hf frUit of k conical figure, with many cells all 
round for the feeds, which never ripen in England. 

Allthefe forts may be propagated by feeds, layers, 
and cuttings. By the fir ft of thefe methods the beft 
plants arc raifed, though it is a very tedious way, and 
muft be followed with great patience and trouble. We 
receive the feeds from rhofe parts of America whci» 
they grow naturally. 1 hefe are always preferved in 
fand, but, ncverthelefs, will not always prove good. 
As foon as pofliblc after they arrive, which is generally 
5n February, they fhould befown in pots about half aa 
inch deep. The beft conipoft for them is a frefh loamy 
eartll, mixed with a fourth part of drift fand ; and the 
iceds (hould be thinly fown in each pot. After this i# 
done, the pots fliould be plunged up to the rims in thp 
natural mould, under a warm hedge, where they majr 
reap the benefit of the fun during the month of Marc^ 
and part of April ; but when the rays of the fmi begia 
to be ftrong and powerful, drying the mould in th,e 
pots very faft, they fliould be taken up and plunged 
again up to the rims in a (hady border. By the end of 
May, if the feeds were good, the plants will come up ; 
and all the fummer they muft be conftaritly attended 
with weeding and watering. At the approach of win- 
ter, they fliould be removed into the greenhbufc, o;* 
placed under fbme cover ; but in mild weather fliouldi 
always have the benefit of the open air and gentip 
fliowers. In March, the pots with their feedlingt 
ihould be plunged into a hotbed to kt them forwards* 
Tanners bark is what the hotbed fliould be compofed- 
of; and as much air as the nature- of the be^ will 
?!Uow, fliould always be affx)rded them. Watir alfp 
muft be given pretty often, though in fmall qg^ntities^ 
and the glaflles muft be ftiaded in the heat of the ^ay. 
After this, about June, they fliould be inured to the 
open air; watering muft ftill be afforded them ; aii^ 
this is what they require dujing the fecond fuiimier. It 
lias been a praftice to plunge the pots into a hotbed 
foon after the feeds are fown ; but this is .a very bad 
method, for the young plants l?eing thereby forced, 

fjrow thin and flender, and are feldom made to live 
onger than the firft year. The fecond fummer's 
tkiianagement alfo has uiually been, to plant the feed** 
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lings in March, in little pots, and then plongfe then! 
into a hoibcd : but this is alfo a very bad .way ; for 
thefc fccdlings, whether raifed on hotbeds or the com- 
mon ground, will be fraall, and not of confiftence 
fufficient to draw the juices, though the powers of 
vegetation are affiled by a hotbed : Thus, hardly any 
of them furvivethis early tranfplanting. This having 
been the general praflice, thefe plants have been 
always thought very difficult to preferve the fecond 
year; whereas all thofe difEcuUies vanifh, by obferv- 
ing the above-direfted method ; for by letting- the 
feeds have only the natural foil, they will the firli 
fummer be formed into young plants, which, though 
fmaH, will neverthelefs be plants, and healthy. Thus 
being in the fpring in their natural ftate, with their 
pores open to receive the nutritious juices, aiid not 
having fuffered by being tranfplanted, the hotbed will 
fo help them, that they will be pretty plants by the 
autumn. At the approach of winter, they muft be 
removed again under, cover, and the former afliftaqcc 
of a hotbed fhould be afFordeidthem ; and this fhomld 
be repeated until the plants are grown to be a foot or 
more in length. The fpring following, the mould 
(hould be turned out of the pots and fhaken from -the 
roots, and each plant put mto a feparate pot. For 
thefe, a hotbed of tanners bark (hould be ready, which 
will promote their growth, and make them healthy and 
fine. During the time they are in the bed, they fhould 
be (haded] and about Midfummer tlie pots maybe 
taken out arid, placed in a (hady border. The winter 
following, it will be proper to houfc them in fevere 
frofty weather ; but always obferve to place them 
abroad in mild feafons. In March they may be turned 
out of the pots, the mould hanging t^ the roots, and 
planted with that in the places where they are to re- 
inain'. 2. Thefe plants may be alfo propagated by 
layers. The young (hoots in the autumn are moii 
proper for the purpofe ; and it is found that a gentle 
twiu, fo as juit to break the bark about the joint, is a 
1)etter method than any other in praftice. Thefe will 
fDmetlmes ftrike root in one year, aiid fometimes you 
muft wait more than two before you find them with 
any. After they have ftruck root, and areltaken up. 
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ttre beft time for whJth is March", it is moft eligible to 
plant each feparately ill a pot, aad plunge them into a n 
hotbed, as directed for the feedlings ; and by the fpring 
following they- will be fttong good plants for any 
place. ' 3. Thefe plants may likewife be increafed by 
cuttiDgs>; by which they may be procured in plenty, if a 
pcrfon has the conveniency of a good ftove ; and 
without one .this method mould not be attempted. 
Thefe cuttings Ihould be planted in pots ; and after 
they arc fet iiv the ftove, muft be duly watered and 
Ihaded: By obferving thtfcr direftions many of them 
will grow. After this, they fhould be brought by de- 
grees to the open air ; the winter following they fhould 
be placed under a hotbed franxe, or fome Iheltcrj and 
in the fpring planted out to remain. 

Thefe plants often reta n their leaves, efpecially 
when young, all winter, or the greateft part of it, 
in fome fituations ; and in fuch they pafs for ever- 
greens, 

4. The Evergreen Laurel-leaved Magno- 
tiA. In the countries where it grows naturally, it 
arrives to the height and bulk of a timber tree. Thole 
countries are adorned with woods that are chiefly com- 
po&d of this plant ; and indeed, a wood of fo noble a 
*ree, luxuriantly fhooting, flowering, and feedings 
healthy and ftrong, in foil and Stuation wholly 
adapted to its nature, muft be a fight of which we caa 
hardly form an adequate idea, or have a juft concep*- 
•tion of i^s beatity or grandeur ; for the tree naturally 
afpires with an upright 'ftem^ and forms itfelf into a 
regular head. : Many other trees do the fame ; but it« 
moft excellent properties confift of the fuperlativc 
beauties of the leaves, flowers, %ad feeds. The leaves 
nnich refemhle thofe noble leaves -of the Laurel, frora 
which it is fo called, only they are larger, and of a 
thicker confiftence : Many of them will be ten incites 
or more in length, and four broad, and all are firm and 
ftrong.* Their upper furface is of a fhining green, but 
■their under' is lighter, and often of a brownifli colour. 
This tinge, wiiich is not always found in all trees, is by 
fome thought *a great beauty, and by others an imper- 
feftion p fo vaj-ious is the taftc or different pcoplt. 
•yhefc Icavcis are produced .without any prdi^r on the 
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tjce, and fit ck>ft t^ the branehes» hmng no fepjinrft 
footftalkfi.^, Th« idea wc can form of a tree, of fcTcnty 
or eighty fe^t high, plentifuUv ornamenttd with focH 
large and noble leaves, muft oe very great, and will 
induce us on their account only to endeavour to natQ* 
ralize fo noble a plant to our Country. But let ui 
confider their dowers. Tbefe we find hrge^ though 
fingle, and of a pure white. They are produced a£ 
the ends of the branches, in July, and each is com- 
pofed of about niae or ten large fprcadif)g petals. 
jThey have the ufual properties of thofe that are broad 
^nd rounded at their extremity, of being narrow at the 
bafe, and their edj^es afe a little undulated or waved* 
In the center of thefe petals are fituated the numerous 
ftamina, which the Botanift will be more curious in 
obferving than the Gardener. But what aiFeds all 
equally alike that have the fenfe of fmelling is, thpiir 
ycmarkable fragrance, which indeed is of fo great a 
degree, as to perfume the air to fome diftance; and if 
one tree, when in blow, is fufficient to e^£t this, what 
conception fhould we form of the odours dtffufed ii^ 
the countries where there are whole woods of this treo 
jn full vigour and blow ! The fruit is nearly of the 
ihape and iize of a large egg ; but what make it moft 
iingular and beautiful are the pendulous feeds, of a fine 
fcarlet, which being difcharged from theijr cells, hang 
}>y long threads, and have an eiFe<^ both llriking an4 
uncommon. 

Rales have been given above for propagating de- 
ciduous Magnolias ! the fame rules obfeived, whether 
for feeds, layers, or cuttinga> will raif(p plenty of this 
fort ; neither need any thing be aidded, exicept hinting 
to the Gardener, that this . is morf tender than thq 
other forts, and t}iat frona thence he (hould learn not 
tp b^ over-bafty in cotnmitting thefe plants to tliiQ 
winter's cold, and pkating them. finally out. Snow 
is peculiarly injurious to them while young i fo that, 
at the approach of fucb weather, they mufl: be parti- 
eulariy >cpvered ; and if fnow fliould happen to fal} 
unawares, it fhould be carefully cleared off the leaves 
and (lems. When thefe plants are fct abroad to re- 
igaain, if the jpla^e is not exceedingly well fiieltered, it 
wiU h^ proper %q h^vT a ihed at hand^ which th^ 
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Gardener may ptat together, to fcreen them from the 
icvfere nqrthern fmfts, and the black eafterly winds, 
from which this fhrub is mod likely to fuffer damage ; 
and thefe frofty winds are the moft deftruftive to it . 
wfjen they come early in the winter, while the (hoots 
zft rather tender ; for then they are often deftroyed, 
and the tree rendered unfightly for fome time, though 
it will fhoot ont ^gain. When this ihrub is to be 
encrcafed by layers, Jt will be neceflary, after the ope- 
ration is performed, to make a hedge oF feeds, or fome-\ 
thing, at a little diftance round it, to keep off the ftrong 
winds, and prevent them from blowing the layers put 
of the ground ; for without fome guard this will be in* 
<binger of bcing'done ; tirtce the leaves being very large 
and ftrong, the wind miaft have gtcat power ov^r 
tb^m. 
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LfNNEAN Clafs iind Order, Dladelph'a Decandria : ^ 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the • 
males being connected at the bafe in two divifions. 
There are twenty-four Species ; one of which, only, 
is admiffible into our coUeftion ; the reft being her-| 
bkceous plants. 

Medica'go Jrbdrea : The Tree Lucerne, or' 
Tree Mkdick, or Moon Trefoil; an evergreen 
Jhrub ; native of Italy, Crete, and the iflands of the 
Archipelago. 

' The Tree Lucerne will grow to be fix or feven 
ftet high, and divides without any order into many 
branches, which are covered with a gray bark. There ' 
i^ a delicacy in the young fhoots beyond what is found 
in molt trees; for they are white and filvery, and at 
the fame time covered with the fineft down. Thefe' 
young fhoots are plentifully ornamented with leaves, * 
niany of which come otit from a bud. They are tri- 
foliate, and grow on long flender footftalks. One^oF* 
the fglioks is cuneiform, or fhaped' like a wedge ; the 
^ ' P 4 oihen 
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others grow put mqre into a lanceolate figure, have alio 
a whitilh look, aad are downy, though not to fo great 
a degree as the ) oiing twigs on which they grow. I'hey 
have a large midrib, wliich pontra£is the borders in the 
evening, and this> alters their pofitioii of fides on th^ 
alteration of weather. The ijowers are produced from 
the fides of the branchas, in clufters, on long foot-t 
ftalks. Each of thcfe clufters will be coropofed of ten 
or twelve flowers, which ^re of 4 beautiful yellow. 
They are of th^ butterfly kind i and ve fucceeded by 
moon-ihaped pods, that ripen their feeds very welU 
One or other of thefe trees i$ to be found in blow 
^moft at all tiines. The -beginning of the blow is 
generally faid to be in April or May ; and indeed then 
vTfi may expeQ tp fee the flowers Is^rgeft and in the 
greatcft perfeAion ; but the flowers of thefe trees may 
be fecn io July, Auguft, and September ; and in greeu- 
^oufes have been known to blow all winter ; whicU 
inakes the tree more valuable to thofe who are defirou^ 
bf feeing flowers in unufual months. 

This fhrub is tjy many fuppoffd to be thp trtje Cytifu^ 
0f Virgil, it grows plentifully in Italy, in the iflands 
of the Archipelago, and many other parts, where it i^ 
efteenjcd excellent fodder for cattle. " For this pur- 
fpfe, continues H^nbury, the raifing of it has beei> 
recommended in England ; bijt there feeqis no proba- 
bility of fuch a fcheme being bfpjjght to bear here j 
neither is it any w^y necettary to give ourfelves the 
trouble to try experiments of this kind, ^s, fhould it 
/tyen fucciced to our utmpft ^iihes, we have many forts 
of fodder tl)at wjll exceed it in jguai)titY and quality, 
without ^ny proportion tg the extr^prdinary expence 
which mufl attend the raifing any quantity of thefe 
ibrubs, to cut for ^hj^t ufe. Tl^e flpwers, Ipaves, and 
tgp fhoofs baye, hpweycr> a fine peafe-like Ufte, whicU 
is what^ I ip^ke rjo doubt, - moft "c^ttjc wpuld be fond 
pf, and of which tlie inhabitants pif Jbme countries 
Where it grpws naturally reap the advantage j for the 
goats that fec^ or^ it yield ^, greater quantity as well as 
% more cxcellpn j kind of milk, from whichl good cheefe 
is at length pbtained, where theft creatures have plenty 
^f thcfe fhrubs to brouie upon. 
' *♦ in our wildernefs Quartern we muft give this tree ^' 
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very dny foil and a well fhcltercd fituation ; for with til '. 
it. is rather a tender Ihrub, and has been frequently . 
treated as a grcenhoafe plant ; and this is another ar^ 
gument againft any attempt to raifc thefc Ihrubs for 
fodder in England : They are too tender to bear our 
fevere winters without (belter ; and (hould we procee4 
in raifing fixty or feventy acres, a thorough frofty 
winter would deftroy the grcateft part of tlicm ; or, if 
the winteY fhould not be fo fevere as totally to kill 
them, yet their end (hoots would be fo nipped an4 
.damaged, that it would be late in the fummer befoie 
they would fhoot out and recover this injury, and con* • 
fequently fmall crops' niuft be expected.** 

This plant is eafily propagated by feeds or cut- 
tings. 1. The feeds fhould be fown in the fpring, a 
quarter or half an inch deep, in beds of fine light gar- . 
den mould. After they are come up> thp ufual care of 
weeding muft be afforded them ; and if they are ibade4 
and now and then watered in hot weather, it will be fo 
liiuch the better. The beds mufl be hooped againfl 
winter, and plenty of mats niuft be ready to cover the 
plants when the troll comes on ; and if this (hould be 
very fevere, their coverijig ihould be encreafed, or there 
will be danger of lofing them ail. In the fpring the 
ftrongcft may be drawn out, and planted in pots, to be 
houfed for a winter or two, until they are got ftrpng; 
but where a quantitv is wanted, and there is no fuch 
conv£niency, it may oe proper to let them remain in 
the ieed bed another winter, for the convcniency of 
being covered in bad weather ; ahd then in the fpring 
they may be planted out in the nurfcry, in lines two 
feet afunder* and at one foot dillance. This nurfery 
^ould be in a weil fheltered warm place, and they will 
b^ ready for tranfplanting whenever wanted, x, Thefe 
plants may be raifed by cuttings. If a few only arc 
waiited for ornamenting a Ihrubervr the bell way wiH 
jbe to plant thefe in pots, and fet them up to the rims 
^0 a (bady place, that they may have the conveniency 
pf being houfed in winter. W hen a quantity is wanted, . 
jbey maft take the chance of wind and weather, and 
the moll we can then do is to plant them in iine light 
foil in a well (heltered place. The latter end of 
March j^ the bcft time for the purpofej they wil^ 
' * ' ' ftrite 



ttfike r«ot freely,, cfpdcially if they are fhaded ^ni 
watered in dry weather ; and from this place they nce4 
not be removed until they be finally fet out. 
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LlN'KEAN Clafs and Order, DecanJria Monogynia : 
JEach flower contains ten males and one female. There 
are two Species ; one of which will bear the open air ; 
the other is a hothoofc plant. 

Me'lia Jze'darach : TheBEADTREE; a deciduous 
tree ; native of Syria. 

The Bead Tree is a large plant: in its native 
country it will grow to the fize of one of our pear trees; 
and there is no doubt, if our foil and fituation fuited it, 
that it would arrive to near that magnitude with us. 
The trunk is covered with a gray bark ; and the young 
branches, which are not very numerous, are quite 
fmooth and green. The leaves are a very great or- 
nament to this tree : They are compound, and very 
large, the whole leaf being a foot and a half, and fome* 
times near two feet long. Each is compofed of a great 
number of foliolcs, which are all terminated by an odd 
one. Thefe little leaves have their upper furface of a 
Ihong fliining green ; th^ir under is paler ; and their 
edges are indented. The flowers are produced in July, 
from the fides of the branches, in long clufters: They. 
aie, feparately, fmall, of a blueifh colour, very fragrant, 
and each ftands on a long footftalk. The flowers art 
fuccccded by a yellow fruit, tolerably large, in which ' 
ibme nuts are enclofed, ufed in the Catholic countries 
to compofc fome forts of rofaries ; on which account 
thig tree is called the Bep.d Tree. 

^* It is generally prefervecf in winter as a greenhoufe 
plant ; and indeed a few plants of this fine (hrub ought* 
always to be introduced in fuch places defigned for trees 
as arc proper for them. The reafon of its being treated 
as a greenhoufe plant is, becaufe it is rather of a tender ; 
paturci ai)d a§ the plants are not yet very plentiful in • 

Englandi 
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England, to this may be added, the defire of prcferving 
tliol'c few a perfon has obtained. But notwithftanding 
the Bead Tree's being looked upon ^ a greenhoiife 
plant, fame gardeners have ventured to let them abroad 
ftgainil warm walis. where they have ftood the winter, 
tnd tiouriihed exceedingly well; others have plante4 
them out in well Iheltered places only, where they 
have fiourithed and flood the brunt of many winters. 
What inclines me to introduce the Melia amongft our 
hardy trees is, that I have planted it in an open cold 
expanfe^ in a naturally damp and moift foil, where it 
lias, flour iihed for more than fcvcn years, and difplayed 
its fapautiful foliage every fummcr, to the great plea fu re 
of all beholders. This treatment and pradUce, how- 
ever,. muft be ufed with caution ; and whoever ventures 
to plant them abroad muft have a dry foil, as well as a 
warm and well iheltered fituation, and then nothing 
but our hardeft frofts will deprive the owner of thefe 
treafurcs. But, were they more tender, and if a perfon 
has no greenhoufcj it will be worth while to venture 
the planting a few abroad, though there ihould belittle 
chance of his keeping thenj longer than two or three 
winters, as they are fcarce plants with us, and the leaves, 
the only beauties the tree can afford in that time, are 
compounded i)i fuch a manner as to afford admiration 
ftnd plcafure." Hanbury. ' 

Propagation. Care and trouble muft be ufed be- 
fore we can raife thefe plants to be of fufficient ftrengtli 
and hardinefs to defend themfclvcs, when planted finally 
out. They are all to be raifed from feeds ; and thefe 
are to be procured from the places where they copi^ 
ixionly grow, which is in moft of the Catholic coun- 
tries. Thefe feeds muft be fown in pots, filled with 
Jight fandy earth, half an inch deep, the end of March. 
1 his^one, the pots fhould be plunged into a bark bed, 
which will caufe them to come up.' When the plants 
appear, they muft have plenty of air and water ; and the 
•/opeu air muft be afforded them pretty foon in the fum- 
mer, that they may be hardened before winter. After 
they are taken out of the beds, they fhould be fet in a 
Jhady pl^e, and every other day watered till the 
autumn; and at the approach of winter, they fhould 
\>^ reinipved i^to the greeuhQufp, with tli§ bardieft^of 

thofe 
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«ho(i> pUnt$. In April following, the plants (hould t>9 

taken out of the pots, and'eajpb planted in a feparate 

i*n>all pot : and after this is done, they Ihould have the 

benefit of the bark bed aa before, to fettliem a-growing. 

Ciwre Hfiuft be taken to give them fufficient air, and not 

|o draw them too much *, and after they are well entered 

Vpou a grovying ftate, they muft be hardened to the 

open air as foon as poi&ble, and the pots taken out, and 

plunged up to the rims in ajhady border, which will 

prevent the mould in the pots drying too much. They 

will require little watering, if this method be v&d> 

during the fumni6r ; and at the approach of winter, 

they muft be removed into the greenhoufi^ as before^ 

OK placed under g hotbed frame, or fome ihelter« The 

next fpring they muft be fet out with other grcenhoufc 

pjants, and managed accordingly, and removed into the 

houfe again with them- F-v.ery other year, they (hould 

be (liifted out of their pots, with^the earth to their 

roots, and planted in larger ; ^nd by thus treating them 

as greenboufc plants, and letting them have larger pots 

as they enpreale in fize, till they are fix or eight years 

.old> they will arrive to be good ftrong trees. .Then in 

April, having made choice of the drieft, wanneft, and 

i>eft Sheltered fituation, th^e they may be planted, 

taking them out of the pots with all their mould ; 

which if done with care, they will never droop on beio^ 

removed. - 
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.. T.XNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dlopcia Dcdecandria : Male 
flowers containing twelve ftamina, and female flowers 
poiuainingtwo piftils, are fituated upon diftin^ plants. 
'J here are eight Species ; three of them as follow : • 

1. Menjspe'rmum Canqde'nfe : Tlie Canada 
MooNsEEDi a ligneous climber ', native of Canada ah4 
Virginia. 

2. ly^ENISpE'RMUM Vj/ginicufri ; TJtje.. V^F^GINJA 

MOONSEEDJ 
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TMoemiED ; a ligneous climber \ native of the Tea (hore 
* of Virginia and Carolina. 

3. Mekispl'rmum Carolsnum : The Carolika 
MooNsEED ; tfff herbaceous ci'tmber ; native of Caroliiva. 

1. The Canada Moonseed will twine round trees 
to tlie height of fifteen or fixteen feet ; and if tljere be 
no trees near for it to afpi^e by, its ahnofl numberlefs 
branches will twift and run one among another, fo as 
to form a thick clofe-fet-bufh. Thefe twining ftalks 
are covered with a fmooth green bark, thoagh in fonfie 
places they are often reddifh, and in wjnter often of a 
brown colour. 1 he leaves are very large, and (land 
fingly upon long green footftalks, which alfo have a 
twining property, and affift the plant to climb, Thefe 
leaves have their upper furface fmooth, and of a ftrong 
green coioar, but are hoary underneath. They arc 
what are called peltated leaves : I he footftalk is not 
near the middle of the leaves, but within about a quar- 
ter of an inch of the bafe, and from thence it branches 
into fcveral veins unto the extremity. Thefc peltated 
leaves are of a roundilh figure in the whole, though 
they are angular, and being large, and of a good greeti, 
make it a valuable climber. 1 he flowers are produced 
in July, from the fides of the ftalks. They grow in 
bunchefi, and are -of a greenifli' colour. They are 
fucceeded by feeds, which often ripen well here. 

2. The Virginia Moonseed differs very little from 
the other, except in the (hape of the leaves ; for it has 
tlie fame kind of twining ftalks, produced in great 
plenty, and the flowers and fruftification are die fame; 
lb that nothing more need be obferved of thjs, only that 
the leaves are often heart -fliaped, and many of them 
have lobes like thofc of the common Ivy. 

3. The Carolina Moonseed is an herbaceou?^ 
climber, and will, by the alfiftance of trees, rife to be * 
ten or twelve feet hi^h. The twining ftalks are gar- 
nilhed with heart-lhaped leaves, which do not divide 
into lobes like the others. Thefe leaves, which are of 
a good ftrong green colour, have their under furface 
hairyi and are. much fmailer than eithc^r of the other 

r ibrts \ the fpecies itfelf being of all the Icaft valuable, 
as it is fcarccly ever known to produce flowers h^rc. 
- All t&eJb.Mdrts ^ROPAGA^arc 4heAfelYcs vsry faft. 
, . 2. Af 
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I. If they are planted in a light foil, their roets will lb 
fpread and multiply the ihoots, that in a few years after 
planting, each of them being wholly taken up, they 
may be parted, often into fome fcores of plants, which 
will be fit to fet out, the weakeft in the nurfery to gain 
ftrcngth, and the ftrongeft where they are to remain. 
Any time from October to March will do for takirtg off 
the fuckers or parting the roots. 2. Theyo^n^ fhoots 
alfo, being covered with mould, wiHgrow, and be good 
plants in one year. 3. They may be likewife railed by 
feeds ; for if tbefc are fown in the fpring, in a bed of 
light earth, half an inch deep, they will come up, and 
j*equire no other trouble than weeding until they are 
finally planted out, which may be two years after their 
appearance, and which may be done very well from the 
fcec^bed, without previous planting in the nurfery. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Icofandria Pentagynia ': 
Each flower, contains about twenty males and fi>^e fe- 
males. There arc nine Skeciesj fevcn of which are 
here treated of : 

1. Mh'svihvs^Gcrma'mca: The German MEDLAlt, 
or Dutch Medlar ; a deciduous tree; native of the 
South of Europe. 

2. Me's^ilvs Jrbut/fo[iia: The ARBUTUfi-LEAVEit) 
Medlar., or the Virginja Wild Service Tree; 
a deciduous fhridf ; native of Virginia. ' 

3. Me'spilus Amelanchier : I'he AmeLANCHIER ; 
Q deciduous Jhrub j native of Auftria, France, and Italy. 

4. Me'spilus G2Mtf4i'(?'»/?j:.l"he Canada Medlar, 
or Snowy MfcsPiLUs ; a deciduous Jhrub \ native 6f 

.Canada and Virginia. 

5. Mt'spiius Cotonea'Jier : The Dw^RF QuiNCE ; 
G deciduous Jhrub \ native of the Pyrenees, Ararat, ^i>d 
many of the cold parts of Europe. . ' -^ 

6r M&'mh\i».Cbim0^Jid//jf>Uus: Th« B-astard 

. . QUIKCE r 
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-Quince ; a deciduous Jhrub \ native of die Auftrian and 
Pyrencan Mountains. 

7 Mh,'s?iL\}% Pyra€a*ntha : The Pyracawtha, or 
• Evergreen Thorn; an evergreen Jhrub or climbtr'p 
native of Italy and the South of France, 

1. The German Medlar in fome fituationsgrows 
to be a moderately large tree. It grows irregularly, 
and the branches are frequently crooked.^ Tiie leaves 
are fpear-fliaped, large, entire, downy underneath, and 
grow on veryihort channelled footftaiks. The flowers, 
V7hich grow fingly from the fides of the branches, are 
irery large, «nd of a white colour. They come out the 
end of xMay, and are fucceeded by that well known fruit 
called The Medlar* 

The Varieties of this fpecies are, 77;^ V ear - fruited 
Medlar -i and The hoturtiham Me.dlur, Theft: are plants 
of more upright growth than the Dutch Medlar. Their 
leaves are narrower, and their flowers and fruit fmaJier. 

2- ARBUTus-tEAVED Medlar. This is frequently- 
called Virginia Wild Service Tree with an Arbutus 
Leaf. It is a fbrub aboat fix feet high, frequently 
. fending forth many fuckers from the root, and branches 
from the fides of the plaut. The leaves are fpear- 
Ihaped, downy underneath, and indented. They grow 
alternately on very fliort footftaiks. Their upper fur- 
face i$ a fine green colour, though white belovv ; and 
they die to a purple colour in the autumn. 'i he 
flowers are produced in bunches from the ends and 
fides of the branches : They are fmall, white, come 
out in May, and are fucceeded by a dark brown fruit, 
' like the common Haw, which will fometimes be ripe 
in the autumn. 

3. Amelanchter. Thfe ftalks of this fpecies are 
{lender, branching a Httle, and grow to about four htt 
high- The young branches are of a reddifti purple 
colour, and thg whole plant is altogether deftitutc ai 
thorns. The leaves are oval and ferrated, about three 
quarters of an inch Jong, half ai> i^ich broad, green on 
their upper furface, and woolly underneath. The 
flowers are produced in bunches from the ends oi the 
branches: Their colour is white ;^ and they are fuc- 
ceeded by fmall black fruit, of a fwectifli tafte, which 
nviil b« often ripe in tlie autumn. Tiiis is.a beautjful 

ihrub. 
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lbt«b, and in differefit parts goes by the various nilAM 
of The Dwarf Black fruited Medlar^ The New Erigland 
^uince^ Vith tdiea^ l^c. The young (hoots which fup* 
port the flowers arc woolly underneath ; but this by 
degrees wears off, and they foon become of a purple 
colour^ which remains ail winter. 

4* Canada Medlar T This (hrub, #hich rifes to' 
about Ave feet high, is free from tl^rns, and divides 
into a few branches, which are fmooth, and of apurpiilh' 
colour. The leaves are oval, oblong, fmboth, flightly 
ierrated, and grow on long flender footftalks. • The 
flowers are whire, and terminate the branches in fmall 
bunches : They come out in May ; and are fucededed 
by a purplifh fruit, hardly fo large as the common 
Haw. 

5. Dwarf Quince grows to about four or five feet 
high. The branches are few, fiiiooth, and of a reddifli 
purple colour. Ihe leaves are oval, entire, and grow* 
on very fliort footftalks. Tlic flowers ar? produced, 
two or three together, from the fides of the branches, 
without, any footftalks. They are fmall, of a purpHfli 
colour, come out in May, and are fucceeded by round . 
fruit, of a bright red colour when ripe, in the autumn. 

6. Bastard Quince. This fpecics grows to about 
four or five feet high. The branches are few, fmooth, 
flender, and covered with a purplifh bark. The leaves 
are oval, fmooth, ferrated, of a yellQwifli green, and 
grow OR pretty long footftalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in rmall heads, from the wings of theftalks ; and 
between them are long narrow bra6tea, which fall off*' 
before the flowers decay. Both flowers and braftea? 
are of a purplifti colour : The fruit is fmall, and of a 
red colour when ripe. 

All thefe forts are to be propagated from the feeds, 
from layers, and by budding them upon Hawthorn 
flocks. I. The feeds fliould be fown^in the autumn, 
foon after they are ripe, in a bed of good earth, in a 
moift part of the garden. They ufually lie two years 
•before they make their appearance ; during which time 
.the bed muft be kept clean from weeds. When the 
plants come up, they muft be frequently watered, if 
dry weather Ihould happen ; and this ihould occa^^ 
.fionally b& repeated ali tlie fttmmer. Weeds muft* be 

eradicated 
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IHi^ickted as.they arife ; and in the :(utiinin» winter^ ct 
ifirtng, the fttongeft plants majr he drawn oQt^ and fet 
ill the nttrfefy ground, a foot a&nder, iii rows two 
liset diftant from eaCh other ; ifhM the otheit may re- 
main in the feed beds a year longer^ to gain ftrength. 
In the hurfery the Medlars flionld i>e trained for 
fUndafdSy if def^^ned for fryit ; or they mij be headed 
to any height it for other purpofes, while the lower 
kind^ will require no other management than keeping 
them clean from weeds* and digging the ground be- 
tween jthe. rows in winter. 2. Thefe plants maybe 
alfo Hlifed By layers, efpecialtjr the five laft forts. The 
young branches ihould be laid e^rly in the autumn ; 
and by the autumn foUbwing many of them will have 
ftruck root, when they fhpuld be taken up, and planted 
in the nurfery gtound^ like the feedlings, to remain 
there for a yeat or two, before they are nnally fet out;. 

SBut the moft expeditious, and by iar die heft way of 
ifing thefe forts is, by budding them upon stocks of 
the White Thorn. The Haws to raiic the ftocks 
ihot^id be gathered from fuch trees as are latgeft^ (hoot 
freefi, and have the largeft leaves and fewcft thorns. 
When the ftbcks are one vear old) they fhould be fet 
in the hurfery at the bemre-mentiooed diftance. By 
|he end of July* many of them will be ready fcr work- 
ing ; when they (hould be budded in the ufual wav* and 
they will eaiily take. Seldom any other method than 
this is pradifed for railing Medlars; and the other forts, 
when gi'owing on fo iiirm a bafis as the White Thorn,, 
^ill be larger, have a better look, and be more fertile 
in flowers and fruit. ' 

7. The PVRACAiiTHA, otEVERGUBSK Thorn, lias 
beeh chieiy ufed to ortiament or hide the ends of 
houfesj bams, ftables, or other buildings that break in 
upon the view *, and for this purpofe no plant is better 
adapted^ as by i^ evergreen leaves, clofely fet, it will 
not only keep from fi^t whatever cannot re|;ale that 
fenfe, but will be to the higheit degree entertaining by 
the profuiion of berries it will produce, and which will 
be in full glow all winter. But though the hiding as 
well as ornamenting of walls, &c. has been the chief ufe^ 
for this tree, it is with very gopd reafon planted as an 
evcfgreen in flirubery quarters, where, notwithfianding 
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its bntnches agaitrft walk) &c. ant vetf flexvbl^ it trilf 
becdtne ftrong«r and mere woody, and wHl diffufe f^ 
kftfy tyrsnches in an agreeabk marmer. The branches 
will ■betemiifiated mth its fine fruit, which will glow 
in the qwatters all winter, if they ire not eaten by the 
biixls '; folHattlie tree before us is prdper for any place. 
Afiirther aecouhtof thislhrub i« almoft necdtefs, ss it 
ft well ktiJown ; there being few towns which have not 
a hotife or two whofc front is omatnented with them, 
being trained up to a great height ; but when planted 
fingly in quarters, though their ftems naturally become 
ftronger, they fcldom grow higher than twelve or four- 
teen feet; and they will fpread abroad their llender 
branches, and will often hav« a buAiy^ though not u«- 
plelafing form. Thdfe branches are covered with a 
fttiooth b^rk> which is of a dark grecnifh brown colour, 
and often (ported with grayHh fpots ; and they are often 
poflefled of thorns, which, though not numerous, are 
Ibarp and ftrong. The leaves are fpear-lhaped, oval, 
and their edges are crcnated. Their upper furface is 
fmooth, and of a fine (bining green ; their under is 
paler ; and they are produced in much plenty all over 
the (hrufb. The flowers are produced in bunches, like 
thofe of the common Hawthorn; though they are 
fmall, and not of fo pure a white. They are often later 
before. they are produced; and are fuccceded by thofe 
large delighlfiil bunches of berries, which are of a fiery 
red, and which are as ornamental in the winter as 
any that are produced on trees of the berry-bearing 
tribe. 

This plant is eafily propagated, by the berries, or 
from layers, i* The berries fhould oe fown in dny 
common gard^ mould made fine, an ineh/iteej^'j; and 
thefe will remain two years beforetheyappcar:* thwagli 
if fhe berries are old ones (for they will often reit)fi{in 
On the tree two»^yeQre) they wiMfpe^tfttly cotne*i»^the^ 
ftKSceeding fpringi- After-the jftt«ts -baVe ftttbdofleW 
tVoye^rs \h tfi% feed bed^ in the fpfin^thef fhcOiWb'c 
planted out itV the nurfery, at fmalldiftancesj and in 
about' two fears-m^re they' will -be good platHsi, fit for 
^tif place. -2. -Thfey ar^ elifity propagated by 4ayoftr 
anathi^bufinefs flvduld 'he^erfoirmfcd it% tllei^iUf^Am,' 
dh'^&e '^ixung' Ihoois. A %tmic twit^Maiy- be^g^tt^ 
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thtiti \ . Ithough, if they *are only kid <]owi1, arid q9Vcre4 
livjth earth) ihoy wiii ftrik? root by the n^xt a;Mtttam> 
may, o^otiniues^HANiBUSiY^. '' I have knpwn.tixati bf 
Ibi0c mouJ4 being accidentftlly thrown.. oa ^ bngoyc^ 
which WAS pear the gro.iind, roots have Ihotfrooi alojioft 
«vtry. joint." /fhefe layers fliould -be t4ken .off any 
ti»>e.ip tJ^ winter ji the ftro^igeft will be fit fipr iauzke« 
d4ale«,u|brF?hi]e the w^akej; may be fat in the nuricryv 
|ik« tbiQ' 4€ediH)g$9t vand in » very littlo tii^e t];iey will 
gii^w tp be §ood>|^ia^Uf It dkilil^ a viery maift 
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.. LtvH£A.N Glafe and Qricfi , MiHoii^lif-TetraHdria : 
Male jQowers containing four ftamina, and female 
iSawen containing two {)iftil8r iipon the&nie plant; 
the jyiafe ilowefs being collected in a oa^kin. Them 
are feven Sp£Ci£s ; four of whi^ afe proper for ov 
CoUeftioii: . . , . 

li Mo'RWs J'iia .: Tha, White Mi^WKRav, otrthfi 
S11.KWORM Mui^BBRRY ; ^ dmdmus trn ; native of 
China, and ci^ltivatedftlmoft Hnivfurfally f^r thefeipdiug 
of iilkworms. ' 

3. Mo'rus Ni'gra : Th^ Black Mulberry, or the 
Common GAsp^N^i MvlbjI&RRy ; 411 decidH§us iray 
IVMtve of Perfia, and t^ matritloie parts of l^l]c«' 

3* Mo^'Rir^ P^ri/fr^: The Pa^eh M^i-p^itRVi 
IT Tbt^ W<p^ifA9/ /r^.; nalivp of Jap^n. 

4* Mo'rd* Ru'^m: Tije ViR<?iiiU.JiVI.aiWJW|iy; 
a ^w ;^«/»wx ^r«:j natiy«'of-r Virginia. - .. 

I'.' Tie WiyT^.'UK'&J^K^w^RM.MU/i^^BIHRrr wUl 
gfoW' t0 « 4i large fiae : lis 1 leavea are of a clipar %bt 
greenV/and opeaocK^ildeiiaJMy e^r}jM?f4i>itlMrjrprWg'^^ftf^ 
thoie-Af the frtherfpei^ifp ^f M^lberiry: Its fr^it is ,alfp 
pajkr«oiaiirfid (^ap-ltiat<rf:ltbe Q|;ji^€^;f<?rts> whi^h naakes » 
liiirnaket/tbe iiiinn^ii;^f.thfc' Whitp Mv^lberrjh \ *« TJii$ 
tr«o:(fa3rs.HAN^BUj8^Yj pol&ffe^ the p^cvilias pr,Qperty of. 
Weeding no vermin cither growing , v. ^»t, "down; 
i^.rj' .js Q^^ neither 
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neither does it harbour any fort of Caterpillar, the Silk« 
worm only excepted, whofe food is its leaves. Tfie 
Mulberry tree was very earneftly recommended bf 
King James to be planted in great quantities to feed 
thefe worms, in order to have nlk of our own work* 
h^g : and, indeed, if we coniider what vaft fums the 
produce t>f (ilk brings in to other States, we might find 
an undertaking of this nature worth v of a princely care 
and affiftance." The Mulberry delights moft in -a 
Tight dry foit ; but there is very little land in this king* 
dom, generally fpeaking, which might not be planted 
with thefe trees, and probably to great national ad* 
vantage, fie this as it may, it is fufficiently ornamintal 
to be admitted into a large colleAion : And, befides 
the ufes of its leaves to the Silkworm, Evslyxt and 
Hanbury recommend it very ihongty as a foreft or 
timber tree, and enumerate lome of the ufes of its 
wood ; none of them, however, fufficiently ftriking to 
induce -us to recommend it to the> planter's notice 
fli^veiy as a timber tree. 

ii The Black or Garden Mulberry is. princi*- 
pally cultivated for the fruit; and in ornamental plan- 
tations a few of them will be fufficient, to make the 
colleAion general, as well as to be ready at all ieafons 
for the notice and obfervation of the Botanift. 

There is a Variety of it, with jagged leaves, which 
ihakes it efteemed on tliat account ; but the fruit is 
fmaller than that of the common fort. 

3* The Paper Mulberry is fo called, becaufe the 
ilirabitants where the trees grow naturally make paper* 
of the bark. It will erow to the height ot about thirty 
ftet \ and exhibits its fine large leaves of diffierent ihapes, 
many of them being divided into fcveral lobes,- whilft 
othchrs again are entire. They areof a fine ilrong green 
colour, though tho under furfoce is paler than die up* 
pen Theflowers, as has: been obferved, are male and 
female ; and the females are fuc<5eeded by fmall black ^ 
ff uit. It i« the bark of the yt)ung (ht>ots of whidi the 
paper is made ; and for this ufe it is cultivated much in 
China, as well as Japan, where large plantations are 
r^ifed. The plants are headed to within about a^foot 
of thegrotmd; and every year the crop of the fuio- 
mer-s (hoots is-takcn. '.'-Vj'-i 
• * ^ 4. The 
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4. The ViRGivi a'Mulbehry Tree will grow » 
be thirty or more feet ivigh. It tends forth many lam 
branches ; and the bark of the young flioocs is of a : 
blacldih 'Colours Tlie leaves are larger than the Com*- 
mon Mulberry, and rougher ; though in other refpeAs'' 
tbey fomewhat referable them. It produces plenty of' 
cadcina, in fliape like thofe of the Birch tree; ana the ' 
female flowers are fucceeded by a dark reddi(h fruit* 
This is a very fcarce plant at prefent; and i«co>peied by > 
none but thofe who are defirous of makii^ tbiir col* ' 
leAion geneiral. 

Thefe feveral fpecies of Mulberry . may be .PKorA* 
QATBn firom feeds, by layers, and from cuttings. * 
f. Wher^ the feeds can be procured, it is die moil 
expeditidue way of rai&ig great quantitiea; and who^ 
ever has a correfpondence in the South of Fnmce, or ia. 
Italy, may through that channel obtain them. Having 
the f^eds ready, fet a fine warm border of rich mellow, 
earth be prepared, and let this border be hooped, ia * 
order to uipportmats to defend fhevoung^ plants, whea- 
tbcf appear, fwm frofts« If no iuch border can be^ 
^aiily had, it will be proper to make a gentle hodied,: 
and cover it with fat mould: This alfo muft be 
hooped, as the border. Thf n fow the feeds in little ^ 
drills, about a quarter of an inch deep. Th^ Middle of^ 
March if the beft time for this wont i and srhon ihti 
young plants appear, which will be in about fH weeks^': 
they mofi be conftandy covered with the mats in the 
night, if ny appearance of froOs prdcnes itfelf, a«i 
there often is at that feafon* During the fummer tiiey * 
ihottld be kept clear frotfi weeds, and covered from the; 
eEtreme heat of the fun while the hot monthacontiiiuft«i^ 
Wbc;iiever any eloudy or rainy weather approaches) the 
loatfrihould be alwayt taken off, that the plants may/ 
eajoythe benefit of it. By thus ciirefully novfing the 
beds, koeping them clear from weeds, watering the 

f slants in dry feafons, covering them from the parching- 
iin, and uncovering theni again in the' night, cloudy 
or rainv weather, the plants by autumn will be got 
psttty firong; tliough not fo llrong as to^be left to 
tbemfelves. The following winter they ^11 require 
fome care. When the frolls approach, they muft be 
carefully covered with the mats, as in the fpriag; for 

QL3 without 
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Tvitbout ihli prorte&ten, many of them would ht^d§* 
fifoyed, ukd ijiie greeted; part killed, &t lefid dowa toidlitf 
gicnindi In this, bed jthcy ttmy.Aatid two yeafs^ wJisti^ 
they wiU be firtiiig ^«t>i^h to pUiU out iui the; Hiliiwy*' 
TJhi ground, for thisip^^rpoft being double dug, .the 
yt^iin^Ilbiits IhcMild ba fet ia ro«r$^. 9t itwo ied. and..^: 
h^fl diAnnic^i -tnd^ne; foot flQdiiit tulf ^ftrimdf r .oi .di^ 
row>4 Hci^thfly may rtmain?jill:they ^ct)f .a luffi-^ 
ciicilit fi^ tobc fif^IIy plani^d on««. . 2, Anotl^er fnetho4i 
of:jw)opii||tti»g.tbi3.tnae b^Uji^effl .W.ho^YBr^h^not! 
the conveniency of obtaining the feeds, muii^pr^crurojt 
iiiwiberp£j^laat«:t<» be planted forift/^ls. J.ht gi»iilid 
on wUpb iheT^ fto'ols »fe 't^ Alind fh^^uldito doiibk* 
dlig<-:a«^dnbc trcetf mev be pi^ruD^ foji* xk'is jbarpaft iwo; 
^ajrds afimder. ». Tlie,6zf oHl^ gw>^i>d, Anlgl ibo^quai^'^^ 
tky tyf .loeoi. for the il<)e>i$i .belk: j>fi^ fHfop^tiQWedt ae*' 
c|prfmgit o ifafi jfcumber o^ plan js » «mnted ; - i^ o^mgli . the ; 
rf«dfcxfliw3M et!p%v^^.tlwrt.a fewftpob yvilliSpob.firo-'t 
dflce,iM»]DJ ysts^^iks >thpythrdv^l,c*it, plenty qf-jflojlng'* 
hcttaGhetjifiMbeti ihe hgsmd: iB.taJ»Q» 9ii*. , H^ytfi^ a;fv^>.^ 
c]«htq\)alHity.^^ft^is ihat'have.4b^ fw^yfiJUfXgiwc^: 
for bcjDBtbtg* in; tJifc^ begiiiairjgiiif s^in^ pcr^«o tm^ 
hiifiml$<as follows; Let the ontm be'ciiwaieitedajiFOubd 
€ftCbilciol#:»dict tbt'pr^tcidrng.&iitnmer {t^vo^h^iAipAt 
a joim^i nod Ulid theteihs.. a .p'<lg wjci»id be po»t^(».!t» 
Ittdp ^aiB fironi.bebig iPtii mp,c.Mid fhei Ahe^tvtioviir 
lbobU^£idf]tlio :interftii2cs> ;: tiiifii^rMud'^nciufl: ji»0i.|«^^lki» 
aiidbthe yf]iM»g?lwig9 cut dpjwo) ^.ossm^ eyoJafioyft tbc. 
fiicf^ie^'that it may jiril apf^rar abo^ jfk€ |)rqiukd.-: 
Sttdh* 19 tbo' method of lajleruig' th4s rUi^e v aad>»ttf)eYer : 
pei{&;ao»tbei9peratianiaihiis iii99anec,.iw}iUi)|i|ldibI«bei 
autentiT foUowias, tbat tl)e fht^ntSi'^M baimiAhisiktsx.^ 

Ttbcfe piaat9 will be lK>vsr.iready<fortbe Bursty/ ^;i!6uiidv 
31^ «wbi^!tbeylibQ»Itd be> planned nnd> aiaiuigf^din^t^ 
fnfldp W«y*o»-«he ie«iiUnp<>'.t1riro!fiooJ9,.tht^.ie^0Sitl y^i 
zkofi wiH ik*v€^^)^bib«icd a .ffe(li^j»p of yo^ig^mod 
f^ ia]itoringt : Ai«l th«i$ ii»qr<iiiA5^KatJtm ^ ppd0in;u3d 
cfcry ftcQM ytnuMl rtht 'ddirori jqunntity-is /wifed. • 
3. by ^u$i:nff. aifo ^U the-fbrt-STfiiily be ; propagated ,yaiMt' 
tili$ may :bc dene tyro ways': . By cuttings p^ar^Mi iu- 
uututhn*y* Xhefe*ib^uid be ftrotif^ ihool/ of.tbs Joft. 
ye^'s wpiod^ and if tibse %xt^ tO;be (Soci^ifed i$ not iii?fo 
'. ' ^ flourilhing 



headed the year before, and' you "will nave tutting 
prpper far your pyrpofc . Ti^^ ft^^"Sl^/P>?^^i veih*e 
bpft; and O^ober is the be^ jnWlj Jof uW Vpfii^^ 
Ybey fliould be a foot aaa ,^|Ii^ ^P^W ^^ ^'^V^ fe^ 
p^g^nted a foot deep^ in.a.flva^y well IReft^rpd place, and 
^ liioift foil 'well workccf 'aiii *finp: Py toisjoictbo^ 
many good plants maj be ^aif^iJ, i^pChf:^^ tto^Vnaiay alfg 
be encreafed by cuttings' planted tn the Jummj^r^,,,!^]^ 
latter end of Juae^ or the begini>ing ofc /yly,.is a pro- 

J>er tirpe for the "work, and ^h? management muft be as 
bllows :' Haying a fufgcient nunjtbef of pot^^ ready, thQ 
cuttings, or rather flips, from^ thje tr^es^ fhpuld be 
gathered, and planted in thef$ pot^, ia aiiy^ fortrof coni'^ 
moi^ garden mould made fin^. After jtbis,. thc;y-8ioul4 
have a good, watering, and the pots be plunged up, to 
^h'cir rims in the ftove* Hcre> if water ao4 W<^^b5 
C9nllai;tly afforded tUegj, tlicy will ilriip .foot aTi4 
te^gn\e good plants, "Jti/ixi^iy be WQper:*tft obfervQ 
ftrt^er in tl)is place, .that 'cuttings plantetl. in yots ir^ 
March, and .manage^ this vyay, will readily gro\^., Aftei; 
^liey havp'ftVuck' root, tljey.niay be hardened %dc;greea 
to tl^e Qgei\ aiV. 'They iHould remain uuder CQ^ver Jia 
the p^ots aJl^winter ;. for th^y will be.,faijjer^l35iiJer.a£ 
firft, t)y being fo nicely nurfcdj but'Tu'tlii' fpriiig, 
virhen^air danger of frpft is over, they ^ajr'l?c.t4Jine4 
out, with'.tbe mould, either in riurfecy ijniss at a,foot 
(Jiftahce and two feet'afunder in tlic rows^ pf'elTc ii^ 
ahe places where they arc defigned to reowtifi f?rijttCrSi 
will be;haryy enough, after growing opej^^^^s, W°fH 
mcr, to hi \i\ little danger. ofYufFering pj i4lmoiV(an^ 



weather. 
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' LiNN.EAj? Clafs and Order, Dhecla Tetrandria ;• 
Male flowers containing four ftamina, and female 
flowers containing two piftils upon '^iftind plants. 
There are fix Si'i;ciEs ; two of which are of a fra- 
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|rmt qwlitff and iiiay be admitted into fhrxxher^ 
<}uarceri. 

t. MyitfjSf CW'if)ir^;Tb^CANpL|;BERRYMyRTL£| 
cr WXic-MAtlNQ Myuxck ; a decid^eus Jkrub :; nativf 
pi 6ftit>lma, Viif ttiiat Md Pennfylvania.' 

2. MYRl'CAG^'iJp; ThcGALEtOrDUTCHMvRTLBj 

tf /nv deciduoui Jbruh \ native of heathy bogs in many 
parts of England, and ^fo pf moft of the northern part$ 
of Europe. 

I. Cakd^eberrv Myrtle is # thrpb ibpnt fiv^ 
feet in growth. Many (lender brf^nches aj:e produced 
from the ftalk : They a^e tough ^ iimooth^ and of ^ 
yelloy/ilh brbWn, haying the older fpptted with gray 
fipbts. The leaves gr<jw irregularly on thpra all round ; 
tometimes by bairs, fpn^etimes alternately, but generally 
at ohegual diuances, They are of a lanceolated figure ^ 
and foitie art ferrated 4t the tbp» w|uift other^ have the}|r 
edges yrboUy entire^ ^^iiey ftaiid pn very ftort foot-r 
ilalks, having thejr )ipp<pr furfact ffpooth« and pf ^ 
fhining green cplouf, whi|ft their under is pf a more 
dufky hut. The branches df the old pla^H^ ^^^ ^^^T 
leaves in the autumn'; but the yout^g plaints, faffed froixi 
fecdsi retain them the greate^ part of the winter j fp a^ 
during thaff^^^fon to h?ive the appearance of ah ever- 
kreen. Bpt this bfauty wijl'not be IjfRingj Xtx they 
med their leads' proportionally earlier as the plant; 
get older! There sire ooth male and fen^alc ^rccs of this 
fort. The flowefi are fmall, of a whitifli colour, and 
make no figure f neither does the fruit ihatTucceeds 
the female, which is a fipall, dry, blup berry, thpug}> 
pirbduced in cluft^rs, make any flibw ; So that it is from 
. the leave$ this tree receiyes its beaijty and value; for 
theft being ,b|ruifed, as well as the bark of the youn^ 
JfhootSy eoiit the moft refreihing and delightful fniv 
grance, th4t Js exceeded by no Myrtjc, or any othef 
aromatic flirub,. ' . ^ :' 

There is a Variety of this l^ecjesf, of lower growth, 
with fliorter but broader leaves, and ojf equal fragrance. 
This grows coimnonly in, C^olina; where th^jnjia' 
fcitant;s coUeft, from its berries, a wax, of which they 
linake candles, and' which oiccafions its being called the 
CandUberry Tree. ' It delights in a moiftjfh foil,— will 
grow in a very moift oi^e. 
" ' ' 3», The 
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% Tli# Gale, or Sw^tr GAtE, it a IhrvlrHfiliMt 
the fame growth with the other. The brtneh^s u^ 
totigh and ilender, atid covered with a fmooth yolkiwilli 
|>rov7n bark. The leases ure of the faroe iigttie wiA 
the other, though not fo (afgcf ; They are placed m die 
^atne irregular maonei* on the branches ; and whw 
bniiied, like them, emit a delightful and ftfirefliuig 
fcent. 1 he flowers will appear in June» and the 
berries, whi^ch fucceed them in clufters, make no f^urc 
^^y except a Botanift; fo that where that fcience 
}w no (hare ill vieift it. is 5m amount of its fra« 
|;ranee that it w propagated. .Yfais fort grows wiU 
upon bMS, in many parti, particularly the northern 

erti of England; To that when it is defigned to 
in the ihrubcry^ the m^tftfft parts muft.be al&|(ned 

Both thiefe fortt may be moi>agatbd by li^t or 
layers. |. The feeds of tbe GandtebiBrry Myrtle, an4 
the Spl^n wort-leaved Gale, we receive from abroad » 
tfaofe pf the Sweet Gale, from the bogs where they 
ffrow in England. The'beft way is to fow themia 
poxes of earth from a rieh oafture, weH broken and 
iine. They Ihould be fown about half an inch deep; 
and when the hot weather comes on, (hould be fet m 
the (hatie. They will often remain until the fecond 
year before they come up, efpeciilly thofe ieeds that 
come from abroad* If the boxes are fet in the ihade^ 
and the plants come up, they will require no other 
trouble the'firft former than keeping clean from weeds; 
Jn winter tiieyihbuid be removed to a warm hedge or 
wall, where tney may enjoy the benefit of the fun. In 
the following fpring tlic^ will come up in plenty. la 
the be^innin^ of May they flioiild refume their Aady 
jfituation ; and this lummer they will require no other 
trouble tf)an weeding and watering in dry weather* 
In the winter they Ihould be removed into a well 
flieltered place; and this may be repeated two years; 
when, in the fpring, they Ihould be taken out of 
^he boxes, and planted in the nurfery, at about a 
foot afuhder. 2. Thcfc forts may be alfo eafihr pro- 
pagated by layers ; for this operation being performed 
on' the young wood in the autumn, will occafion 
them to Ihoot good roots by tlic autumn following ; 

many 
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inwy (rf.^leH wiU.W cM pbnts» £i for ?»f pl*ce. 
3- Thefc|itint$ may likewifc b«r civcr(ca(ed by fackew ; 
for fttswiy' of them ofteri throw t^<^ out jq v?dit 
jplcnty ; fo dial rfitfe- b^ng utcfi. Qi|t, tb^ #fpngf^ 
•nd bcft rdotcd xaay bo fifljajly (ft Ofn^i. whi}ft the 
wealoen, and tho& with Msp^oi^a^ay be.pbiUf^ mikm 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, rolygamta ' Dhecla : 
Maife A^w^s containing .t^%iipu\^ aqd hq[impJM:odite 
i^9Mrer9't:omaining.^v^^alef ta^ t^xc f^t^ e^h^ uj^oa 
<fiftJQ& pkots. Tl)f r§,i8 only oiic Spe^j^j : V.. « 

trei^rjbrukx natiyci>f,.w*t«fy places in Ajwq[ic^ , 
:.. Tfc^^lirtoQ cpfnpwbcQf^j two r^rietji^ ; ., 

• !.vTlw Euiirf-k4¥e4'Tup«lQ, ; .., 
. 1'A ' iThe Scrratc4?l«ive4 Tupdo^^, .' ..j \ 

'Tfcr StV^iU-lc^'v^d 7l(f^k ?*<'» ,^i* Its ii^tive. country, 

vrli grevit to^be^ ncjar: ^\^jPipty« jgeet higher t with Vs, it3 

^Ji«fViii Mary aQCQr4i«ft.|to, riic. hatqre of jh^ fqii ov 

iutmtidfiw 4n a. luoift whi ea^,^h9 >veU fhdtered. it wiU 

bid laic^ortweosy £e^j ii) Pthers^ that aire .ieU jTo^ it 

wiH'.liwtktrfiower progrff$> and wj^ ipilje end be; pro- 

portLwifllHy! i<>wcr. .■ The* brauch^s are not very nu* 

inerQiis;'>fftai it flies' with a regular truuk, at the top 

of whjtehitiipy chiefly grow. The leaves are of a 

Janotolat^d' figure, '>aod' of 4. fine light g^een colour. 

They ofid ift> acute' points, afii^d are Viery:prna»ental, of 

B thickiih aoiifiiiencoy ibft; grow alteinatelv on pietty 

Jong footibalks, and often reuin their veroure late in 

ihc antumo:. The flowers^ w^lich are, not very orna-^ 

inentai, ane- produced, from the fides of the branches, 

growing foc^etimes fingly, ibaietinies many together, 

on .a ^iootilalk* They arc of a greeniih colour; 

and, in the countries where they naturally grow, 

are fuccceded by oval drupes, inclofing Oval, acute* 

furrowed 
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farrowed iittts« la Englaody tbey feldoBS fKoiv^» 
fruit. - . .. 

7i^ ^irrated^kaped Tupelo Treip grows ufiially. to be 
near thirty feet high, and divides into Branches near 
. the top like the other. The leaves are oblong, pointed, 
jrfa light green colour, and come out without order oa 
Jong footllalks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ILeav^, on lo^g footiValks. They arp 
fmall, of a greenilh colour ; lw!d aie fuccecded by oval 
drupes, containing fharp-pointed nuts, about the fize 
of a French Olive. 

The -.PsAFikCATKm of tbie^eifonris from feeds, 
which; 3m f^recei/ve from Aoaenca.. iVs feoa - ast they. 
Rrrive, diiy flvmUj bp fbw*n itt \zrg6 pott ^f light fandj 
earthy qgbiteb jdeepi The Gdrskner (who snfb net 
expeA to te ftA^ plaots/tom^ ap the firft fpni^)» after, 
this wci^iii'ik>ne;»i]ioii}d plunge his pot» up to thieir 
riBQta in the l^aturaLground; aoii if <t bea maiflifh 
plaoD,rifi'>V)»liLbc»«bc better. tWcftiingmtiil-bcjobfcrvcd 
all fuinmer; and a few furze bufhes ought to bo'prioked 
round ^(b .pQtSf in ^JHoTcmbery (wbith.-wiU fmtnt Hbe 
gfdufid ffbmiifesing, and ifonndil the ieoittigf.Qm-^ 
tbe St$At»..jl9o Ithc^ nextl i^iring.^thfi.ipotft'fliontd be 
pluogtd.iinto aJiotjbedf.'aiMb affiec.that .the icieds ^U- 
loon poitoopi -As muobairar.poftbW^ and^itateiringv 
iho(uld*j^affiMliedtheai;,.aAld. they jnoft belardenAl 
i(nHitite>bBifet{Oiit^ rXhe pots fiuMibl be then plottgiDi 
to.t^rai)9i»;agtj» in the natttcil. mould; whed»?«hey 
nifty reffiekiaUbcit Odobeiw "Watering mtifr bo f^voa 
thefa,; afM^thfytihouM al&tbe Ihaded'in the Unt^itbe 
day. Xn;. October they fhould be faoafec^ iwiifa odblfit 
grd^nhMieq^lanlSiiot; eUe ietmnder a bo^bel/fiainftppfr.. 
iome other.iierqiri. a& winjteri* 'itiie- thicd..%il!iiigi11ic^- 
iboiild brfttakin«ou$ of the'Iasj^r iiots^.cindfiiaich 
plaoted JMI>>a fnttlieft', in Wifeidli.itheir groi^tb!Oui7nbft ' 
affilled' hf a-i^tie «heat In^a. bed^' biit' if hlfaey ere 
planled tiptorthe^ rials in a^moiftifh place;* add>iheAed 
m dry TW£athfit| they will grovli vtry well. .ITheugik 
by this,, time *they may have. become hl^rdy, ; yet \tt 
will' be ^rnpoif to, flieber.- tbete tlie winter felldwing^ 
in bad weatliet.: * Tiiey wiIl.«rcqoire little snore. care 
idnting their.fby in the pots, which may. -be either. 
pijo^ three, ox more years, if tluy are large enough ; 

when 
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when in fome fpring they may be turned out, wrth' 
the roouM, into the places where they arc to remain, 
which owgbt always tp bj: uaoi|l and well (heltcrcd. 
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jLxNNSAN Chfs and Order, Diadelphla Decandria ; 
]Sacb fiower contains ten males and one female ; the 
nsaks being divided at the. baic into two divifions. 
There are twenty^uiine Specie's ; oneofwhifdi, being 
<xf a ihritbby nature, Js pipper for our purpofe : > 

Oko'nis Fnitic/fa; The Shrubby Oiiosrss,. or 
PttltPLK Shblurby RfisTHARROw; at$wdecidu^$ 
firub ; nati^ of th^ Alps and othpr mountainous parts 
of £ttrape» 

The SHR9B9Y OttONis, or Ri^iTHARROW^ IS a 
flooring ihrub of about . a yard in ^ ^o«tfa« Tfa^r 
branches are niimeioqs, ilender, an4 covered 'with 9 
parpliib brown batrk, having no fpines; The leaves 
9re . teifeliate, grow iiri^iilarly on the branches, iit 
dofe^, axe .narrow, ^teat^lbaped, and ibeir edges are 
ftrnieAi The flow^s come out in panicles from 
the epds of the brsnehes : They are of :the palpi-- 
liosiaoeous kind, and their general durdftets will « 
iadscateji^ir fifu£iure» They ftand on lonfg foot- 
ftatts^ tifbally three on cnt. They are large, red, 
apfieaNrin May, and are fticeeeded by Ibort tprgid pods, 
wlbich jwffl have ripe feeds by ji?ly or Atigvift. ^'''~- 

^kis.'forr may be propagated! by the feeds. 
CommoiT; garden mould of almoft any fdtt, made 
fine, vwiil do for Ae purpofe. The beds fliould be 
made and the feeds Town in lifarch, and covered 
abpttt half an inch deep. In May the piaDt$ will 
appear ; . an4 all the fomraer they misft be weeded, 
and duly watered in :dry weather. In the fpring 
they fhjE^d he taken out of the feed bed, and planted • 
ia ithe parfery, a foot afunder, where they may ftand ' 
^ year or two,^ and then be planted out for gopd. 
'. ., • As 
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As the feedg of this fort ripen exceedingly well «irk 
us; a few may be fown. in different parts of the gar* 
tlen, and fticks placed for a dire&ion. Where there 
are too many come up to grow together, they may be 
drawn, and tranfplanted tor other places, or thrown 
away, if plenty of feeds can always be had ; and thus 
may thcfe plants be raifed in their proper pkces, with* 
out the trouble of removing. 
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LiHKEAK Clafs and Order, Gymndria Ptntandriaz 
Eacdii flower contains five males and three females ; the 
maks and females growing together at the bafe. There 
are twenty-eight Sp£ci£s ; one of which is proper for 
aurcoUeaion: 

fASstwho'R\ C^eri^Jea : The Palm ATitD Passiok 
Flpwjer, or the Common Pas&iok Ylowkk ; a Ugitems 
ciimker ; native of the firazUs. , 

The Passion Ftowsit will climb to a prodsgioat 
height; MiLLSR fays, ^* to forty feet, with Iblks 
almoft as large as a man's arm ;" and adds, that it wilt 
make (boots of twelve or fifteen feet loiis in one fum« 
mer« The leaves are palmated, being fhaped like tbe 
hand ; each is compofed of five fblioles, the middle one 
of which is, like the fingers of the hand, longer, and 
the left are (hotter in the fame proportion. Tbe& 
foMes are fmooth, and have their edges free frour 
ferratures, and all together form a fine leaf. The leaves 
grow from the joints, on ihort footftalks, from whenco 
alfo the clafpers conie out. From the joints,. alfo, the 
flowers arc produced, in July, Auguft, and September. 
Th«y are wejl known > and in fome countries ferve as 
monitors to the religious, as (hewing the inftruments 
of our Blelled Saviour's Paflipn} ftfr they bring in the 
leaves of fome of the forts. to reprefent fome part of it, 
4nd the poi|t9^4 «iri:hi for ths ^igelld with which he. 
l|raifo9Uig?4.. ..: i , .. . 

Tliis 






Tbis^tra^rdioary plant is Very eafiljr paoPAOAtlJtf; 
lor it takes freely either by cuttiogs«, layers, or feeds* 
1. By cuttings. Thefe fhoald be planted m a naoifl: 
rich foil, at the beginning of MsMrch. The beds (houU 
be imniediately hooped^ and every d^jy daring tlie 
drying March winds and fun, fliouid be covered witk 
mats; and all tliat time they fhoald have frequent' 
waterings in the evening* In moifl? * iia^y, ot cloudy 
"Weather, they fliould be ^onftantly uncovered j and 
with this managcinent many of them will ftrike root, 
If> through the heat of fummer, the mats be a})plied> 
and evening waterings' continued, the plants being thu$ 
kept cool and mc^ft, will flioqt to be good ones by the 
autumn. During the winter, the mats muft be ap- 
plied in frofty weather ; and in the fpring they may bd 
let out to {land. 2. Good plants are obtained by 
iayers ; for thefe being hid in the grt>iini inthe fprJIig^ 
will have ftruck toot, and be good plants for rtmo^'ng 
the ipring fpllowing. 3. By feeds. Theft ih(Ailli«bd 
fown in pots filled with fine iandy foil,- fr<ftA d- VlcH 
meadow; and thefe plunged up to the ritxus iti t 
Ihady border. In thefe pots tbey will readily c^e 
up ; and at the approach of wimer &<Kikl'be tem<5Ve<i 
into the greenhoufe, or 4ct un^t 'a hotbed frame* 
In the fprii<ig folfkywing thc^ may^rdlSme' thdk old 
place ; and the fpriog after tb&t m$f i^ %t out ^<fd^ 
gpod. . , . '" •'"' " '*• 

The after management will be, if planted to climb 
up trees in warm well Sheltered places, to take away thd 
dead (hoots u\ the ijpring^hat harveieert killed' by*- fhe 
froils; for thefe will not-orrfy appear i*tifigfatly,*ufb^* 
fiiodftening the branches it wilt ca»ft t:lie61^td''1ti6p{ 
ftron^er and flower batter. If pla«lod'agafc*teg^> 
waib^ they muft be conHiarttly nailed up as fl)«^(}i6bf ,> 
and in^ the fpring folio vrt*ig the 'bf^fti^es 'mlift' hi 
flittrtcaed, and'.tl^ bdien taken away. If tliey be ¥^* 
dtzoedtD about a yard or fbutr ftet in lenglh,' mA''^% 
weak ihoots cttt out, y^ii Willie ^rc^y^fuf^c<tf feaying 
plenty of good bloom the futnmer atteh-- TWs|f6rt-iS 
liieceedcd by a larger ovftU' ^llo^fftik,' which flfd"^ 
looks Weil; As t)m pfl^Ut t« rktlidir teli^r^^ rMpfKtl*^ 
mats to be naikd before it In ^rj "hsM M&i^iktf 
macs muft be always uken ojf immediij^e^ '««! My 
4 alteration 



alteration of i^^eatlicr^ ^oc ofbecwife. the ftem» wHl 
grow mouMy, Mi be defttot^ed that way. And ^s it 
is* nfual to 'UyArayTf dtmgj &c. abouj tfce ft€«is tOt 
prevent the froft fieneCsiting U)C ground^ thi$ d«9g,* 
&c. muft inH/ be Wd ti{tto.^c ftein fo as <to touch it» 
hut all toiiftd::iti ffor.ifr.i^ i^ iaiid uf]^ to th<^ ftci», the 
bark wtH^je deftmycd, aod^thit l«:i^ killed, aiwl alfo verjr 
little chatKe rctnain tof the soot's. tiiTowiogo«t ftem 
Ihoots, as it oftiKi.dfea wlMSii.^be plant is killed dowa 
to the g^und. . i , . * ; . • 
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f LiVKEAK- Clafs and Order, Pentandris Digyma : 

Each floSver contains £ve raales and two iemaks* There- 

^ are five Species i one of which is fufficiently hardy for 

I thts'cli^srte. 

PsaYPLocA Gra*ca : The Peripjloca, or Vmoiw ia. 
Silk, orCtiAisiNG Dog's Bane; n ligjutus cJimUry 
native of Syria. 

The Periploca is. a iine!climbii]g ptant»: tbat^iB, 
wind itfelf with its ligneous branches about whatever 
tree, hedge, pale, or pole is near it; and will arife, by 
the afliftance of fuch fupport, to the height of above 
thirty feet ; and where no tree or fupport is at hand 
to wind about, it will knit or entangle itfelf- together, 
in a raoft complicated manner. 1 he 'tlalks of the 
older branches, which are moft woody, are covered 
with a dark brown bark, whilft the younger fhoors are 
more-mottted with the drffererit cotoats 4fbf(0/m xalid 
gfay, ami the ends of the youngeft iktNyiaai»4iftlni|if il 
light green. 1 he ftalks are t«oTid,- and the bark -ill 
fraoetti* ^Tl^ leaves ar'e tlw ^reatfcft *orlfcaila4 W lb this 
plant </ finflp they ate tolesraWy?hi:ge'; :anlbo^-t''goodfi 
fhining g»cEOu>.colqut omstieir 4i^p<f«ftitfai:9,' aff<#<ayfl^ 
a variety by exhibiting their under iAltfecJC t*^hwsf*f 
caft. 'I heir ligore is obl©ng^'V)r ''tMllfer *«0i** jrnfcliiftd 
fo^he ftapfe.of>a^ fpoar,- as'tbcif 6ndl? ire -^iaHedf^iHff'- 
tbey:ftatsda:}]ftpoii{e hy pairs, oA^^i^t^oiA^ks/- •Tlt^)p2 
'»'' ^ V flowers 
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Ikmcrs mtttri fileafare W the curiotii ciamincr 6t tH^ 
ttire. Esith of them fingty has a ftsir4ike a|>pea[raita^ ^ 
fot though it is cotnpofed of one petal only, yet the' 
rim is divided into fegtnents, Which expand in fuch a 
manner as to form that figittt* Their infide is hairy* 
as is atfo the neAaritnHi Whidl Airtdunds^ the petal. 
Four or five of the S.O'^tH grow togiKhef, forming a 
kind of umbel, l^hey are 6f a eholcolate Colour, are 
large, and will be in blow in July and Auguft, and 
fometimcs in September. In the country where this 
genus grows naturally, they are fucceeded by a long 
taper pod> with comprefied feed^, having down to their 
tops. 

The PROPAGATION of this^ climber is very cafy ; for 
if the cuttings ar^ plahted in a light, inoift fc^I, in the 
autumn or in the fpring, they will readily ftrike root. 
Three joints at leaft Ihould be allowed to each cutting t 
They (hould be the bottom of the preceding fummef's 
fhoot ; aild two of the joiuts^ibould be planted deep^ in 
.the foil. 

Another, and a ncver-failing method is by kyers j 
lor if they are laid down ill the groutid, or a little foil 
only lopiely thrown over the young preceding fummcr'^^ 
flioots, they will ftrike root at the joints, and be good" 
plants for removing the winter following. 
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LiNHBAN Clafs and Order, Icefandrh M^mgyruMt 
Bach flower contains about twenty males and one 
fcmalc. There are only two Species : 

1. FHiLAPx'tFHUs Coronefrius : The Common 
Syrinoa, or the Gucumbkr Trxe, ot the Mock 
Oaan^b, or the PmuA|>«tPHUs ;' a deciduws Jhrub t 
native place uncertain. 

«• P«itAiwi'i.PHus /«<wfoVKj .- The Carolina 
SviiNGAy or Philadelphus, or the Scentless 
i^ritmiiigA; m uUi tkciduhts Jhrub \ native of Carolina* 

■ I. the 
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;; !> The Mock Oranok or PfiitADBLPHus admits 
5jP three remarkable Varieties : Common Syringa, Don-* 
bie Syringa, and Dwarf Syringa. 

The Common Phi/a Jelpbus, or Mock Orange^ is a very 
beautiful (hrub, about fix feet in growth. It fends 
forth numerous branches from the root, which are 
brittle and full of pith. Thefe alfo fend out others 
from their fides that arc Ihorter, Hand generally oppofite 
hy pairs, and are alternately of cfontrary dirediions. 
Thefe' younger (hoots are flender, jointed, and covered, 
feme with a fmooth pale brown bark, others with a 
fmooth bark of at darker ^colour. The leaves are large, 
and placed oppofite, by pairs, on (hort footftalks. They 
are df an oval, fpedr-maped figure, of a ftrong gree^ 
colour, and hzvi the flavour of a cucumber. Their 
edges are irregularly indented, their furface is roughs, 
and they fall off early in the autumn. This fhrub, by 
its fiowers, makes a fine figure in May and June; for 
they are produced in clufte^s both at the ends and from 
the fides of the branches. They are of a fine white 
colour, and exceedingly fragrant. The petals of which 
each is compofed are large, and fpread open like thofe 
of the Orange; and then forming branches, which 
ftand each on its own feparate fhort footftalk, and being 
produced in, plenty all over tHe flirub, both at once 
feafl the eye and the fmell : The eye, by the pleafing 
appearance it will then have ; the unell, as the air at 
fome; diftance will be replete with the odoriferous par- 
ticles conftan^ly emitted from thofe fragrant flowers. 
Thefe flowers, however, are very improper for chim- 
neys, water-glafles, &c. in rooms j for in thofe places 
their fcent will be too ftrong ; and for the ladic? in 
particular, often too powerful. 

The Double-Lowering PhilaJelphus or Mock Orange is 
a low variety of this fpecies, feldom rifing to more than 
a yard high. The defcription of the other belongs to 
this fort, except that the leaves and branches are pro- 
portionally fraaller and more numerous, and the bark, 
of the flioots of a lighter brown. It is called the Dou- 
ble-flowering Syringa, becaufe it fometimcs produces a 
flower ojr two with three or four rows of petals ; 
whereas in general, the flowers, which are very few, 
land feldom produced^ are fingle. 1 hey are much 

Vol. II. R fmall^r 
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fitiallcr than thofe of the other; and you will not fSfe t 
flower of any kind on this (hrub oftener perhaps than 
once in five yfears. It is hardly worth propagating on 
this account ; fo that a few plants only ought to be 
admitted into a coUeftion, to be ready for obfervation. 

Tht Dwarf Phitadelphus or Mock Orange i« ftill of 
lower growth than the other, feWom arifing to more 
than two feet in height. The defcription of the firft 
fort ftili agrees with this ; only that the branches and 
leaves are ftill proportionally fmalkr and more nume- 
rous, and the bark is ftill of a lighter brown. It never 
produces flowers. 

2, The Carolina Mock Orange or Phila* 
DELPHUS is the talleft grower by far of any fort of the 
Syringa, and makes the grandeft fliow when in blow % 
though the flowers are deftitute of fmcll. It will grow 
to about fourteen feet in height ; the branches are nu- 
merous and flender, and the bark on the young fhoots 
is fmooth and brown. The leaves alfo arc fmooth and 
entire, and placed oppofite by pairs on longilh foot- 
flalks. The flowers, which are produced at the ends 
of the braoches, are of a fine white colour, and, being 
larger than thofe of the firft fort, h^ve a noble look. 

The PROPAGATION of all the forts is venr eafy.- 
They are encreafed by layers, cuttings, or fuckers* 
1. The moft certain method is by layers ; for the young 
twigs being laid in tlie earth in the winter, will be 
good rooted plants by the autumn following. 2. Thefe 
plants may be encreafed by cuttings, which, being 
planted in Oftober, in a fhady rfioift border, many of 
them will grow ; though it will be proper to let thofe 
of the Carolina fort remain until fpring, and then to 
plant them in pots, and help them by a little heat m 
the bed. By this afliftance, hardly one cutting will 
fail. 3. They may- be alfo encreafed by fuckers ; for 
all the forts throw out fuckers, though the Carolina 
Syringa^thc leaft of any. Thefe will all ftrike root, and 
be fit for the nurfery ground ; Nay, the Double- 
flowering and the Dwarf forts are always encreafed this 
way ; for thefe plants having ftood five or fix years, 
may be taken up and divided into feveral fcores. All 
tfie plants however, whether raifed from layers, cut-c 
tings, or fuckers, Ihould be planted in the nurfery ' 

ground 
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•gmtttid to get ftrcngth, before they ate fct out for good* 
They (hoQld-be planted a foot afunder, and the diftance 
in the rows ftould be two feet. After this, they will 
require no other care than hoeing the weeds^ until 
they have ftood about two years, Which will be long 
enough for them to Hand there. The Mock Orange 
tiiiSikes a wet ^tuation. 
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LlNNEAH Clafi and Order, Diandrla Monogynia: 
^ach flower contains two males ^nd one female. The^e 
tee three Spec IBS : 

1. Fhillyke' A Mefdia: The Oval-leaved pHit- 

t^YRSA, or MoC& BriVET, or the MCDIAL-LEAVEib 

Fhillyrea; a tall evergreen Jhrub \ native of the South 
of Europe. 

' a. Phxlltrb'a Lailfiflta: The Broad-leaved 
PhillyreA, or Mock Privet; a tall evergreen Jhrub ; 
native of the S'outh of Europe. 

3. THiiML,rKiL'A Jugufiifdlia : TheNARRow-LEAVED 
pHltLYREA, or Mock Privet ; a deciduous Jhrub ; 
native of Spain and Italy. 

I. The OVAL-LBAVED OJ MlDJ>LE PHILLYREA haS 

the following Farieties : Common Smooth-leaved Pbit— 
fyre£j Privet-leaved Phillyreuy Olive-leaved Rhillyrea. 

The Common Smooth-leaved Phillyrea will grow to be 
twelve or fourteen feet high, and the branches axe 
maqy; the older of which are covered With a datk 
brown bark, but the bark on the young Ihoots is of a 
fine green colour. They are oval, fpear-lhapedj and 
grow oppofite, by pairs, on ftrong fliort footftalks. The 
flowers are produced in clufters, from the wings of the 
young branches. They are fmall, and of a kind of 
greenifli white colour.; they appear in March, and are 
fuccecded by berries, which are firft green, then red, 
and black in the autumn when ripe.- 

Privei'ieaved Phillyrea will grow to be ten or twelve 
R % feet 
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feet high, and the branches are covered with a browrt 
bark* The leaves a little referable the Privet ; they are 
of a fine green colour, and grow by gairs on the 
branches. They are of a lanceolate figure, and thek" 
edges are entire, or nearly fo ; fi^r fome figns of fcrra- 
tures fometinies appear. The flowers grow like otber% 
in clufters, in March. They are whitiih> and are fuc* 
ceeded by fmall black berries. 

The Olive-leaved Phillyrea is the moft beautiful of 
all the forts. It will grow to be about ten or twelve 
feet high ; and the branches, which are not numerous, 
fpread abroad in a free eafy manner, which may not 
improperly be faid to give the tree a fine air. They arc 
long and flender, and are covered with a light brown 
bark ; and oa thefe the leaves ftand oppofite by pairs, 
at proper intervals, on ihort footffalks. They referable 
thofe of the Olive-tree, and are of fo delightful a green 
as to force efteem. Their furface is excecdinglyfmooth, 
their edges afe entire,'and the memb/ane of a thickiih 
confiftence. The flowers are fmall and white, ahd Hkfe 
the other forts make no fliow. They are fucceeded by 
fingle roundifli berries. 

2. The Broad-1e AVED Phillyrea will grow to be 
about twelve feet high. The branches feem to be pro- 
duced ftronger and more upright than thofe of the 
former fpecies. The bark is of a gray colour, fpotted 
with white, which has a pretty efFeft ; and the leaved 
grow oppofite by pairs. They are of a heart-fhaped 
oval figure, of a' thick confiftence, and a ftrong dark 
green colour. Their edges are fharply ferrated, 'and 
they ftand on fliort ftrong foOtftalks'. The flowers grow 
from the wing^ of the leaves rin clufters, in March. 
They are of a kind of greenifh white colour, make no 
fhow, and are fucceeded by fmall round black berries. 

The Varieties of this fpecies are, the //fAr- leaved PhiU 
lyrea, the Prickly Phillyrea^ the Olive Phillyrea with 
flightly-fcrrated edges. 

3. The Narrow-leaved Phillyrea is of lower 
growth, feldom rifing higher than eight or ten feet/ 
The branches are few and flender, and they alfo are 
beautifully fpotted with gray fpots. .The leaves, like 
the Others, ftand oppofite by pairs.' They are long and 
xjarrow, fpear-lhaped and undivided, of a deep green 

colour. 
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4Colottr, and of a thick confiftcnce. Their edges are 
entire, and they alfo ftand on fhort footftalks* The 
flowers, like tjic others, make no fhow. They arc 
whitifli, and groyv in clufters from the wings of the 
branches, in March i and are fucceeded by fmall roand 
black berries. 

The Farietks pf this fpecies are, the Rofemary PhiU 
lyreoy Lavender Phillyreay Striped Phillyrea^ &c- 

Thc Phlilyreas arc to be propagated by feeds or 

JayerS;, |. by feeds. Thcfe ripen in the autumn, and 

Ihould be fown foon after. The mould muft be made 

fine, and if it is not natyrally, fandy, if fome drift fand 

be added, it will be fo mltich the better. The feeds for 

the moil part remain until the fecond fpring before 

they come up ; and if they are not fown foon after they 

are ripe, fome wJU come up even the third fpring after. 

They muft be fown about an inch deep ; and during the 

following fummer {hould be kept clean from weeds. 

After they are come up^ the fame care muft be obferved^ 

and alfo watering in dry weather |i and if the beds arc 

Kooped, and the plants ihaded in the hotteft feafon, 

they will be fo much the better for it. However, at 

the approach .of winter .they muft be hooped, and the 

beds covered with iQats in the h^rde^ frofts, otl^erwiip 

there will be danger of loQng the whole crop ; for thefc 

tre^, though they are very hardy when grown tolerably 

laige, are rather tender whilft fe^dlings. It will be 

proper to let them remain \t\ the feed beds, with this 

nianagement, for jwp fummers, and then, waiting for 

the nrft autumnal rains, whether in September or 

Odober (4nd having prepared a fpot of ground), they 

ffaould at that junfture be planted out, and this will 

occafion them immediately to ftrike root. The diftance 

they fliould be planted from each other need not be 

more than a foot, if they are not defigned to remain 

Jong in the nurfery : If there is a probability of their 

hot being wanted for fome years, they Ihould be allowed 

near double that diftance ; and every winter the ground 

}tx the rows (bould be well dug, to break their roots, 

and.c^ufe them to put out frem fibres, otherwifc they 

jyill bp in danger of being loft;, when brought into tl)e 

flirubcry fjijartcrs. 2. By layers they will eafily gro\v. 

T]ie autumn is the beft time for this operation, and the 

R 3 young 
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voung (hoots are fit for the purpofe. The beft way of 
layering them is by making a flit at the joint ; thougl^ 
they will often grow well by a twift beiqg only made, 
When the gardener choofes the method of twitting a 
young branch for the layers, he muft be careful to twift 
It about a joint fo as only to break the bark ; for if it 
is too much twifted, it will die from that time, and his 
expe£tations wholly vaniih. But if it be gently twifte4 
with art and care, it will at the twifled parts be preparing 
to ftrike root, and by the autumn following, as well as 
tho'fe layers that had been flit, will have good roots j the 
ilrongeu of which will be fit for planting where they 
arjp wanted to remain, whilft the weaker and worft 
rooted layers may be planted in the n\irfery ground lil(0 
the feedl^ngs, and treated accordingly. 
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LiKNE AN Cl^fs and Order, Didynamia Gymnohermia : 
5ach flower contains four males and one female ; two 
pf the males being fomewhat longer than the other two ; 
and the feeds being naked. There are fourteen Speciesj 
two of whiph are adapted to the fhrubery, 

1. Thlo'mis Fruiico^a : Thp Yellow Phlomis, or 
•Jerusalem Sage ; a non-deciduous h9aryjhruh\ native 
of Spain and Sicily;. 

2. Phxo'mjs Purpu'rea : The Purple Phlomis, or 
Portugal Sage , a non-deciduous h^aryjhrub\ native 
pf Portugal and Italy. 

4. The Yellow Phlomis, or Jerusalem Sags. 
The Varieties of this fpecies are, The Broad-leaved 
Sage Tree of Jerufalem, The Narrow-Ieayed Jerulaleni 
Sage Tree, The Cretan Sage l>ce. 

The Broad-leaved Jerufalem Sage Tree is now become 
very common in oiir gardens, which indeed is no 
wonder, as its beauty is great, and its culture cafy. 
It will grow to be about five feet high, and fpreads it? 
branches without order all aroundr The older branches 
r . . . • : : . . ••■■'• v« 
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ate covered with a dlrty^ greenlfht dead» faUing^ ill- 
Jk>oking bark ; and this is the worft property of this 
fhrub : But the younger fhoots ar(4white and beauti- 
ful; they are four-cornered, woolly, and foft to the 
touch. The leaves are roundiflx and oblong, and mo« 
derately large ; and thefe grow oppofite at the joints of 
the fhrub on long footftalks. They are hoary to a 
<legree of whitenefs, and their footftalks alfo arc 
woolly, white, tough, and ftrong. The flowers are 
produced in June, July, and Auguft, at the top joints 
of the young fhoots, in large whoried bunches. They 
are of thelabiated kind, each confiding of two lips, the 
upper end of which is forked, and bends over the other. 
A finer yellow can hardly be conceived than the colour 
of which they are poiTefled; and being large, they ex- 
hibit their golden flowers at a great diftance^ caufing 
thereby a handfome fhow. 

The Narrow-leaved Jerufalem Sage Tret is of lower . 
growth than the other,^ feldotn rtfing higher than si 
yard or four feet. This fhrub is in every rcfpeft like 
the other \ only the fhoots feem to have a more upright 
tendency of growth. The leaves alfo, which are 
narrower, are more inclined to a lanceolate form : They 
are numerous in both the forts, and hide the deformitj 
of the bark on the older flems, which renders tliem le& 
exceptionable on that account. In fhort, thefe forts 
are qualified for fhruberies of all kinds, or to be fet in 
• borders of flower gardens, where they will flower, and 
jbe exceeded even m that refpeil by very few fhrubs. 

Cretan Sage Tree is flill of ^ lower growth than either 
of the former, feldom arriving to a yard in height. 
The leaves are of the fame white hoary nature ; they 
)are very broad, and fland on long footflalks. The 
flowers are alfo of a delightful yellow colour, very 
large, and grow in large whorls, which give the plant 
great beauty, 

2. Purple Phlomis, or Portugal Sage. The 
flalks of this fpecies are woody, four feet high, and fend , 
forth feveral angular branches, which are covered with 
a white barlf. ' The leaves are fpear-fhaped, oblong, 
woolly underneath, crenated, and grow on fhort foot* 
ilalkJs. The flowers are produced in whorls, firom the 
jointf of tlie branches. They are of a deep purple 
R^ colour^ 
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colour^ and have narrow involucra. They a})pear in 
June and July, but arc not fuccccdcd by ripe Iccds in. 
England. ' 

There is a Fariety of this fpecics, with iron-coloured 
flowers 5 and another with flowers of a bright purple. 

There are fome bther Ihruhby forts of Phlomis^ of 
great beauty ; but thefe not only often lofe their leaves, 
and even branches, from the firft froft, but are fre** 
quently wholly dcftroyed, if it happens to be fevcrc. 
Theyar^: low (hrubs, very beautiful, and look well 
among perennial flowers, where they will nqt only 
clafs ^s to flze with many of that fort, but, being rather 
tender, may with them have fuch extraordinary care as 
the owner may think proper to allow them. 

The PROPAGATION of the above forts is very eafy, 
cither by layers or cijttings. i» If a little earth be 
thrown upon the branches, anv time in the winter^ 
they will urike popt, and be gooa plants by the autumn 
following, fit for any place. Thus eafy is the culture 
by that niethod. 2. The cuttings will alfo grow,* if 
planted any time of the year. Thofe planted in win- 
ter Jlrould be the woody flioots of the fprmcr furomer ; 
Thefe may be fct clofe in a fliady border; and being 
watered in dry weather, will often grow. This fhrub 
may be propagated by young flips, alfo, in any of the 
fummer months. Thefe flioyld be planted in a Ihady 
border, like Sage, and* well watered. If the border i$ 
not naturally fliady, the beds muft b^ hooped, and co* 
vered with matting in hot weather. Watering muft he 
conftantly afforded them; and with this care and m^^ 
nagement many of thepi will grow. 
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LinK|:ak Clafs and Ord^r, Monoeda Monadelphia, t 
Male flowers containing many ftamina joined at the 
bafe, and female flowers containing onepiftil, upon the 
fame plant ; the males being difpoled in fcaly bunches 

' ' ' th? 
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the fJnnales in imbricated cones. There are twdve 
Species: 

1. PfNUS La'rix: The L ARCH, or DECiDtToTJS 
Pine ; a tall deciduous tree ; native of Switzerland! the 
^Ips, and fome parts of Italy. 

2. Vi'vivi SyMJirls : The Wild'Pine ; a tall ever ^ 
green tree; native of Scotland and the northern parts of 
the continent of Europe. 

3. Px'wus Stro'bus: The Weymouth Pine, or the 
White Pine; « tall evergreen tree; native of Nc«r 
England, Virginia, Canada, and Carolina. 

4. Pi'NUs Finia : The Stone Pine ; 4in evergreen 
tree ; native of Spain and Italy. \ 

5. Vi^nviS Ce^mbra: The Cembro, or the Cembro 
Pine; «« evergreen tree; native of Switzerland, the 
Alps, Siberia, and Tartary* 

6. Pi'NU9 9Vrftf; The Swamp Pine; an evergreen 
tree ; native of the Swamps of Virginia and Canada. 

7. Pi'nus C/^/ri/j: The Cedar of Lebanon ; \ax 
fuergreen tree; native of Mount Lebanon. 

8. Pi'nus Pice'a: The Yew-leaved Fir; a taU ' 
evergreen tree ; natiyc of Scotland, Sweden, and Ger- 
many. 

9. Pi'nus A^btes: The European Spruce Fir; « 
tail evergreen tree ; native of the northern parts of 
Europe and of Alia. 

10. Pi'nus Canad^njis: The American Spruce 
Fir, or the Newfoundland Spruce Fir; ^taltever^ 
green tree ; native of Canada, Pennfylvania, and other 
parts of North America. 

11. Pi'nus Baljdmea: The Hemlock Fir ; a low 
fvergrefn trpe ; native of Virginia and Canada. 

i^. Vi'svs Orientdlis: The ORIENTAL FiR ; a lout 
fvergreen tree \ native of the Eaft. 

I. The Larch. This is a lofty tree,: its branchei 
are {lender, and incline downward : the leaves are of a 
light green ; and, as thofe of the Cedar of Lebanon, 
are benched together like the pencils or little brufhcs 
of the painter. In fpring, when the leaves and flowers 
are breaking put, the Larch has a particularly elegant 
appearance ; and in winter, it gives variety to a wooded 
fcene by the bright colour of its naked branches: It is 
|n good eftcem as an Ornamental-^ and its timber is of 

the 
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the more uftful kind : it is fupcriar to that of moft of 
the, Fmui tribe. H ANBURY fays, *' Many encotniuois 
have been bcftowcd on the timber of the Larch : and 
wc find fuch a favourable account of it in antient 
authors, as ihould indutft us to think it would b^ 
proper for almoft any ufe. Evcjyn recites a ftory of 
Witfen, a Dutch writer, that a fhip buijt of this timber 
and Cyprcfs, had been found in the Numidian fea, 
twelve fathoms under water, found and entire, and re- 
duced to fuch a hardnefs as to refift the fliarpeil tooK 
after it had lain fubmerged above a thonfand four/hun- 
dred years. Certain it is, this is an excellent wood for 
ihip and houfe building. At Venice this wood is fire* 
quently ufed in building their houfes, as well as \x\ 
Switzerland, where tbefe trees abound : So that, with- 
out all doubt, the Larch excels for mails for fiiips, or 
beams for houfes, doors, windows, &c. particularly a^ 
it is faid to refift the worm, 

** In Switzerland, their houfes are covered with 
boards of this wood, cut out a foot fquare ; an4 as if 
emits a refinous fubftance, it fo difFufcs itfelf into every 
joint and crevice, and becomes fo compaft and clofe, 
as well as fo hardened by the afr, as to render the 
covering proof againft all weather. But as fuch co- 
vering for houfe$ would caufe great dcvaftation in cafe 
of fire, the buildings are confined to a limited diftancc, 
by an order of police from the magiftrates. The 
wood, when firft laid on the houfes, is faid to be very 
white i but this colour, in two or three years, is cb^nged^ 
by means of the fun and refin, to a black, which appear^ 
Jike a fmooth ihining varnifh." 

Of the Common Xarch there are feveral Varietlesm 
The flowers which the coramoneft fort exhibits early 
in the fpring are of a delicate red coloxxvy another fort 
produces white flowers at the fame feafon, and thefe 
have a delightful effeft among thofe of the Red fort ; 
^hilft anotner, called the black Newfoundland Larix^ 
cncreafeS/the variety, though by an afpeft little differing 
ifrom the others. There are alfo Larches with greenifi 
flowers, pale redy &c. all of which arc accidental 
Varieties from feeds. Thefe "Varieties are eafily dift- 
tinguiftied, even when out of blow : 1 he young mootsf 
pf the White-flowering Larch arc of the lighteft green, 
_ " and 
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and the cones when ripe are nearly white. The Red- 
flowering Larch has its Ihoots of a reddilh caft, and the 
cones are of a brown colour ; whilft the cones and 
fhoots of the Black Newfoundland Larch are in the 
fame manner proportionally tinged. The cones, which 
are a very great ornament to fcveral forts of the Pines, 
are very little to thefe. Their cliief beauty confifts in 
the manner of their growth, the nature and 'beauty of 
their pencilled leaves, and fair flowers 5 for the conc« 
that fucceed them are fmall, of a whitifli, a reddilh, or 
a blackifh brown colour, and make no figure. 

The methpd of propagation is from feed : The 
cones may be gathered in November, and faould bQ 
Jeft in a dry place till the fpring. Juft before fowing. 
Jet the cones be opened or torn into four quarters by a 
knife, the point of which mufl be thruft exad^ly down 
the center, fo that the feeds in their refpeftive places 
may not be damaged. Formerly, great pains were 
bellowed in getting at the feeds, by cutting oflF the 
fcales of the cones fingly, and letting the feeds drop^ 
This occafioned great expence to tbofe who wanted a 
quantity of feeds; fo that it is wholly laid afide now, 
for the more eafy method of opening them with knives, 
and then threfhing tliem. A certain price is generally 
allowed per tlioufand to the poor for opening them* 
When a fufficient quantity is opened, they fliould be 
threlhed in a room, which will divide the fcales, and 
diilodge the feeds, wjthout injuring many of them. 
Three thoufand cone? will generally produce about a 
pound of good feeds. The cones being fufBciently 
broken, and the feeds threfhed out, they fhould \k 
winnowed or fieved to have clear feeds ; after which 
they will be ready for fowing *, Let the feminary con- 
fift of a fpot of fine light e^rth ; and let the feeds be 
fowed in beds a quarter of an inch deep. In the fpring, 
when the plants appear, they fhould be g^ently rc- 
^^fhed with water in dry weather, and carefully kept 

* The method now cbicfty in pra£lice by thofe who raife 
Larches on a large fcale, is to fcjitter the copes upon the prepared 

^.d beds, and leave it co the tun and air to cstra£t the ieeds. 
hen a fttiEcient number are difcharged, the cones are raked oflf; 
and either removed to anpth^r feed bed, or laid up for another 
leafon. 

* ' clean 
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cieaa from weeds during the whole fummer. By the 
autumn they will not have (hot more than an inch or 
two ; and in fpring they fhould be pricked out in beds 
about three inches afunder. The fpring following, 
they muft be taken out of thefe beds with care, and 
planted in the nurfery ground, three feet afunder in thp 
rows, and two feet diftance ; and here they may rcr 
main until they are fit to be planted out finally, which 
will be about the fecond or third year after. If they 
grow well in the nurfery, it is advifeable to plant then) 
where they are to continue after having .attained two 

Cears flrcngth in that place, if the ground can.poflibly 
e prepared for their reception ; finqe thefe trees always 
jthrivV beft when removed fmali from the nurfery, if 
they arc of a fufEcient fize not to be injured by the* 
weeds ; if they ^re fmaller, the owner n>uft keep then;) 
clean. The Larch Tree will grow extremely weH oi^ 
^Imoft any foil, as well in clays as in other forts ; it 
thrives amazingly on the declivities of bills, and fidei 
f)( high mountains.; it is hardy enough to refift the 
fevereft cold, therefore proper for all exppfed places ; 
And, as the timber is fo valuable, and its growth fp 
quick, it is a tree which may be propagated to tlie great 
advantage of the owner. 

It is almoil impoffible to fay too n^uch in favour of 
this Tree. It grows on the barreneft foils, and in tlip 
bleakeft fituations. In rich genial fites it luxuriate^ 
too much, grows top-heavy, and either lofes its bead, 
or is bowed down into an unfightly form, and becomes 
unprofitable. Its timber, whether in the water, or in 
contaft with the earth, is durable almoft beyond com- 
parifon. 

2. The Wild Pine. This fpecies includes tWQ 
Varieties : The Scotch Fir and the Pineafter. 

The Scotch Fir. This tree is too well known to re- 
quire any defcription : and the method of propagating 
it will be found fiilly treated of under the Article Txmber 
GiipvES. 

The Pineafter, This is a large timber tree, ar^d 

naturally throws out very large arms, fome of which 

will be nearly horizontal. *' Some people tl)ink thefe 

-trees are very ornamental on their account ; for, in the 

wintcrefpecially they appear naked, andare of ayellowifli 

colour; 
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C6l6ur; ahd being fpread abroad tht:s, large, and 
without order, in the mixture of the more regular forts 
of growing Firs, they make a good contrail. The 
Gardener muft obferve, that the leaves of this fort are 
very large and long, and of a lighter green than thofe 
of the Scotch Fir, which is another circumftance to 
direft him to its iituatign j and he muft alfo obferve, 
that thofe long and large leaves which ornament the 
younger branches only, give the tree a majeftic air ; and 
as the larger arms appear naked to viewy fo the younger, 
being thus pleiuifully furnifhed, have a noble effecft, 
befides what beauty it receives, from its numerous 
cones/' Hanbury. 

Its PROPAGATION may be the fame as that of the 
Scotch Fir* 

g. The Weymouth Pine. This is a princely trce» 
majeftic and elegant in the higheft degree. Hanbury 
fays, ** It will grow to more than a hundred feet high, 
and makes fuch excellent mafts for Ihips, that the 
Legiflature, in the reign of Queen Anne, enaSed a law- 
enforcing the encouragement of the growth of thefe 
trees in America, where they abound." As an Orna^ 
mental^ it ftands firft of all the Pines. The bark is 
fmooth and foft to the touch, and, though of a duflcy 
brown colour, on the whole his a delicate look. The 
leaves are truly ornamental, though their colour is 
nothing extraordinary ; but they are long and flender, 
and are formed into taftels, which hang in fo eafy and 
elegant a manner, as ^^ to make one in love with the 
tree.*' - 

The propagation of the Weymouth Pine is not 
fo difficult as hks been heretofore underftQod : It may 
be raifed in common feed beds with ordinary care. 
Hanbury gives us the following dircftions : " The 
feeds of the Weymouth Pine are larger than thofe of 
the Scotch Fir ; and in order to raife the young plants, 
k will be proper to fow them in pots or boxes, which 
may be removed into the (hade after the plants are 
come up, when the fun's rays are violent. If they arc 
fown in beds of fiqe light earth, they Ihould be hooped,' 
and conftsfntly covered with mats from the fun's heat, 
and as carefully uncovered when he fcts. In about Iik 
or feven weeks after fowingi the young plants will, 

appear^ 



appear, when they (hould be regularly guardecl frorti 
birds, otherwifc all your feeds, time, and trouble, will 
be loft; for if the birds take to them at their firft 
coming up, and are unmolefted, they will not leave a 
iingle plant. The plants being now above ground, thb 
Weeds fliould be conftantly picked out, as they appear; 
left, the fibres of their roots mixing with thofe of tb« 
Firs, many of the latter may be drawn out with them. 
In dry weather they (liould be refrefticd with water: 
But this muft be done fparingly, and with the utmoft 
caution ; for as tlie ftems of the young plants arc ycrf 
(lender, by over^vyatering they are frequently thrown 
afide, which they hardly ever recover. Thus (conti- 
nues Hanbituy) I have known Gentlemen vvho, in 
attempting to raife thefe trees, have feen the young 
plants go ofF without. perceiving tlie caufe; and the 
more watering and pains they have taken, have found 
the pknts perfift in this wfey more and mofe, to theit 
great mortification and aftonifhment. In the fpring 
following thefe plants Ihould be pricked out m beds 
half a foot afunder each way ; and here they may ftand 
two years, when they may be either, finally planted out, 
or removed into the nurfery, at the diftance of one foot 
afunder, and two feet in the rows* If care has been 
taken of them in the nurfery, they may be removed at 
a confidorable height with great affurance of fuccefs ; 
for it is much eafier to make this Pine grow than any 
of the other forts : So that where they are wanted for 
ornament in parks, open places, &c. a (how of them 
may be made in a little time. 

«* The foil the Weymouth Pine delights in mdft is a 
fandy loam ; but it likes other foils of an inferior na- 
ture: and although it is not generally to' be planted on 
all lands, like the Scotch Fir, yet 1 have feen it luxuriant 
and heilthy, making ftrong ftioots, on blue and red 
clays, and other forts of ftrong ground. On ftony 
and flaty ground, likcwife, I have feen fome very fintf 
trees ! So that I believe whoever is defirous of having 
plantations of this pine, need not be curious in the' 
choice of his ground."" 

4. The Stone Pine will notgr6w to the height of 
the former ; and the bafk is rough, and on fome trees 
of a reddilh colour* The leaves arc long, very orna- 

mental^ 



tticfttal, and of a fine fea green Colotff. Tht cones 
give this tree the grandeft look ; for they arc fometimea 
near fix inches long, and are large, thick, and turbi- 
nated. The fcales are beautifully arranged, and the 
whole cone is large and curious. ** The kernels ar« 
eatable, and by many preferred to almonds ; in Italy 
they are ferycd tip at table in their deflerts ; they are 
exceedingly wholefome, being good for coughs, colds, 
confumptions, &c. on which account only this tree 
deferyes to be propagated. Hanbury continues, It 
may be very proper here to take notice of a very great 
and dangerous miflake Mr. Miller has committed, by 
faying, under this article of Stone Pine, that feeds 
kept in the cones will be good, and grow, if they arc 
fown ten or twelve years after the cones have been 
gathered from the trees ; whereas the feeds of this fort, 
whether kept in the cones or taken out, are never good 
after the firfl year ; and though fometimes a few plants 
will come up from the feeds that arc kept in the cones 
f6r two years before, yet this is but feldom ; neither 
mufl a tenth part of a crop be expefted. This caution 
is the more necelTary, as feveral Gentlerfien who had 
cones, upon reading Mr. Miller's book, and finding 
the feeds would take no damage when kept there, de- 
ferred the work for a feafon or two, when they thought 
they Ihould hav.e more conveniency eithet of men or 
ground for their purpofe ; and were afterwards wholly 
difappointed, no plants appearing, the feeds ^being by 
that time fpoiled and worth nothing." 

The propagation of *the Stone Pine is from the 
feeds, which maybe procured from their large cones by 
the help of a vife ; for this will fo efFeftually break the 
cones, withouf hurting the feeds, that they may be 
taken out with* pleafure. The cones Ihould be frefh, 
not older than a year or two at farthcft, or the feeds 
will not be good ; for although it has been afJerted, 
that the feeds of Pines in general will keep in their 
cones many years, yet the cones of this fpecies of Pine 
arc an exception, as the feeds are rarely found good 
after the cones are one year old. The feaion for, fowing 
tbefe feeds is the middle of March. The weather being 
fine, and the ground fit for working, they fhould be 
ibwn about half an inch deep, in beds of fine light 

earth. 
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caRth» In abovt feven weeks the plants will app^f^ 
which niuft be kept clean from weeds, and now and then 
watered in dry Weather until July, by which time they 
Will have mdde a tolerable fhoot. In the month of* 
July they Oiould be t»k«Rn QBt ©f the feed 'beds, andi 
pricked in others four inches afunder. Rainy and 
doudy weather muft be made choice of for this work ; 
and after they are planted, the beds ought to be hooped, 
in order to be covered with mats in the heat of the 
day, which, however, (hould be always uncovtrdd in 
the night* When they hate taken to the ground, far-^ 
thcr covering will be ncedlefs ; and here they may re- 
main, with only now and then watering, and keeping 
them clear of weeds, till the fpring twelvemonth fol- 
lowing; when, in the beginning of April, they (hould 
tte planted out in the^nurfcry, in well prepared ground^ 
a foot afunder, and at two feet diftance in the rows,. 
Here they may ftand two years, and then (hould be 
£nally planted out* But if the trees are defired to be 
larger before they are brought to the fpot whete they 
are to ftand, they mull be kept conftantly removing 
every two years in the nurfery; for without this ma- 
nagement this is a very .difficult tree to be improved. 

The Stone Pine delights in a fandy loam ; though, 
like moft other Pines, it will grow well in alinoft any, 
land. 

5. The Cembro Pine is a fine tree, though of lowef 

Eowth than any of the former, and the leaves are very 
autiful ; for they are of a lighter green than .moil of 
the forts, and are produced five in :i Iheath. They are 
pretty long and narrow ; and £»s they clofely ornament 
the branches all round, they look very beautiful, and 
lender the tree on their account valuable, The cones 
of thefe trees alfo on their waving heads, have a good 
cfiefl ; for they are larger than thofe of the Pineafler, 
and the fquamae are beautifully arranged. 

6. The Swamp, Pike. Of this fpecies there are 
many Varieties: HakbuRy gives us the following 
account of them : • ^ 

** The Three-leaved American Swamp Pine is a very 
large growing tree, if it has the advantage of a moift 
fituation. The leaves are of a fine green colour, ai>d 
are exceedingly long, flenderi and beuUtiful \ three ifTue 

out* 
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etrt of one fhcath, and they clofcly gamifli the younger 
branches. This Is a tree worthy of propagation, whe- 
ther we regard its timber, or its fine appearance when 
growing. Its timber is faid to be equal in value to that 
of moft fortsi of the Pine ; and befides the beauty it 
receives from its fine long threcrfheathed leaves, its 
head will be ornamented with very large cones, the 
good effeft of which may be eafily conceived. 

** The Two-leaved American Pine will grow to be a 
large tree, and the leaves are long ; two only grow in 
each {heath, which occafions its being fo diftinguiihed« 
The leaves are of a lighter colour than many of the 
others. On the whole, it is a fine tree, but will make 
very little variety, unlefs clofely examined. The cones 
of this fort are much larger*, and the fcales more beau-, 
tifully arranged, than thofc of the Scotch i?ir, though 
they are not of the fize of the ^former fort. This Fir - 
alfo likes a moift foil, 

** The Tellow American Pine, the Tellow Tough Pine^ 
and the Tough Pine t(f the Plains, I received by thofc 
names : There is fome difference in the fize and (hape 
of the cones, though that feems inconfiderable. Thefc 
three forts make very little variety among' themfelves; 
for they have nearly the fame manner of growth ; and 
though I have none that are yet grown to any large 
fize, yet they all feem to have a tendency to throw out 
large arms, a little like the Pineafter. How valuable 
the timber may be, I cannot tell; but the younger 
Ihoots of all of them are exceeding toughs and ^had we 
plenty, would make excellent bands for fagoting. 
The leaves are long, and of a yellowifli green colour ; 
there are three, and fometimes two only, in a Iheath. 
If a large quarter of thefe were to be planted, to be 
feen at a diftance, by any of the darker-coloured forts 
of Pines, their very different (hade muft have a delight** 
fuleffeft. . 

** Bajiard Pine is another fort we receive from Ame- 
rica, though it differs very little from fome of the other 
American forts. The leaves are long and (lender; 
fometimes two ' and fometimes three grow iii each 
(heath. They are generally of a yellowifh colour 
towards their bafe, though their ends are green. The 
cones axe rather long and (lender, and the ends of the 
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fcales arc fo pointed, as to occafion its being called bf 
fome the I^rickly-colied Pine. 

<* Franklncenfe Pine is another American fort, which 
we receive under that name* The leaves of it are long, 
and of a fine green colouf. They are narrow, and 
three are contained in each (heath. . They clofely orna- 
ment the younger branches all around. This tree, 
however, beautiful as it is on their account, makes 
little variety among the Pines, for many others look 
like it ; but by the cones it makes a ftriking difference • 
•for thefe are exceeding large, even as large as thofe of 
the Stone Pine ; but their fcales are loofer, and their 
arrangement is not quite fo beautiful. . 

" The Dwarf Pine^ as its name imports, is the leaft 
grower of all the forts of Pines it is an American 
j^lant, and the leaves grow two in a (heath ; thefe arc 
Ihort, and of a pretty good grccrl colour. This fort is 
coveted bv fome, on account of its low growth ; but it 
is the leaft beautiful of any of the Pmes, and has natu- 
rally a fhabby look. The cones are fmall, and th« 
fcales are pointed. There is very little in the plant to 
tnake it defirable. 

" There are many other forts of American Pines, - 
which we receive, from thence with the like cant names 
as thofe of the above, which I have chofe to retain, as 
they will probably be continued to be fent over, and 
that the gardener receiving them as fuch may beftknow 
what to do with them. I'n many of thofe forts I fee at 
prefent no. material difference, foam induced to think 
they are the fame, fent over with different names. 
Some of the forts above mentioned dither in very few 
refpefis ,- but I have c ofe to mention them, as a perfoR 
may be fupplied with the feeds from Pennfylvania, 
Jerfey, Virginia, Carolina, &c. where they all grow 
naturally ; and having once obtained the feeds, and 
from them plants, they will become pleafing objeifts of 
his niceft obfervations.'* 

Thefe mav ?I1 be propagated in the fame manner sis 
the Weymouth. 

7. The Cedar OF Lebanon. This, in its native 
foil, has always been confidered as the moft majcftic 
tcee in nature. The leaves grow in pencils like thofe 
of the Larch ; and the extremities of its branches are 
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Ytkewife declining, as thofe of the Di^cidiiouS Pine ; to 
which at firft fight it beard a ftrong refemblance ; ex- 
cepting in that it is lefs lofty and more fpreading. 
There are fome very fine Cedars of Lebanon in Sto«r 
Gardens. It ranks atnong the firft of the iniamemal 
tribe ; and the ufes oi its timber arc uniVerfally ac- 
knowledged. Hanbury enumerates the following : 
^••It was greatly ufed in the building bf Solomon's 
Temple, which at once cohvinces us of its fuperlativsd 
excellence. It is faid to continue found for two thoti- 
fand years ; and we are told, that in the Temple of 
Apollo at Utica there was found cedar wood of that 
age. The magnificent temples of the Pagans, as well 
as thofe of the true God, were chiefly built of this 
famous timber. The ftatue of the Great Goddefs at 
Epheftts was made of this ma^terial ; and if this tree 
abounded with us in great plenty, it might have ajprin- 
cipal (hare in our moft fuperb edifices. The emuvil 
conftantly emitted from its wood are faid to purify the 
air, and make rooms wholefome. Chapels and placed 
let apart for religious duties, being wainfcoted with 
this wood, infpire the Worlhippers with a more folemii 
awe. it is not obnoxious to worms j and emits an oil 
which* will preferve cloth or books from worms o^ 
Corruption. The fawduft will preferve human bodies 
from^ puttefafiion, and is therefore faid to be plenti- 
fully ufed in the rite^ of embalming, where pracftifed.** 
The method of propagation is this : Having pro- 
<^UFed the' cones,. whether from the Levant or of our 
own growth, the feeds, a little before fowing,{hould be 
got out in this manner: Let a hole be bored wi^ z 

fimblet exaftly up the center of each cone, from the 
^ afe to the apex ; put them into a tifb df water, where 
they may remain till the next day ; then having ^ 
Wooden peg, rather bigger than the gimblet, let it be 
thrufi down the hole, and it will fo divide the coties, 
that the different fcaks may be taken away, and the 
f^ds picked out. In doing this, great care muft be 
taken not to bruife and hurt the feedi^ which will then 
i)e very tender. The foil in which you fow thefe 
feeds mould be rather of a fandy nature ; or, for want 
^f this, fome mould taken from a rich pafture, and 
&viNi with a little, drift fifndy will ferve the purpoie. 
' S 2' Having 
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Having the mould and feeds ready, in the beginning of 
March let the latter be fown in pots or boxes near half 
an inch deep : In about feven or eight weeks tbe plants 
will cdme up, when they fhould be removed into the 
Ihade from the heat of the fun ; where they may ftand, 
bu^ not under fhclter, all the fummer ; during which 
time they fhould be kept clean from weeds, and watered 
now and then. In the winter feafon they muft be re- 
moved into a warmer fituation ; or, if it is likely to 
prove very fevere, they fhould be fheltered cither by 
mats, or removed into the greenhoufe, or covered with 
a hotbed frame ; for they are fubje£l to lofe their young 
tops at firfl, by the feverity of frofls. In the beginning 
of April following, thefe plants may be pricked out in 
beds four inches afunder ; and if the weather proves 
dry, they fhould be fhaded and watered till they have 
taken root ; after which, they will want little fhading 
and lefs watering. Indeed, nothing more is required 
than keeping them clean from weeds, and covering the 
ground fo as to keep itmoifl, and prevent its chapping 
by the fun's rays. In thefe beds they may remain two 
years ; when, in the fpring, they fhould be tranfpianted 
to the nuf fery, where they may remain till they arr 
finally planted out. During the time they are*in the 
nurfery, and after planting out, many will frequently 
have a tendency to droop in their leading fhoot : As 
foon, therefore, as this is perceived, aii upright flake 
mufV be driven into the ground, to which the fhoots 
fhould often be tied with bafs matting to keep them in 
their upright growth. This, however, will not always 
cfFeft it ; for fome, after being tied, fo effeftually turn 
the fhoot downwards over the bandage, though loofi:^ 
as to appear as if they were beat down on purpofe. 
The Larch alfo will fofaetimes rebel in this way : So 
that it would not be amifs, in both cafes, whenever 
they firfl difcover any figns of fuch a tendency, to 
lighten the head, by nipping off the extremities of 
fome few of the largefl branches. 

When f hefe trees are planted out to remain, they 
ihould be left to Nature^ after being properly fenced : 
Not a knife nor a hatchet fhould come near them ; 
lopping even their lowefl branches is fo injurious, that 
it both retards their growth anddiminifhes their beaum 
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The Cedar of Lebanon will grow well in almoft any 
lort of foil or fituation. As a proof of this, we need 
only obfcrve, that in its native fituation the roots are 
during part of the year covered with froft and fnow. 

8. The Yew-leaved Fir. This fpccies includes 
the Silver Fir and the Balm of Gilead Fir. 

The Silver Fir is a noble upright tree*. The 
branches are not very numerous, and the bark is fmooth 
and delicate. The leaves grow fingly on the branches, 
and their ends are flightly indented. Their upper fur- 
face is of a fine ftrong green colour, and their under has 
an ornament of two white lines, running lengthways 
on each fide the midrib, on account of which filvery 
look this fort is called the Silver Fir. The cones are 
large, and grow ereft ; and when the warm weather 
comes on, they foon (hed their feeds; which ftiould be 
a caution to all who^ wifti to raife this plant, to gather 
the cones before that happens. 

The Balm of Gilead Fir has of all the forts been moft 
coveted, on account of the great fragrance of its leaves ; 
though this is not its only good property : for it is a 
very beautiful tree, naturally of an upright growth, and 
the branches are fo ornamented with their balmy leaves, 
as to exceed any of the other forts in beauty. The 
leaves, which are very clofely fet on the branches, are 
broad; and their ends are inaented. Their upper fur- 
face, when/healthy^ is of a fine dark green colour, and 
their under has white lines on each fide the midrib 
lengthways, nearly like thofe of the Silver Fir. Thcfe 
leaves, when bruifed, are very finely fcented ; and the 
buds, which fwell in the autumn for the next year's 
Ihoot, are very ornamental all winter, beine turgid, 
and of a fine brown colour : and from thefealfo exfudes 
a kind of fine turpentine, of the fame kind of (though 
heightened) fragrancy. The tree being wounded in 
any part, eiqits plenty of this turpentine; and Han- 
BURY fays, •' it is fuppofed by many to be the fort from 
whence the Balm of Uilead is taken, which occafions^ 

* Mr. Mars MAM fa^8» ** The tailed trees I have feen were 
Spruce and Silver Firs, in tl)e vallies in Switzerland Ifaw feve* 
ral Firs in the Deck-yards in Venice 40 yards long ; and one of 
119 yards was 18 inches diameter at the (mall cud. I was toidthe^^ 
came from Switi^erland.'* 

S3 this 
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this tree beiRg ib called. But this is z miikAt ; for 
the true Balm oi, Gilead is. taken from a kind of Tete^ 
ffinthus ; though I am informed, that what has been 
coUeSed from this tree has beon fent over to England 
from America (\^|icre it grows naturally), anfl often 
ibid in the fhops for the true fort." 
. Thefe trees are propagated by fowing the feeds in 
a (hady border, ab<mtthe middle of March. They will 
readily come up if the feeds are good ; but as this i$ 
ijot often the cafe, efpecially if they are procured from 
the feeddnen, they fhould be fown very clofe, otherwife 
you will be certam of having a very thin crop. The 
liicceeding fummer the plants will require no trouble, 
jpxcept keeping them clean from weeds ; and the fpring 
after that they fhould be pricked out in beds at about 
four inches diftance from each other. Here they may 
ftand for two years, when they Ibould be planted in the 
nurfery, in rows a foot afunder every way. The year, 
jDT at fartheft two years, after they have been fet in the 
jitirfery, they fhould be finally planted out ; for if they 
^xt continued longer, many of them will die in the re- 
i^oyal, and thofe which grow frequently lofe their 
leading fhoot, and meet with fo great a check as to ht 
hardly able to get into a good growing fbtc for feveral 
yearss 

' The Silver Fir is exceedingly hardy, and will grow 
in any foil or fitu9.tiQn, but always makes the greateit 
progrefs ip a good rich loamy earth. 

The latter muft be planted in a deep, rich, good 
earth ; neither will it live long in any other fort of foil. 
It matters little whether it be a black mould, or of a 
fandy nature, provided it be deep, and there is room 
for the roots to flrike freely. As thefe trees have 
hitherto been planted without this precaution, and afi 
fuch a kind oi foil does not often fall in the- ordinary 
courfe of gardening, very few trees that have been 
planted many years are in a flouriflbing ftate ; for if 
they do not like the foil, of if the roots begin to meet 
with obftruftions, they foon begin to decline, which 
will be frequently in lefs than feven years ; the- iirfl 
notice of which is, their leaves, which are naturally of 
a fine ftrong green colour,* lofe their verdure, and appear 
yrith a yellow tinge; and this cplour grows upon them 

daily> 
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izWfy until the appearance of the tree is changed* 
Another fign of this tree being at its ne plus ultra is, 
its producing vaft plenty of cones; this argues a weak- 
nefs, and they generally die away by degrees foon after. 
This is always the cafe where the foil does not wholly 
agree with them ; but wlrfere it is deep and g^od, they 
will be healthy and flourifhing, and produce cones for 
feeds. 

q. The European Spruce Fir. This fpecies in- 
cludes the Norway iipruce, and the Long-coned Cor- 
nifh Fir. 

The Norway Spruce is a tree of as much beauty while 
growing, as its timber is valuable when propagated on 
that account. Its growth is naturally like the Silver, 
upright ; and the heighf it will afpire to may be eafily 
conceived, when we fay that the, whffcp deal, fo much 
coveted by the joiners, &c. is the wooti of this tree ; 
and it may perhaps fatisfy the curious reader to know, 
that from this Fir pitch is drawn. The leaves arc of a 
dark green colour ; they ftand firigly on the branches, 
but the younger (hoots are very ciofely garni fhed with 
them. ThM are very narrow, their ends are pointed, 
and they are poflefled of fuch beauties as to excite 
admiration. The cones are eight or ten inches long, 
and hang downwards. 

The manner of propagating this tree is nearly 
the fame as that of the -cotch Fir> only this will more 
eafily grow when of a large fize, and confequently will 
not require removing fo often in the nurfery. In the 
middle of March, having got the feeds out of the cones, 
fow them in a north border; for when they come up, 
by being conllantly (haded all the fummer in fuch ^ 
fituation, they will flioot much ftronger, and be better 
to prick out the fpring following in the nurfery. la 
about fix or feven weeks after fowing, the young plants; 
will appear, when they fhould be fcreened with the ufual 
care from the birds, which otherwife would foon deftroy 
them. By the autumn, many of thefe young plants^ if 
they are kept clean from weeds, and watered in dry 
weather, will have Ihot three or four inches ; and in 
fpring they ihouid be carefully taken out of their fee(J 
beds, fo that the fibres may by no means be brokea 
off or injured. '^Bcirig thus cautioufly taken upj they 
S 4 ftxo^ld 
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^ould he auf carefally planted in the nnrfery ground, 
at thediflanee of one foot afunder each way. Here they 
may remain, with keeping them free from weeds, for 
ithree years, when they (houid be fet out in the places 
where they are dcfigned to remain. But if larger trees 
are defired for this purpofe, they Ihouid be taken up 
and planted in the nurfery, a foot and a half afunder, 
in rows two feet and' a half diftant, where they may 
fland, if required, till they are fm or eight feet high, 
.without any other removing. 

When they arc fet out finally, they may be planted, 
with tolerable hopes of fuccefs ; for the Spruce Fir is 
not fo nice or difficult in (hifting its quarters as any of 
^e other forts of Pines. But though thefe trees may 
be tranfplanted at a good height, it is always advifeable 
to remove them to the places defigned for them with all 
poffible difpatch, as they are more certain of growing,- 
and will recover the check occafioned in all trees by 
removal in lefs time* 

The better the foil is, the fafter will the Spruce Fir 
grow, though it will thrive very well in moft of our 
Englifh lands. In ftrong loamy earth ilLmakes a fur- 
prifing progrefs ; and it^ delights, in frem land of all 
Jor s, which never has been woxn out by ploughing, 
&c though it be ever fo poor. 

The Long'coned Cornijh Fir differs fcarcely in any 
yefpedt from the Norway Spruce, except that the leaves 
and the cones are larger. 

ID. The American Spruce Fir. This fpecies in- 
cludes three VarutUs : The fyhite Newfoundland Spruce ; 
tlie Red Newfoundland Spruce ; and the Black New* 
foundland Spruce, 1 hefe, however, differ fo little, that 
one defcription is common to them all. They are of 
a genteel upright growth, though they do not ihoot fo 
fretly or grow^fo faft with us a^ the Norway Spruce. 
7 liC leaves are of the fame green, and garnifti the bran- 
ches in the fame beautiful manner as thofe of that 
fptcies, on\^ they are narrower, (horter, and ftand 
clofer. The greateft difference is obfervable in the 
cones ; for thefe are no more than about an inch in 
length, and the fcales are clofely placed. In the cones, 
jndeed, confifts the differeiice of thefe three forts : 
Thofe of the White fpecies arc of s^ very light brown 

colour; 
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colour ; thofc of the Red fpecies more of a nut-brown 
or reddifh colour ; and thole of the Black fpecies of a 
dark or blackifh colour. Befides this, there is fcarccly 
aiiy material difference ; though it is obferv^ble, that 
this trifling variation feems to be pretty conftant in the 
plants raifed from the like feeds. Thefe foKts will often 
flower, and produce cones when only about five or fix 
feet high; and indeed look then very beautiful: but 
this is a fign of weaknefs in the plant, which it does not 
often fairly overget. 

In many parts of England this is a very difficult tree 
to raife. It fpends itfelf in* cones, and becomes ftunted 
and unfightly. Neverthelefs, in the vallies of the 
Highlands, it thrives with full luxuriant and vigour ; 
forming a rich pidurable outline, pofleffing more 
ftrength of feature than moft of the Pines. As a 
ftandard in poliflicd fccnery, there arc few trees that 
equal it ; as may be feen at Enville and Fishsr* 

WICK. 

II. The Hemlock Fir poflefles as little beauty a$ 
any of the Fir tribe ; though being rather fcarce in pro- 
"portion, it is deemed valuable, it is cs^Ued by fome the 
Vcw-leaved Fir, from the refcmblance of the leaves to 
thofe of the Yew tree. It is a tree of low growth, with 
but few branches ; and thefe are long and llender,' and 
fpread abroad without order. The leaves do not gar-* 
nifli the branched fo plentifully as thofe of any other 
fort of Fir. The cones are very fmall and rounded ; 
they are about half an inch long; and the fcales are 
loolely arranged. We receive thefe cones from Ame- 
rica, by which we raife the plants*, though this caution 
ihould be given to the planter, that this tree is fond of 
moift rich ground, and in fuch a kind of foil will 
make the greateft progrefs. 

12. The Oriental Fir. This is a low but ele- 
gant tree. 1 he leaves are very (hort, and nearly 
fquare. The fruit is exceedingly fmall, and'liangt 
downward; and the whole tree makes an agreeable 
variety with the other kinds. 

In PROPAGATiko the American Spruce and the 

Hemlock Fir, the feeds being very fmall, a more than 

, ordinary care'fcould be taken of them, left thcjr be loft. 

They mould be fown in pots or boxes of nne light 

mould, and covered over hardly a quarter of an inch. 
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They Ibould be then plunged up to the rims in a fhady 
place, and netted, to favc them, when they firft appear, 
from the birds. If the place in which they ftand is 
ihaded, they will need little or no water all fummer, 
unlcfs it proves a very dry one ; and being all of a very 
hardy nature, they will not require the trouble of co- 
vering in the winter. The beginning of July atter that, 
the Newfoundland Spruce Fir Ihould be pricked out in 
Ijeds at a fmall diftance^ though the Hemlock Spruce 
Ihould remain in the pots a year longer, as they will 
then be very fmall. After they are planted, they muft 
be well watery, and the beds muft be hooped, to be 
covered with mats for fliade. h\ hot weather the mats 
Ihould be pw over the beds by nine o'clock in the 
Hiorning, and conftantiy taken oiFin the evenings, and 
femain fo in cloudy and rainy weather. After they 
have taken root, they require no farther, care, until 
they are planted out ; whicn, fays H anbury, " cuftom 
has taught us to do in the autumn or in the fpring ; but 
I have by much experience found, that July is a good 
month for planting out all the forts of Firs ; and if it 
were done in a .wet time, and the weather fhould con-, 
tinue moift or cloudy for two or three weeks, it would 
be by far the beft time in the whole year. Whoever,. 
then, plants out Firs in July, unlefs fuch*weather hap- 
pens, muft fhade and v^ater them for a month or fix 
weeks ; but as fhade is not to h6 afFofded large trees of 
this kind, if there be many of them, their removal muft 
be at the ufual times, left that parching time which 
often comes in the. middle of fummer burn them up 
before they can have time to take root. On this ac- ' 
count, the planting of trees at Midfummer Ihould be 
tenderly enforced : though I muft declare^ that 1 have 
repeatedly planted Scotch Firs of different fizcs, fome 
one yard and moire, others fix feet high, in the fcorch- 
ing heat, and left them to Nature, without giving them 
any affiftance, and they have for the moft part grown. 
Let others, if they pleafe, make the experiment with a 
few, before they venture to plant out quantities at that 
ieafon.'* This information, and the manner in which 
it is conveyed, do Mr. H anbury great credit as a 
praAical man and a writer. 

[For a farther Account of the Larch, yi^r the clofe of the 
jirticlc Timber Groves in the Firft ^olunie.] 
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LiKNEAK Clafs and Order, Dhecta Pentandrla : Male 
flowers containing five ftamina/ and female flowefi 
containing three piftils, upon diftinA plants : 1 here 
are five Species j four of which will endure our win- 
ters, provided they be placed in a warm well ihelterod 
fituation : 

1. Pista'cia Terebi'nthus : The Common Tur- 
pentine Tree; a fub-evergretn tree or Jhrub\ native 
of Italy, Spain, and ibme parts of Africa. 

2. Pista'cia V^ra: The Common Pistacia, or 
PiSTACiA Nut Tree ; a fuh-evergreen tree or Jhrub \ 
native of Perfia, Arabia, Syria, and India, from whence 
we receive the nuts, 

3« Pista'cia Trtfo'lia: The Three-leaved Pis* 
TACiA, or Turpentine Tree.; a low fub-evergreen 
tree-4)r /hrub ; native of Sicily. 

4, Pista'cia Narbm^nfii : The Large-fruited 
Turpentine Tree; a fub^evergreen tree or Jhrub i 
native of Perfia, Armenia, Mefopotamia, and the fouth 
of France, 

I. The Common Turpentine Tree wUI grow 
to the height of about thirty feet. The bark of the 
trunk is thick, full of cracks, and of a dark brown 
colour; whilft that on the young fhoots is thin and 
fmooth. The leaves are pinnated and large, of a dark 
green colour, and grow alternately on the brandies. 
The folioles of which each leaf is compofed are oval, 
fpear-fhaped, and conlift of three or four pairs, which 
are placed on the midrib, befides the odd one witl^ 
which they are terminated. There will be male and 
female flowers on different plants. They exhibit their 
bloom in April: The male flower is nothing bat a. 
catkin, and the females make no figure ; fo that where 
philofophy has no view, it is from the defire of having 
an extenfive coUeftion that we procure thcfe trees* In 
warm countries, the leaves of the PiUacia continue all 

the 
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the year ; with us, they fall off when attacked by the 
frofts. From the trunk flows; the true turpentine ; in 
' ihe room of which, that taken from forae of our Pines 
is generally fubftituted. 

2. The Common Pistacia is about twenty feet in 
height. The' trunk of this fpecies alfo is covered with 
a dark brown bark, full of cracks, whilft the young 
ihoots are fmooth, and of a'light brown colour. The 
leaves are likewife pinnated, being compofed of about 
til^o or three pairs of folioles, which do not always 
itand exaftly oppofite on the midrib, terminated with 
an odd t)ne. Thefe folioles are large, and nearly of an 
oval figure: Their edges turn backwards, but have 
neverthelefs a noble look. The male flowers are cat- 
kins of a greenilh colour; and the female flowers are 
very fmall, and produced in cluftcrs from the fides of 
the branches. April is the month of their flowering ; 
and the female flowers are fucceeded by the Piftacia nuts 
we eat. 

3. The Three LEAVED Pistacia is of about 
twenty-five feet growth. The bark of the trunk is 
very rough, and of adark brown colour ; but that of 
the young flioots is (mooth, and lighter. The leaves 
of this fpecies are trifoliate. • The folioles are of an 
pval figure, of a very dark green colour, and are greatly 
ornamental to the plant. Difi^erent trees will have 
male and female flowers : The males are grecnifh cat- 
kins ; affd the females hav^ no petals, are fmall, and 
make no fliow. 

4. Larger- FRUITED Turpentine Tree will, 
grow to be about twenty-five feet high. The bark 
partakes jnore of a whitifli colour, and is fmoother 
than thofe of the other fpecies. The leaves alfo arc 
pinnated; but the folioles of which each is compofed 
are not always of the fame number : Sometimes ther^ 
are thred, fometimes five pair of folioles to form the 
compound leaf. Thefe are of a paler green than any 
of the other forts, of a roundifh figin-e, and ftand on 
longilh footftalks. The male flower of this fpecies alfo 
is a catkin; and the females are fucceeded by nuts, 
which by many are liked, being eatable, like the 
Piftacia nuts. The leaves continue on thefe trees great 
part of the year, in warm countries. 

^ . -^ ■ Th« 
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The PROPAGATION. Thc fceds^ which we receive 
from abroad, fhould be iown as foon as pofSble after 
their arrival. A compoft (hould be prepared for them; 
mixed in the following proportions : Six barrows full 
of earth, from a frelh pafturei taken from thence at 
leaft a year before, with the green fward, and well 
turned and rotted ; three barrows of drift or fea fand j 
and one barrow of old Jime rubbifh, beaten to duft : ^ 
theie (hould be all well mixed together* The feeds 
^&ould be fown about half an inch deep in pots, which 
may then /be fet under a warm wail or hedge, until the ' 
hot weather begins to come on, when ibty (hould be 
renK>Yed into the fhade, and plunged up to the rims m 
ibme mould. At the approach of winter, they may be 
removed into a warm place, and in fpring a hotbed 
muil be prepared for their reception. As thefe plants 
rarely come up the firft year, this will be a better method 
than to plunge them in a hotbed foon after tliey are 
fown; for even with this affiflancC) they will be later 
before they come up, will be very weak and tender 
plants in the autumn^ and will require extraordinary 
future care to preferve them ; whereas, if they arc 
fuffered to remain unforced for one turn, they will be 
preparing to vegetate, and of courfe will come up them- 
felves the fecond fpring ; but a hotbed will be neceflkryt 
as at that time it will make them Ihoot ftron'ger. But 
this forcing muft by no means be continued ; a hitch. 
only is to be given them, and they fhould immediately 
be hardened to the air. Watering and fhade all fum- 
mer muft be allowed them ; and they ought to be 
made as hardy as poflible by the autumn. At the 
approach of winter, whea other plants are to be fet in 
the grecnhoufe, thefe fliould go with them, or be placed 
under a hotbed frame. They (hould be fet out with 
them in the fpring, and in May the pots muft be 
plunged tip to the rim in the fhade as before. The 
next winter they will require the greenhoufe; and. in 
the fucceeding Ipring they will be two-years-old feed- 
lings j at which time they fhould be fhaken out of the 
pots, andc?xh planted in a feparate pot, in the fame 
f|ft of compoft in which, the feeds were fown : Yhis 
being done, they fhould be afforded a heat in the bed 
to fet them forward. After they have begun fhooting 

freely, 
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freely, tbe glafles (honkl be taken ofF by degrees ; and 
now they will want no more hotbeds. Watering muft 
kc given them in dry weather ; and in the autumn they 
muft be removed into the greenhoufe, with other plants. 
And thus they Ihould be treated as a greenhoufe plant 
lor four or five, or if even fix years, it will be fo much 
the better; obferving always, however, in the fpring, 
to fliift them into a frefh and larger pot every other 
year. The plants being now'five or fix years old, and 
being become tolerably ftrong and woody, may be fet 
out in the places where they are to remain. Thefc, as 
l¥as obferved, muft be warm well (heltered places, with 
a naturally dry foil ; and if the two or tferce fucceeding 
winters ihould prove mild and favourable, they will by 
that time be grown to be very hardy, and may bid de- 
fiance to almoft any weathei. The Common Turpen- 
tine tree arid the Piftacia Nut tree, when grown old^ 
Tefift our fevereft frofts ; and the other forts,^ though 
father of a more tender nature, even if not old, will 
4roop to none but the moft piercing. 
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LiNNEAK Clafs and Order, Momecla Polyandria : 
Male flowers containing many ftamina, and female- 
flowers containing feveral piftils, upon the fame plant;, 
the males being colleded in a globular catkin, and the 
females digefted ill a roundilh ball. There are only 

two SP£CI£8 : 

I. PLA'tANUs Ortenta*Us : The Asiatic or Ori- 
'ftNTAL Plane ; a tall deciduous tree ; native of Afia. 

2* VLA'TAKVb Occidentdlis : The American or 
Occidental Plane; a tall deciduous tree-, native o( 
North America. 

1. The Oriental Plane rifes to a very great 
heiglit, and in its native foil grows to a prodigio(ti< 
fize : The ftem is covered with a fmooth bark, which 
iMls off annually. The bark of the yotmg branches is 

o( 



tf a dark brown, inclining to 9 purple. Tbe kaves art 
large and pajmated, being deeply ciit into five fegments : 
their upper fides are of a deep green, and the under fided 
pale. The flp^yers arc Very minute : they come out at 
the fame tirae a^ the leaves, wiiich is in June. Thi^ u 
very late, and is no doubt a blemifli to the beauty of 
this neverthelefs highly ornamental tree. The Antienta 
were very partial to this tree ; which is not to be won* 
dered at, when We cpnfider the extenfive canopy it 
forms, the irppenetrable Ihade given by the number an4 
fize of its leaves, and cpnfequently the grateful coolneii 
it muft afford in a fultry climate. Evelyn and Han- 
bury clafs this and the next fpccies amongft Foreft or 
Timber trees ; and their wood may rank with that of 
the Sycamore, which bears a confiderable refemblancc 
to this genus of plants, and which in the North of Eng- 
land is called the Plane Tre^. 

2. Tbe American Plane. This alfo grows to ^ 
great fize ; the ftem not only fwelis to an immenfe 
thicknefs, but, rifing ereft, (boots up perfedly ftraight 
and cylindrical to an amazing height. The Hon* 
Paul Dudley, in a Letter to the Royal Society, fays* 
^* he obferved in New England one of thefc Plane Trees 
nine yards in .girth, which continued its bulk very 
high ; containing when felled twenty -two loads of 
timber." The bark is fmooth, and, like that of the 
Afiatic fpecies, falls off annually. The leaves are broad, 
with long footftalks, and arc cut into angles at their 
edges, but not divided nearly fo deep as thofe of the 
foregoing fpecies : 1 he upper fide is of a light grcen» 
the under fide paler : 1 he flowers are fm^l, and cocne 
out with the leaves about the fame time as thofe of the 
Oriental Plane. Altogether, this tree is peculiarly re- 
frelhing to the eye, and truly ornamental* 

Befides thefe two diftinft fpecies, there are two 
Varieties : 

The Maple-leaved Plane. 
The bpanifh Plane. 

The Maple-leaved Plane^ fays Miller, is certainly 
a feminal variety of the Eaftern Plane. It differs from 
the two forts beforementioned, in liaying its leaves not 
fo deeply cut as thofe of the Eaftern Plane, but much, 
more deeply than thofe of the Occidental Plane- The 

foot* 
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footftalks of the leaves are much larger than thofe of 
either of the former, and the upper furface of the leaves 
is rougher., 

1 he Spanijh Plane has lai^er leaves than either of the 
other forts. They are divided in a fimilar manner to 
thofe of the Maple-leaved Plane. Some of them arc 
cut into five, and others into three lobqs : Thefe are 
fiiarply indented on their edges, and are of a light 
green. This is by fome (failed the Middle PlanCj from 
its leaves being fhaped between thofe of the firft two 
forts. This too is probably a Variety of the Oriental 
Plane.. 

. The^ method of propagating the Oriental 
Plane is from feeds, when they can be eafily procured ; 
but whoever enjoys not this convenience muft have 
rccourfe to layers, i. The ground proper for the 
feminary Ihould be raoift and Ihady, well dug, and 
rakedjmtil the mould is fine ; then in the autumn, 
ibol^after the feeds are ripe, let them be fcattered over 
this ground, and the feeds raked in, in the fame manner 
as turnep feeds. In the fpring, many bf-tlie young 
plants will come up, though you muft not expeft the 
general crop until the fecond year; the fpring after 
which they may be taken out of the feminary, and 
planted in the nurfery in rows ohe yard afunder, and 
at one foot and a halt diftance in the rows. Here they 
may remain, with the ufual care of digging between 
the rows, and keeping them clean, till they are of fuf- 
ficient fize to be planted out. • 2. Where the feeds pf 
thefe trees cannot be procured, layering muft be the 
method of propagation. For this purpofe, a fufBcient 
number muft be planted out for ftools, on a fpot of 
earth double dug. After they, have ftood one year, tliey 
ihould be cut down, in order to make them throw out 
young wood for layering. The autumn following, 
thefe fhould be laid in the ground, with a little nick at 
the joint; and by the fame time twelve months after, 
they will be trees, of a yard high, with a good root, 
ready to be planted out in the nurfery, where they may 
be managed as the feedlings 5 and as the ftools will 
have (hot up frefti young (hoots fof a fecond operationi" 
this treatment may be continued at pleafure. 

The American Plane is fropagatbd by cut* 

tin^s; 
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trngs ; which, if they be taken frorii ftrong young 
wood) and planted early in the autumn, in a moift good ' 
mould 9 will hardly fail of fucceeding. They are 
generally planted thick, and then removed into the 
nurfery ground, as the layers of the other fort : ' But if 
a large piece of ground was ready, the cuttings might 
be placed at fuch a diftance as not to approach too 
dole before they were of a fufficient fize to be planted 
o\it to ftandj and this would fave the expcnce and 
trouble of a removal. The Oriental Plane tree will, 
grow from cuttings, but not fo certainly as this ; and 
whoever has not the convenience of proper ground fop 
the cuttings, muft have recourfe to layers, which, in« 
deed, is for either fort the moft efiedual and fure 
method. 

Plane trees delight in a moift iituation, efpecially the 
Occidental fort. Where the land is inclined to be dry, 
and Plane trees are defired, the others are to be pre- 
ferred. But in moift places, by the fides of rivulets, 
ponds, &c. the Occidental makes "fuch furprifing pro- 
grefs, that it might be ranked among the Aquatics. 
The bright colour of the Planes gives variety to groves 
and mafles of wood ; in groups and fingle trees they 
are iingularly elegant ; as may be feen at Fiflierwick. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dioecla O^andria : 
Male flowers containing eight ftamina, and female 
llowers containing one piftil, upon diftind plants; 
the males and females being fimilarly fituated in long, 
loofc catkins. There are five Species : 

1. Po'PULUS J'lba: The Arbeel, or White Pop- 
lar ; a (Uciduous aquatic tree; growing conunon in 
England and moft parts of £urope. 

2. Po'puLUs NUgra: The Common Poplar; a 
deg'tduous aquatic tree; this alfo grows common in 
England and moft parts of Europe. 

Vol. II. T 3. Po'pulus 
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3. '^'fVLV&Tr/mula: TheAs?E»j a deciduous tnH 
hatiVe of England and the colder parts of Europe* 

4. Po'puLUs Balfamffera : Tne BALSAiii Popi^Aft, 
tr Tac AM ABACA ; a deciduous tree ; nitive of Carolina 
and many parts of North America. 

5. Pc/PULUS Heteropb/lla : 1 he ViAGiKf A PoPLAlt ; 
a detidttOtts trit \ native of Virginia. 

1. The Arbcel. This is a tali fprea^irtg tree, one 
of the largcft of the w^uatie tribe. The truok is covered 
with a fmooth whitilh bark* The leaves are about 
tHree inches long, and Hand upon footftalks about an 
hich in length : they are indented at the edges ; and 
are of a da^k green oh the upper furface, but white and 
vroollv imdafneath. 

2. Ifhe Common Poplar. This tree win alfo grow 
to a lame £ze. It$ leaves are not fo latge as thofe of 
the fbimcf. Theli* colour is a pleafant green j they are- 
heart- fhkped, and appear about the middle of April. 

Tht Lombardy P^phf^ ox the Po Poplar^ leems to be 
a Foriety of the*Common Poplar : the chief difference 
is, the Common Poplar throws out a large fpr^ading 
he«d,* whilft the Lombardy afoircs with a remarkably 
dofc one, riling like an obeli Ifc. There k a peculiar ■ 
elegante in this plant when younvg^ aad in a m^ift rich 
fiiuatiori it flourilhes extraordinarily; btit it will not 
thrive in a dry barren foil, foon growing ftunted and 
mofly. 

Poplars in general, whilft young, are elegant and 
Brnamentali btit the littef which is made by their cat- 
kins renders tliem in the fpring difagreeable neighbours 
to kept walks and Ihruberies. The ufes of tlie wood 
are not many : it make« good boards, which have one 
peculiar good quality for flooring: they can with dii^- 
culty be made to burn, and will never blaze 6ut like- 
thole of other wood : it would te needlefs to add, that 
the wood of the Poplar is the worft of fuel. It is al 
,quick-gfowinG[ tree, and may frequently-be made ufe of 
as a ikrcen to hide fwaftips or other deformities. 

2. The Aspen. This , tree will grow t^ a great 
height, and takes, a good outline. Its kaves are ffDaller 
than thofe of the Common Poplar; theyftand on long 
fkftdei- flat fototftalks, which render it of all the other 
forts the moft tremuloirs} they are roundiih, and 

fm^oth. 
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Ifmdoifif dn ioth ii^») tnit ^q riot make thetr appe^r^ 
Ince before the beginiung of May. The profufiaii p| 
^ fuckers thrown up by &is tt&t fenders it altagethieir 
tirifit fot kept graundi. . ■ 

The t»R(>^AeAl'ia^ af tkefe three fpecies df Popbr 
is rcty eify: they will grow. from cuttings, . fei$, 
ti'uiicheofH) &c. ; bttt, feyrHANBURY, "I by no paeana 
^p^rove of the planting of traneheons^ as has been often: 

!'>ra£lifed on boggy places ; becaufe I hafre always ob^ 
erred, that plantations of thefe luj^uriant tree%. at^ 

tempted to^ be f-aifed ift this manner, have b<;^n fre* 
quetitly ftunted, and yery unpromifing ; ^ind; that the 
ihoft promifing tre^s hav.e i\cver equalled, in goodnefs 
6r beaiityy tbofe planted with iregular trees raited in t'he^ 
hurfery. In order, tiverefdre,' to obtain a quaniilypf^ 
I'oplarsy pmp^t to be planted in avenues or <;|unieS| 1^ 
the fide^ of rivulets, bogs, or liny other pbce^ wbetc. 
they are defired, you muftget a piece of ground double' 
dug for the lafuriery. If fthe trees w^ed are to be 
jplanted for good in a watery fituation, this nurfery 
grouild &duldbe pretty near.k; but if they are de-» 
ligne^ for pafiteire grounds, fields, qv fuch as^ have no 
more thati t cOmnaon degree of nknfture, the fcnl of thf 
ilurfisty fltouM be proportibnablY drier, THq latter 
end of 0£tdbc* is the beft foafon wr planting* the cut- 
tings J though ihey will grow if planted in any of the . 
winter month** They flwul^be all of thofe laft yearns 
(Itoots which have been vigomtid, or at leaft not older 
than tw<$ yeaips wood. Thefe c^uttings fiiould be one 
f oot atiki i> half in length; a^ lAoft bd planted in the 
nurfery' g^!ou!i\d in rows a yard afonder^ and at a foot 
and a haif diftaiice from one another. They ihould be 
plantt^a foot in the ground, while the other half muft 
temtrin to-fei^d forth the leading (hoot. Now in order 
to-have One leading (hoot ottlvy in fummer thefe plants 
ihdttld be carefully looked ov^f, and all young £de 
tiramdM^ nipped- oft^ in- oi'des to encourage the leading 
branch... After this, no faftj^er care need be taken of 
thelikth^i keeping them clean from weeds, and digging 
beiwcfen the rOw^ in the winter, till they have attained 
a proper fize to be planted ouf» 

4» The Balsam Popx«ar will grow to be a large 
timber tree, ** and has a maje(iy both enchanting anU 

T a peculiar.'* 
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peculiar," It is an exceedingly fwift grower, infcmucft 
that it has been known to flipot ten feet in the fpacc of 
oiie fummer, and to be in thicknefs, ntareft the bafe, an 
inch in diameter. The bark is fmooth, and of a whitifh 
colour ; though that on the young (hoots is of a fine 
green. ^ The young (hoots arc cornered, having five 
angles r and the bark of which thefe are compofed^ 
being extended by the future growth, leaves only the 
traces on the older branches 'of thefe angles. ** This 
(continues Hanbury) gives the tree in winter a par- 
ticular -Ibbk ; for at the bafe of each bud they curve 
over and meet. Thus there will be between every bad 
formed by the bark, figures like niches, as it were, of 
public buildings, though with an upright in the middle, 
. at the top of each of which, like an ornament, is feated 
the bud^ for the future fhoot or leaf. Thefe buds are 
only to be found on the younger branches ; but the 
figure is retained on the bark of the older without thofe 
ornaments. But of all the trees in a colle(^ion, none 
more agreeably by its leaves entertains us than this^ 
whether we confider their colour, figure, or fize. The 
colour is a light (hining green, which is heightened in 
the autumn by the ftrong midrib, and the large veins 
that iiTue from it, turning to a red colour ; the leflef 
veins alfo being in fome degree affeded, occafions upon 
the fame leaf a fweet cpntraft. Their figure nearly 
refembles that of a heart, and they arc nptched ait 
their edges. But the chief majefty this tree receives i$ 
from the fize of the leaves: I have meafured fome of 
the younger trees, and found the leaves ten inches long 
and eight broad, with a ftrong footftalk of four inches 
in length. Thefe majeftic leaves are placed alternately 
on the branches ; though, as the tree advances jn heightf 
they diminilh in fize. This fpecies (hoots late in the 
autumn : and thefe young (hoots have their ends often 
killed in hard winters ; which is an imperfeftion, as it 
caufes the tree to have a very bad look in the- fpring, 
before and when the leaves are putting out : However, 
thefe laft will not fail afterwards to make ample amends 
for the fornier defeft. The flowers afford no pleafur© 
to the Gardener : They are only catkins, like other 
Poplars," and fit only for the curious Botanift's in- 
fpcftion." - 

5. The 
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^ 5. 'The Virginia Poplar grows to te a laigc 
timber tree. The branches are ntimcrous, veined,, and 
angular. ^ The leaves are heart-fliaped, broad, {lightly 
ferrated, and downy on their firft appearance. The 
flowers come out in loofe catkins, and make little 
ihow: They appear early in the fpring; and are Suc- 
ceeded by numerous downy feeds, which are difperfcd 
all about to a confiderable diftance. 

Thefe two fpecies are PROPAGATED, i. By cuttings. 
In order to obtain proper cuttings for the purpofe, th^ 
plants fhould be headed the year before, and a foot and 
^ half of the thickeft. part of the former fummer's 
flioots (hould be taken. The month of o£tober is the 
feafon ; and thefc cuttings ihould be planted in a moift 
fhady foil, one foot deep, with the other half foot above 
ground. Many of them will grow ; though it is ge- 
nerally allowed to be a good crop if half fucceed* 
2. By layers. Thefe muft be of the laft fummer's 
fiioots ; and the operation ought to be performed ia 
fhe^autumn, before they have done growing; for the 
fap being then in motion, they may readily bi brought 
down ; whereas, if it is deferred until winter, the young 
ihoots are then fo exceedingly brittle, that though all 
poffible care be taken, many of theiti, in attempting to 
fering them down, will be broken. A fmall flit with, 
the knife muft be given to each ; and afterthe operatioa 
is performed, feme furze' bulhes fhould be ftuck round 
^ach ilool, to break the keen edge of the black frofts, 
^nd preferve the ends of the layers from being killed. 
In the fpring tjicy ftould be cut down %o wiSiin one 
eye of the ground ; and by the autumn they will have 
ilruck root, and be good plants, either for the nurfery 
ground, oif \vhcrc they are intended to be fet oyt ta 
ftand, 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Icofcmdiria PefygfrnaV 

males and rriany females* 
3 There 



£%cb flowQr contains twenty males and niany females* 
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Vjat ortiy .0.»c of a ligneoij^ nature : 

PptjEi^Ti-jbLA Frt(Uco'/a : The Cinquefoil Shrub | 
# low dfddmui Jhm^i natiy^B of Yorkshire. 

Tbc CiNqu^Foit Sh^ujj grQws to the height of 
thrcp feet ; exceedingly bufliy and fi|ill of wood ; wbic^ 
rencteri U ih^ lift orns^sien^i ; b^t .the ^?e amd luftr^ 
of its flowers 4o away tbf^t objcftiqn» The l^sayes arf 
fiye-fpUj^ wd ^f a j)^ gjrei^n colour. The #9^cr i$ of 
a bright yejil^w. ^ 

The pR<}pAPATJro;^ Qf this (hrub h by by^rf PT l»J 
aittiD|;$.; th^jfeeds, tboucb ^ native <?f th^ mquntainr 
o«8 F>arts of this ifl^id* fel4om ripen in ga^ens, }$ 
tb^ Propagatiftn is by cuttingg, the gFOu^ji ^9^4 tq 
vx th9 fkj9i^t^Xi9X^X9!Ay mo\^ ^nd weU dug ; ;aiid }f they 
arg plated any ti^ iii the aummn/wjin.t^}', pr parly 
ih the fpringt they will r^diiy grow. I^ tfep aufvJgm 
Qt wiolier following* i\» ftrojogeft plants fpay of re^ 
flIPtcd tQ tb^ pl^cej wlitsjre they ftff d^%i^e4 t^ repiaii?^ 
If;tIi0Op^rati0uis perform^ hy layerii^, thjetrftwhla 
thtfn i$ only pegging down the young branches, a^^ 
^VAmvig a'iittle mould pver tbeii>: they wilj ^hei^ 
teadily iDtfikc roQ.t, and in Itjb? autumn or jvinj^ej- fol^j 
Jowii^g. they maft be ^^^n np, trimmed an^i pJ^te4 
in. the nutfery wtiy, tp r<emai;^ tji^rc for a year, fjefe^^ 
fhey are removed to the ]^]»c^ pf (beix final ^fftin^tiQ^Y 
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LiVNEAN Clafs and Order, Hexandrla Monog^a. ; 
Each flower contains fix malc$ and one female. There 
arc only two Species : 

1. Pri'i?08 yertictUaftus : The Vi]iGiN|A Winter- 
BERRY, or Deciduous Prinos ; a deciduous Jhrub \ 
hativ(5 of Y{rg?|li^> PfPi>fylV*n»?i apd'ojth€| parts of 
North America. 

2. Vki'ihos Gldber : The Canada Winterberrv, 
or 51vERQ^£|^ ?«tif !?08 i SB fv^^rr^c^Jlln^ui i nm9 4 
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,!• Ttw Decipuous Wi.NT|;iLBERaY js a Ihrubof 
*bout fix or eight feet in growth, fending forth many; 
brancl}es from the bottom to the top, which are covered^ 
with a brownil'H bark. The leaves are fpear-fhaped, 

{>retty large, of a ftrong green colour, lengthways 
ertatcd, ap4 placed aitcrnately oh flender footftalk^ ori^ 
the branches. The flowers are pcoduped at the ikies 
of the branches, growing one or two together at the 
joints ; but make no fliow. They appear in July ; 
and are fucceeded by purple-coloured berries, whick 
Tcmain on the trees ail winter, and look well. 

The bcft way of propagating thi§ plant is from 
Its feeds. Thefe (hould be fawn, foon after they^are 
ripe, in beds.pf fil>^ fandy ej^rth; .'^nd If the garden 
does not naturally afford fuch, a few barrows full of 
drift fand muft be brought to mix with the common 
mquld. The b^ds bejng thus preparecl, pind made ready 
for fowing, the feeds fhould be fown about three ouar? 
tcrs of an inch deep. It is very feldom tliat any of the 
feeds come up the firft fpring after ; if any do, there 
V^ifl be but fev^; fo that all the fummer they maft b^ 
Kept clean from weeds. The fpring fbllowing th^ 
plants will come up ; though ma^iy wiU^^li^ unpl the 
third fpring before they make their appearance. After 
they arc come up, weeding and watering n^uft be; af^ 
forded ({lem in the fummer ; and w^tb this care th^ 
may remain m the feed bed two years. In March- 
being then two«-ycars-old fcedlings, tney fhould be takert f 
up, and planted in the nv\rfery» at very fmall dfftances IjfM 
find here they may remain, with the ufual hurfery care, '0 
ijntil rfiey are fet out. ^ 

^, TheEvE3B.GR3f5N WiNT^RBEURV grows tgt about 
ipi^tpr t^rt ftei high, fends fortli many branches fron| 
the bdttoip to thfrtop, and the whole plant aitumes the 
appearance of ai> Atatemus. The leaves a^pe oblongs, 
ipear-lhapcd, acute, fcrrated, of a ftrong greeri coteur, 
^nd placed alternately on thp branches. The £dwerl 
come oui from the wings of the leaves, two or three 
together on a footftalk. ' They are Ymglj,' white, ap.peaijr 
in July ,^ and axe fucceeded by re4 orpurpip herriei^ 
Vrfai<^ remain on the treps all wipter. 

Tlie PROPAGATION of this (hrub is cxaftly the fame 
91 t^t'Qf (he deciduous fpecies, except that this fpecies 

T 4 \% 
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is q( a more tender nature ; and inftead of letting ou^ 
the feedlings in the nurfery ground, each fhould be fet 
in a feparate pot, to be placed under Ihclter in winter 
for a few years, until they are grown ftrong plants, 
and after that to be turned out, with the mould at the 
roots, into the places where they are defigned to. re-- 
main, which ought always to be in a dry fandy foil, 
and a well (heltcred fituatioii.' 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Icofandrla Monogynia : 
Each flower contains about twenty males and one 
female. There are fifteen Species ; twelve of which 
are here treated of; moil of them well known fpecics ; 
including a numerous tribe of orchard, garden, and 
ftmbery plants. 

1. Pru'nus Pa'Jus : The Padus, or Common 
Bird Cherry ; a low deciduous tree ; native of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and moft parts of Europe. 

2. Pru'nus Ftrginia'na : The Virginia Padus ; 
a low deciduous tree ; native of Virginia, Pcnnfylva- 
iiia, and Carolina. 

3. Pru'nus Canad^nfis : The Canadian Padus ; 
a deciduous Jhruh or tree ; native of Canada and many 
other parts of America. 

4. Pru'nus Maha'kb : The Mahaleb, or Per* 
FUMED Cherry ; a tall deciduous Jhruby native of 
Switzerland and the North of Europe. 

5. Pru'nus Armeniaca: The Apricot ; a low de^ 
ciduous. /wj^whofe native country is unafcertainedl « 

\ 6. Pru'nus Cdrafus : The Cherry, or the Cul- 
tivated Cherry \ a deciduous tree \ native of Eng- 
land and moft. parts of Europe, ' 
" 7. Pru'nus Avium: The Wild Cherry; a ^^- 
ciduous tret ; native of England and the North of 
Europe. 

8. Pru- 
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8. Vnn'Nm Domijilca : The Plum; adedduoustreti 
pative of many parts of Europe. 

9. Pru'nus Infithta : The Bullace ; a JlectduouM. 
tree orjhruh ; native of England and Germany. 

10. Pru'nus Spino'fa : The Sloe Thork, or 
Black Thorn; a deciduous Jhrub\ native of Englan4 
and moft countries of Europe. 

11. Pru'nus Lauro^Cdrafus : The Laurel, or the' 
Common Laurel ; an evergreenjhrub or tree j, native ot 
Trebifond, near the Black Sea. 

12. Pru'nus Lufitotmca: The Portugal Laurel ; 
an evergreen fljrub ; native of Portugal j alfo of Penii- 
fylvania and other parts of Ameriou 

I. The Common Padus, or Bird Cherry^ is j| 
free of about twenty feet growth ; oftentimes it rife* 
higher. It grows with an upright fteni, and makes z 
handfome appearance. The bark of the older (hoots 

ftof a dark brown, inclined to a purple colour, and is 
fprinkled with a few grayifli fpots ; while the pre- 
ceding fummer's (hoots are fmoother, and of a reddi(h 
caft. The buds early in the winter will begin to fwell, 
for the future (hoots. The leaves are large, and grow 
alternately on the branches. Their figure is nearly ob« 
long. They are rough, and have their edges ferrated* 
Their under furface is of a lighter colour than their 
upper) and they have two glandules at their bafe. 
The flowers are white, and produced in May, in long 
bunches. A kind of fpike of white 'flowers grows 
from the (ides of the branches ; and thefe waving about 
pn every (ide, in a loofe and ea^r manner, have a gen* 
teel and pleafing effeft. The nowers of which thefe 
fpikes are compofed (land each on their own proper 
pedicles, and are all arranged alternately along the maio 
<lalk, .which is tolerably long. Thefe flowers arc fuc^ 
ceeded by fruit, which is a fmall berry, that ripen^ 
in^Auguft, at which period it will be black ; but bc- 
Itdes this, it will undergo the changes of being firCl 
^reen and afterwards red. When thele berries are ripc^ 
they are of a fweet difagreeable taftc, but fo liked bj 
the birds (which will flock .from all parts to' feed oii 
them) as to occafion its being called the Bird Cherry ; 
and tor their fake purel^y many perfons plah( a inpre 
' ' " thaa 
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than common quantity of tbefe trees, tji^t they may 
have tliefe feathered fongfters in greater plenty. 

1 her« is a Variety of this tree, called the Cermjk 
Bird-Cherry^ which differs from it in forae refpe^ts} 
\}^l tbefe differences are inconfiderable. 

a. The Virginia Padus will grow to thirty of 
forty feet high, and is faid to afford wood of great 
^aloe. The bark is of a dark brown, inclined tQ ^ 
purple colour, and fpotted irregularly with fom^ 
grayifh blotches. The yQung ft^oots are of a tighteF 
colour, and very froooth j' a^nd the wliole tree is more 
iamdie than the former fprt. The leaves are oval, and 
of a fhining green colour. Their edge$ i|re ferratfd» 
ind pUqed alternately on the branches. They ft^nd 
pn inort footilalks, and coiuinue on the trees }^t^ in 
the autumn. Their flowers are white, and produced 
in May} in the fame fort of long bunches as the atlier \ 
^\\i ^x^ fucQeedcd by blapk berries, which arc cqua^Hy 
coveted by the birds, for whofe fake only this ^eqief 
^fo is frequently planted. Hanbury claffes ti)is tree 
5kmongll his Foreft Trees, and fays, « Th^ wood ^ 
yery valuable ; n much ufed by the cabinet makers \ 
^\\\ polifh very fmootb» and difplay be^^utiful veins^ 
both plack and white." Miller tcjls us, "that the 
f^adu^ Virginiana will g^rpw ^o be a large tree when it U 
planted in a mpiit foil^ but in dry ground it rarely 
irif<^ O^ore th^ twenty f^et high," He has alfo a| 
Padus Cqroliriiana (prpbably a Variety of this fpecies), 
the feeds of wliich he fays ** were fent frqm Carolina 
by the title of Bastard Mahogany, from the co- 
lour of th^wood, which is fomewhat like Malu>gan,y.'^ 
Jle acids, however, that " this feems to be littl^ 
mor^ tlnao 2tf (h(uh, if w? ra^y jwdg^ fron^ the growri^ 

3, The CANAP>Vy-pApus Is pf much lower growt^ 
th^n tlie fpri^ier forts, The branches arc fraoqth. 
The leaves are broad, fpear-flvaped, rough, downy, 
and deflitute of glands, Hlie thofe of the forn^er 
fpecies. The flower? grow in long, branching hqn- 
phes : Their colour is white ; they come o,ut in M[ay, 
^nd are fucceeded by fmall, round^ W^Qk berrie^ 
wbich will be ripe in the ^iijt.umn. 

4t T^« 
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4. The Perfumed Cherry khiom grow to bf 
more than ten or twelve feet high. Thc>fanchc$ anj 
ifiovered ivith a fmoothy whitifh gray bark. The leayef 
jire fniall, of a lucid green colour, of ^n oval figure, 
9114 ftand alternately on the branches. Th^ flpwers arc 
white, produced in. May in roundi(h clullers, ;^nd arp 
fucceeded by berries, of whicH the birds alfo arc vi^ry 
fond. The wood of all thefe forts is much cftecme4 
by the cabinet makers, particularly amongft %h$ 
French, as it aly^ays emits ^ very agreeable odour. 

5. The Aprjcot Tree is often planted as a flower- 
ing-fhrul) ; for though it will grow to be thirty feet 
high, it niay ncve|:thelefs be kept down to what height 
die owner defires. •* This tree, fays Hanburv, a^ 
well.asnioft forts of fruit-trees^ is exceeded by few ii\, 
prnan^ent ; for being permitted to grow in its natural 
ftate to twenty or thirty feet high, with all its luxuri« 
Ancy of branches, covered witli their delightful heart* 
(haped leaves, what a glorious iigMre will it prefent ! 
But when we refled on the &ie appearance fuch a tre^ 
miufl make, early in the fpring, when covered all over 
with the b^Qom of fuch fine flowers as thofe of the 
Apricot arip known* to be, this enhances the value; 
and either of thefe motives is fufiicient for introducing 
thefe trees into plantations of this kind. Add to thist 
feme of the forti, in warm well fheltered fituations, 
will produce fruit ^when growing iii this manner, as 
well as if planted and trained againft walls ; fo that 
fidditional returns will be made by the fruit to the 
putious planter of thefe trees/' 

6. The Cherry Tree of our orchards is too well 
fcnown, with all its Varieties, to need any dcfcription. 
Hanbury obfervfs, " were the tree fcarce, and with 
much difRculty propagated, every man, though pof- 
ifeiled qf a fingle tree only, would look upon it as a 
treafure. For befides the charming appearance thelc 
trees have, when befnowed, as it were, all over 
with bloom in the fpring, can any tree in the vege- 
table tribe be conceiyed mpre beautiful, ilriking, and 
grand, than a well grown ^nd healthy Cherry Tree, at 
Jhat period when the fruit is ripe ?*• 

The many kinds of Cherry Trees aflbrd an almoft 
fijd^cfs Farietj] all differing, in fonve refpcft, in 

' their 
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their manner of (hooting, leaves, flower?, or fruit 2 
Two in particular devnand admiflion into the plea- 
fure-garden ; the Dbuble-bloflbmed and • the Red- 
flowering. 

The DouMe-hloJfomed Cherry, The pleafing ftiow the 
common Cherry Tree makes when in blow is known to 
all ; but that of the Double-bloflbmed is much more 
enchanting. It bloflbms, like the other, in May ; the 
flowers are produced in. large and noble clufters ; for 
each feparate flower is as^.double as a rofe, is very large, 
and placed on long and flender footftalks, fo as to occa-? 
Hon, the branches to have an air of eafe and freedom. 
They are of a pure white; and the trees will be fa 
profufely covered with thenj, as. to charm the imagi- 
nation. Standards of thefe trees, when viewed at a 
dillance, have been compared to balls of fnow ; and 
the nearer we approach, the greater pleafure we receive. 
Thefe trees may be kept as dwarfs, or trained up to 
ilandards ; fo that there is no garden or plantation to 
which they will not be fuitable. By the multiplicity 
of the petals the organs of generation arc deftroyed ; 
ft) that thofe flowers which are really full are never fuc-t 
ceeded bv any fruit. 

The ked'Jlowerlng Cherry Tree differs in no refpeft 
from the Common Cherry Tree, only that the flowers 
^re of a pale red colour, and by many are efteemed on 
that account. 

Befides the ornament and utility afforded us by the 
flowers and fruit of the Cherry, its timber is a farther 
inducement for propagating it; more efpecially that 
of the fmall Black Pf^iUing fort ; which may perhaps 
with propriety be confideted as the genuine fpccies, and 
a native of this ifland. Be this as it may, it will grow, in 
a foil and fituation it aflefts, to be a large timber tree, 
which, if taken in its prime before it became tainted 
at the heart, will turn out perhaps notlefs than a ton of 
valuable materials, peculiarly adapted to the purpofes 
, of furniture. I'he grain is tine, and the colour nearly 
approaching to that of mahogany, to which valuable 
wood it comes nearer than any other whiph this coun- 
try produces. 

' 7, The Wild Red Cherry is avery hrge grow- 
ing tree, and ixiay like the Black Wilding be an objeft- 
_ . ^ for 
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for timber* Th§ leaves are oval, fpear-fliaped, and 
downy underneath. The flowers come out from the 
fides of the branches in feffiic umbels. Thev appear 
rather later than the cultivated forts ; and are mcceeded 
by fmaJl red fruit, which ripens late in the autumn* 
This is often called the Wild Northern Eiiglilh 
Cherry. 

8. The Plum Tree, with all its Varieties, is fo 
well known as to require no defcription. No one need 
be told, that the Plum Tree is a large growing tree, 
and that it has a beautiful appearance in fpring when in. 
blow. The fruit that fucceeds the bloflbm is of many 
colours, ftiapes, and fizes ; and the trees of the variety 
of forts will be fo adorned with them in the autumn, 
as to have a noble and delightful efFeft, being hardly ex- 
ceeded by the Cherry itfelf. Thefe are feldom planted 
anywhere except in orchards ; but let them be fet 
where they will, they never fail to repay the owner 
with pleafure and profit. 

The Farieties which are principally eligible for Orna- 
mental Plantations are, The Cherry Plum Tree, the 
Double-bloflTomed, the Stonelefs, the Gold-ftriped, and 
the Silver-ftriped Plup;i. 

. The Cherry Plum Tree is always planted among flow- 
ering fhrubs, on account of its early flowering. It 
may be kept down to any height 5 and the flowers will 
be produced in March, infuch plenty, and foclofe, as 
almoft to cover the branches. It is admired by ail for 
the early appearance of its flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded, after a rnild fpring, by a round reddifh plum, 
on a long flendcr footftalk, that has tlie refemblance of 
a Cherry. Unlefs there is little or no frofl: after thefe, 
trees have been in blow, it rarely happens that any 
fruit fucceeds the flowers. 

The Double^blojfomed Plum Tree is another Variety. 
The flowers of this fort are exceedingly double^ and 
the twigs will be riclily furniflied with them in the ^ 
month of May. Their petals, like thofe of the 
Cherry, are of a pure white, though amongft thefe 
fome filaments with darkifti antherae appear. Asfoon' 
as the (how of flowers is over, we are npt to give up 
all expectations from this tree ; for many of them will* 
be,.fucc5vled by fruit, which is of the fame colbuf, 

ihape. 
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Ihapl?, and tafic, with the comnficm Dan;afc6n^, tKbiig^ 
ftnaltf r, and is liked by thtny. 

The Stoneiefs'Plum^ This is i Variety f h^t flidild fe 
tdmittcd on no other account than becaiifc the purjl 
ftjrrounda a kernd, witfacYlt haVing ^ny ftoftfe. It is i 
fmall blue plum; and thofc people who hare it \k 
pofleilion, take a pleaftire in (hewing it as a Curiofity. 

The two Striped fafis make a Variety by their varie-^ 

gtted I^ves ; on which account tliey are ftcquently 
ught after by the curious. 

i^. The ButLACE Tree is fottietirhes plinted iri 
ftrubery quarters, for the fake of the fruit ; which hi 
many perfons is deemed very agreeable, being poi- 
ieflbd of a fine acid. It ought to be pulled and eated 
immediately from the tree. 

The Farreties of this fpccielJ fire, Tl>e Black, thcf 
fFhitei znd the Re^ Bu/iace. 

16. The Sloe Tree. The Slot Bufh is, without 
ftll doubt, a fptcies diftinft from eithet Plum or Bul- 
lace. And indeed it is fucba fpecie?, that, were it not 
for its eoratnonneft. it would be thotfght inferior Jri 
teatity to none of our fhrubs. The cbmmonncft 
of thw tree, liowever, caufes its beauties to be un-s^ 
fifbticed; and forbids us to admit too many into our col^ 
k^tiohi 

II. Thif Common Laurel will grow to about 
thirty iecfty and tli^ leaves, which are fometimes five or 
fit inches long and three broad, being likewife of al 
firm ftrufturecVen at the edges, garni/h the brandies 
of thr tfefe in fuch d manner as would excite our admits 
^kfiOfi, did not the frequeiicy of this noble plan! 
diftiiriiftl our rtfpeft. The Laurel however wiH^ 
t>€ aj)^rthcnd, ever |>referve its rank as a St^ck Plant 
in fhruhifnti arKJ o'ther ornamefJtalgraunds. EvzLYit 
pbi<;[e8'the Laatel among For-eft 7 rces ; and Hanbury 
fpe«rf^» of the ti/es of its timber to the turner^ and cabi«« 
net tnaket^. It feems peculiarly adapted to tbef pur-» 
fofeof oRKAMEntAl Underw^ood ; as it is of quicks 
growth, and will fiourilh undet the drip atld (hade of 
oAier ttees. 

Thr Common Latircl affords 4wo Varieties : Tht 
CM'/rife^l znd Siher-fripcdlA^xtU 

1%. The 
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tt. TBc PoRTUCAVl^ Laurel is a Ibwtef gi-o#itig 
tree than the former ; and though its leaves, flowers^ 
&c. arc proportionally fmaller, it is thought bV many 
to be miith the moft beautiful ; the commonncis of the 
oHc, and fcarcity of tlie other, may perhaps not a little 
contribute, to this opinion. The Portugal Laurel will 
grow to be fifteen or twenty feet high, accordingly as 
the foil in which it is placed contributes to its increafe« 
The branches are produced in an agreeable manner, 
being chiefly inclined to an upright pofturc i and the 
voung (hoots are clothed with a fmooth reddiih bark* 
'the leaves are fmooth, and of a fine ftrong green 
colour, though their under furface is rather p^lcr th^n 
thd uppet. 1 hey are much fmaller than thofc of the 
Common Laurel, are of an oval figure, and have their 
cdgfes ferrated ; they are of a thick coi>fiftencc, and 
juftly entitle the tree to the appellation of a fine Ever- 
green. The flowers are produced in the- fame manner 
as thofe of the Common Laurel, but are fmallen 
They are white, app^r in June, and are fucceeded by 
berries, which when ripe are black ; though before 
they will undergo the different changes of being firft 
green, and then red. 

The PROPAGATION of the feveral tribes of Pntnui 
varies with the refpedive fpectes. 

The fpecies and varieties of Padus, or Bird 
Ch£Rry, may be raifed, i. From feeds, fown in 
aatumn, in beds of light earth, about half an inch 
deep. The plants will appear the firft fpringj and the 
ipring following they may be planted out into the nur* 
iery, at the diftance of two feet by one ; in which fitua« 
tioh they may remain until wanted for planting out- 
2. This clafs may alfo be propagated by hyers; the 
yo^ung twigSj being fimply laid in the ground;, will 
without any other trouble ftrikc root in one year, and 
Inay be taken up and tranfplanted into the nurfery, of 
be planted where they are to remain, as cireumflances 
may fuit. 3. Thefe trees will alfo grow from cuttings, 
planted in October, in a moift fitnation : if the 
fpring and fummcr prove dry, they will require to be 
weltered. 

Thisclaft of Pnmfi^tffeSltz amoiftfituation. 

The- 
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The Pbh pumbx> Cherry is^mkop ag a ted By grafU 
Siig, or by bilddii^updn any of our Cherry ftocks. < 

The Apricot Tree is prcpagatjId by budding k 
upon the Pltim ftock. 

The Fruit-bearing, Doubi*e-bcos8omed; and 
tlED-FLowERiNG Cherry Trees are propagated 
by grafting upon ftocks raifed from the ftoncs of the 
Black Cherry Tree j though it maybe proper to obferve 
here, that when the Double- bloilbmed Cherry is wa'nted 
to be kept very low, in its dwarf ftate, the Common 
Bird Cherry will be a much more proper ftock to work 
it upon, as that fort is naturally of much lower growth 
than the Black Cherry Tree. 

The Plum'Tree, in all its varieties, and the Bul- 
lace Tree, the Cherry Plum, the Double-bloffomed 
Plum, and tlie Stonclefs Plum, arc propagated by 
grafting upon Plum ftocks raifed from feeds ; though 
it is obfervable, that fackers of the BuUaces will grow 
to be trees, and produce plenty of good fruit ; but 
thefe will not be fo good as thofe grafted on the Plum 
4ocks. 

The Sloe Bush may be obtained from the places 
where they grow ; for from thence a fucker or two may 
be taken, and planted for the conveniency of obfcrva- 
tion ; but thefe will not be fo good as thofe raifed from « 
the ftones. 

The Common Laurel is propagated either 
from feeds or from cuttings, i. If the former method 
is praitifed, the feeds muft be gathered from the trees 
when they are full ripe i This will be known by their 
being quite black, which is generally about the begin- 
ning of Oftober. Thefe feeds (hould be fown jdireftly 
in beds of light earth, half an inch deep, which muft 
be afterwards hooped over^ to be covered in very 
fevcre frofts. A hedge of furze bulhes alfo Ihould be 
"^xnade around them, to break the force of the freezing 
black winds, and fecure the feeds, together vvith the 
mats^ from being deftroyed. I'his is a much fifer 
method than covering the beds with litter, which, if 
ticgle6ted to be taken off when the froft is over, will 
letain the rains which generally fucceed fuch weather, 
(bdden the beds, and make them fo wet as frequently 

to 
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to deftiroy the whole of the expefted crop. The fee3s 
-bemg fown, and prjefcrvcd with the above care, will 
appear in the fpring. During the fummer they fhould 
be kfept clear of weeds, as well as watered in ary wea- 
ther ; and all the enfuing winter they mull remain un- 
touched in their beds, the furze hedge ftill ftandiiig 
till thefrofty weather is paft ; for if thefe young feed- 
lings are' planted out in the autumn, the major part of 
them will be in danger, before the winter be expired, 
of being thrown out of the ground by the froft ; and 
not only fo, but of being really killed by it, as they 
are not very hardy at one year old. In the fpring, 
therefore, when the bad weather is ceafed, let them be 
planted out in the nurfery ground, in rows two feet 
afunder, and the plants a foot and a half diftant in the 
rows ; where they may ftand till they be finally planted 
out. a. Trees raifed from feeds generally grow more 
upright, and feldom throw out fo many lateral branches 
as thofe reared from cuttings ; neverthelefs, as the ex- 
peftation of a crop from feeds has fo often failed, not- 
withftanding great care has been ufed ; and as the diffi- 
culty of procuring the feeds, and preferving them frorti 
the birds, has been very great ; the moft certain and 
expeditious method of raifing (Quantities of thefe trees 
is by cuttings, and is as follows : In the month of 
Auguft the cuttings ihould be gathered, about a foot 
and a half in length. They will thrive the better for 
having a bit of the laft year's wood at the end, though 
without this they will grow exceedingly well. The 
under leaves fhould be cut off a foot from the thick end 
of tht cuttings, which muft all be planted about a foot 
deep in the ground ; the other half foot, with its 
leaves, being above it. No diftance need be obferved 
in planting thefe cuttings, which may be fet as thick as 
you pleafe, though the ground for raifing them fhould 
DC Iheltered, left the winds, which are frequently 
high at this time of the year, or foon after, loolen the 
plants juft when they are going to ftrikc root. The 
Weaither when the cuttings are to be planted (hould be 
either rainy or cloudy 5 and if no fhowers (hould fall 
in Auguft, flie work muft be deferred till they do ; 
for if cuttings are planted in Auguft, when the wea- 
ther is parching and dry, they will be burnt up, with- 
Voti H. U omt 
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out great care and trouble in (hading and watering* 
Neither is cloudy or rainy weather only to be recom- 
mended in planting thefe cuttings, but a (hady fituation 
alfo, either under a north wall, or in beds which are 
covered th6 grcateft part of the day with the umbrage 
of large trees. This Ihady fituation is very neceflary 
for them; fince, though the weather be rainy and 
cloudy when they are planted, yet fhould it prove feir 
afterwards, the fun will foon dry up the moifture at . 
that-fcafon, and endanger the plants, if they are not 
conftantly watered and protefted with a (bade ; which 
at once ftiews the expediency of pitching on a fpot 
where fuch a conveniency is natural. If thefe cut- 
tings are planted in Auguft, they w^ill have taken root 
before winter, efpecially if they have fliade, and water 
in dry weather: but tbey Ihould remj^in undillurbed 
till the fpring twelvemonth following, in order to ac- 
quire ftrength to be planted in the nurfery. During 
the fummcr, they will require no other trouble than 
watering in dry weather, and being kept clean from 
weeds } and by the autumn they will have made a (hoot 
of perhaps a foot or more in length. In the beds 
fteverthelefs, they may remain until the fpring, when 
they Ihould be all carefdly taken out, and planted in 
the tiurfery, as was direfted for the feedlings. 

The Common Laurel may be tranfplanted, at Mid- 
fufcmer, vrith fafety, and great faccefs. 

The PortugTal Laurel is to be raifed the fame 
way as thq Common Laurel, by feeds and cuttings ; 
but the cuttings of the Portugal Laurel do not take fo 
freely as thofe of. the Common fort ; and the young 
practitioner, out of a good bed of cuttings, muft ex- 
peft to fee but a few real plants fuccecd. If they arc 
planted in July or Auguft, they muft be (haded, and 
kept moift during the hot weather ; and that will be 
4the moft probable way to enfure fuccefs. If a perfon 
has the conveniency of a good ftovp, the beft method 
is not to plant them until the fpring j and then many 
cuttings may be planted in one pot, and afterwards 
plunged into the bark bed ; and by this means nume- 
rous plants may eafily be obtained. 

Neither of the Laurels can bear a very wet iituation ; 
and both of them are liable to be injured by fevere froft, 

P TELE A. 
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jLmNEAN Clafs and Order, Tetrandrid Momgynlat 
Each flower contains four males and one female. There 
are only two Species; one , of Uiem introduced irito 
pur fbruberies ; the other a late difcoyery, 

Ptele'a Trifolidta : The Three-le aved Pt jixea, 
or the Trefoil Shrub ; n dtciduous Jhrub i native df 
Virginia and Carolina. 

The Ptelea will grow to the height of ten feet. 
The branches are not very^ numerous i when broken^ 
they emit a ftrong fcent : They are brittle, full of pith;> 
and covered with a fmooth purplifh bark. The Icavei^ 
are trifoliate, and grow irregularly on the tranches, on 
a long footflalk. The folioles are oval, fpear-ftiaped, 
of a delightful ftrong green colour oh their upper fide, 
lighter underneath, fmooth, and pretty large wheti they 
are fully out, which will not be before part of the fum;* 
mer is elapfed ; for they put out lat^ in the fpririg. 
The iSpwers are produced in bunches, at the ends of the 
branches: Their colour is a greenifli white. They 
come out in June; and are fucceeded by roundim 
bordered capfules; but the ieeds feldom ripen in 
Englatid. 

This Ihrub may be propagated either by feecjs^ 
layers, or cuttings, i. By feeds. Thefe Ihould bf 
fown in a warm border, in the fpring, in toiMaor^ 
garden mould made fine ; and if the feeds ate i^ood* 
they will grow, and come . up the flrfl fummer* We 
generally receive the feeds from abroad ; though, they 
, will in (omc warm feafons ripen here with us. . When 
- the young plants begin to come up, which will be^ if 
the feeds are good, by the end of May, they fhquld be 
ihaded, and every fecond evening duly watered ; and 
this, together with conftant weeding, will be all the 
care they will require until-the autumn. At the ap- 

J roach of winter it will be proper to prick fome furze 
iifhes rotind the bed, to break tiie keeti edge of the 
U a black 
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black frofts. They will then require no other trouble 
until the fecond fpring after they are come up ; when 
they ihould be all taken out of the feed bed, and planted 
in the nurfery, a fo9t afunder ; and in two or three 
years they will be fit to be finally planted out. 2. By 
layers. For this purpofc a number of plants muft be 
planted for ftools ; and, after they have ftood a year or 
two, thefe (hould be cut down pretty near the ground. 
By the autumn they will have made (hoots, feme of 
which will be five or fix feet, or more, in length ; and 
thefe are the fhoots for layering. Oftober is the beft 
month for the work ; and the operation is t^ be per- 
formed by cutting the twig half through, and' making 
a flit halt ah inch long. Any thing- may be put into 
this flit, to keep it open ; and after the mould is levelled 
all round, the longeft ctids (hould be taken off. By this 
method they will generally have gaod roots by the 
autilimn following : and the ftocjls will have (hot out 
frefh wo'od for a fecond layering. At this time thejr 
fhould be taken up, and the weakeft planted in the 
nurfery, to get ftrength; whilft the Uronger layers will 
be good plants to fet out to l^and. After this, the 
operation may be again repeated, and fo continued an*^ 
nually, at pleafuTc. 3. By cuttings. In order to obtain 
plenty of good cuttings, the plants (hould be headed as 
for layeriiig. In Oftobcr the young fhoots fhould be 
taken off, and cut into lengths of a little more than ^ 
foot, two thirds of which fhould be fet in the ground. 
Some of thefe cuttings will grow > thoug^h, fays Han*- 
BURY, 1 ever found this way 'very uncertain^ and not 
worth the praftifing : But if the cuttings are planted in 
pots, and afiiftcd by artificial heat, they will grow- 
readily. This, however, is not a good method ; for 
they will be tender the firfl winter, as well as require 
to be protefted in the greenhoufe, or under fome 
cover, which will occafioh more trouble than if they 
had been layered. By layers and feeds, therefore, are 
€be beft and moft eligible methods of encreafing thcli 
trees. 
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LiNNj^^N : Clafs arid Order, Jcofandria Monogyma : 
Each ijower contains twenty 'males and one* female* 
There are tvyo,Sp^cjEs } the one a greenhoufe plant i 
the otiier 

'; Pif SIC A Grana'tum : The Common Pomegranate; 
a tail deciduous /hrub ; native of Spain and the South 
pf Europe* 

. ^* The pQM^GRANATE,** fays Miller, " rifes witU 
a woody ftem eighteen or twenty feet high \ Tending 
but branches the whole length, which likewife put out 
many {lender twigs, fo ^as to render them thick and 

BuOiy;'' _ . : • 

, There is a T^ariety with ,douhle flowers, 

Thefe plartt? may be, propagated by laying down 
their' breaches in the fpring, which, fays Miller* 
in one year*s time will take good root, and may be 
tranfplanted wh6re they arc defigned to remain. 
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^ Linnean Clafs and Order, Icofandrla Pentagyma : 
Each flower contains about twenty males and five fe- 
piales. There arc eleven ofecies \ four of which are^ 
as follow ; * \ ' 

1. ?^'k\}s Commu'nis : The Pear; s^ well known 
deciduous tree ; native of moft parts of E^irope. 

. 2. Pv!ru§ Maims: The Apple; -an equally well 
known deciduous tree ; native alfo of, moll . parts of 
J^uropc, 

2. ?\'k\js Corortcilria : The ^WEET SCENTED Crab; 
a deciduous tree ; native of Virginia. 

U 3 4. Py'RU3 
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4. ¥r'KV$ CyMnia : ThcQyiNCE; a deddupMf firnh 
0r tree ; native of the Banks of the Panubc. 
' I. Ihe Pea^. Qf the numerous Varieties of this 
fpecies of Pyrus there are two admiflibleinto ornaipental 
grounds : 

The Doublc-bloflbmed Pear, 
The Twics-floyrcring |*c^r? 

The Doubk'bioffhmed Pear differs from the other fortf 
only in that the flowers are double. The leaves, in** 
deed, are not fo much ferrated as fome of the othe^ 
Pears ; nay, fcarcely any ferratures appear, excepting 
on the oldc^ leaves j for the younger are perfecStiy entire 
and downy. The multiplicity of the petals of this 
flower is not fuiEcient to entitle it to the appellation 
of a full flower ; for it confifts only of a double row of 
petafs ;' but as thefe are all large, produced in clufters, 
and of a pure white, they entitle the tree to be called a 
flowering tree, with greater propriety than the ordinary 
Pears can be fo ftylcd. The planter of this fpecies is 
rewarded in a double refpcft ; for as the pretals are not 
multiplied in fo great a degree as to deftroy the ftamina, 
the ffowers ' arc fucceedea by a good fruit, whbfe pro- 

f* ertics are fuch as entit|e it td the rank of a good baking 
ear. 

The Twlce-Jfowering Pear. This fpecies is fufficiently 
dcfcribed by the title ; it beipg-a Pear that often prq- 
duces flowers iri the autumn, when the fruit th^t fuc- 
cceded thofe of the fprjng arc nearly ripe. This tre^ 
ileferves to be planted' both* for its beauty and fingu^ 
iaritv ; for it fometimes happens, though by no mean; 
conftantly, that' it is covered over in September with 
bloom ari4 fruit. This ^utmnnal bloom fells away, 
and the chilling cold often prevents its coming to any 
embryo fruit. 
* 2. The Apple. This fpecies likewife affords u^ 

two ornamental J^/?r/V//>i ; '. 

The Paradife Apple, 

The Fig Apple. - * 

The Paradife Jpple n rather a Yhrub than a tree. 
There are two forts of it, which Gardeners diftinguiflx 
by t}ic names of thq French and the Dutch Paradife 
Apple. They are both low growing trees ; arjd the 
oply difference between them is, that thcDvtch fort i$ 
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Tftthcr the ftrongcft (hooter. They are chiefly ufed for 
ilocks to graft apples upon, in order to make them more 
xlwairfifh ; fo that a plant or two in a colleSion, for the 
fake of variety, will be fufficient. 

Fig Apple has a place here for no other reafon thait 
its being dcftitnte of the raoft beaijtiful parts of which 
the flowers are compofed ; viz. the petals : They have 
^11 the flamina, &c. but no petals, which is a Angular 
imperfeftion ; though by many they are coveted on * 
that account. As the ftamina and'^ other jparts arc ali 
perfeft, the flowers arc fucceeded by ci tolerably goo4 
eating Apple; for the fake of which this tree deferves 
to Tjc propagated . 

3. The Sweet-scented Crab of Vmcwi a differs 
from our Crab in the leaves, flowers, and fruit. The 
leaves are angular, fmooth, of a fine green colovr, and 
have a look entirely diflFerent from any of our Crabs or 
Appks. The flowers {land on larger footftalks than 
thofe of the generality of our Crabs, and are reniarkablc 
for their great fragrance. This tree is feldom in full 
fejlow before the beginning of June. The flowers, 
when they firftopen, are of a pale red, though the petals ' 
foon after alter to a whit-2 colour. They are fucceeded 
by a little round Crab, which, of all others, is the 
•fourefl:, rougheft, and nK>ft difagreeahle, th^t can be put 
into the mouth. 

There is z. fub-ever green Crab of America, fuppofed to 
be a iF<3r//?f;; of this Species. Its natural growth feems 
' to be not more than tyelve feet \ and the branches are 
covered with the fame kind of fmooth brown bark as 
our common Crab Tree. The leaves are long and 
narrow, aijd will often be found of different figures j 
for though fome will be angular, others again are 
oblong, or of a lanceolate figure. They are fine, 
fmooth, oif a ftrong dark green coloiir, and ha^c their 
edges regularly ferrated. They will remain until late 
in the fpring, which rather entitles this ihrub to a place 
Jiere ; though in an expofed fituation,- the ends of the 
branches will be often ftripped of thofe ornaments, 
after^ a. few- ruffian attacks of the piercing northern 
blafts \_ So that this tree, when confidered as an ever- 
green, Ihould always be plahted in a wellihelteredplace^ 
*• * U 4 wjicrp 
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where it will retain its leaves, and l<>6k. very well all 
winter. 

4. The Quince. There are many Farieties of iHic 
Quince Tree, which are chiefly raifed for the fruit. The 
Quince Tree feldonj grows to be higher than eight or 
ten feet ; and the bark, on the branches is often of fn 
kind of iron colour. The leaves arc large and oval : 
Their upper furface is of a pleafant green colour, thougl^ 
often pofleiTed of a loofe downy matter, and their under ^ 
fide is hoary to a. great degree. The flowers are pro- 
duced in May, all along the branches : They grow upon, 
young. Ihoots of the famefpring, and are very large-aixd . 
beautiful ; for although each is compofed of about five 
petals only, yet thefe are often an inch long, are broad 
and concave, and of a fine pale red as they firft open, 
though they afterwards alter to a white; and.thofe 
fiowers being produced the whole length of the branches, 
and befpangling the whole tree in a natural and eafy 
manner, juftly entitle this fpecies. to no mean place 
among the flowering kinds. They arfe fucceededby 
that fine large yellow fruit which is fo well known, and 
which at a diftance, on the tree, appears like a ball of 
gold. Indeed, thefe trtes Ihould always be planted at 
a diftance from much frequented places ; for the fryit, 
valuable as it is when properly prepared for ufe, has a 
ftrong difagreeable fcent, that will fill the air all around 
with its odour, which to nioft people is offenfive.. 

Propagation. Hanbury fays, all thefe forts will 
take by grafting or budding upon one another, not- 
withftanding what Miller has alledged to the con* 
trary. He continues, *' 1 have a tree that bears excel- 
lent Apples e;rafted upon a Pear ftock \ and Pears grafted 
11 2on Crab flocks- tjiat have not yet borne." The ufual 
way is to graft the Pears on flocks raifed from the 
kernels of Pears, and the Apples on Crab flocks. 
'Ihofe fliould be fown, foon after the fruit is ripe, in 
beds half an inch deep, and carefully guarded from 
mice, which will foon deftroy the whole feminary, if 
once found 6ut. In the fpring the plants will come 
up ; and in the winter following they Ihould be planted 
out in the nurfery, in rows two feet afunder. In a 
year or two after this they will be fit for working; 

and 



and by thisnnethod all the forts of Pears atid Apples 
are propagated, ^ 

The Paradise Apple i$ generally raifed by laycii 
or cuttings ; and all the ibrts of Quinces grow readily 
by cuttings, planted any time in the winter ; tlion^ 
tl^e early part .of that feafon is to be preferred. 
; The Evergreen Crab will take by grafting or budding 
on the common Crab or Apple flock : but great car^ 
^nd nicety of execution is requifitc in performing the 
operation : Bidding towards the latter end of Jolft 
Han3ury faysj hQ has always found to be the vaoik^ 
certain method. * . 
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, LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Mmeecia Polyandrza : 
Male flowers containing many fiamina, and femais 
flowers containing one piftil, upon the fame j^ant* 
There are thirteen Species. 

1. Que'rgus Ro'bur: The English Oak; a well 
\inown tall deciduous tree-, native of England; and is 
found in moft parts of Europe. 

2. Qvb!rx:\3& PMlJos : The Wilxow-leavedOaK; 
a deciduous tree.; native of moft parts of North America. 

3. Que'rci3[s Prfnus: The Che8NUt-leavei> 
Oak ; a deciduous tree '^ native of moft parts pf North 
America* 

4. Que'rcus Ni'gra : The Black Oak^; a low 
deciduotis tree ; native of North America. * 

5. Que'rcus Rvlbra : The Red Oak ; a tall de* 
ciduousiree\ native of Virginia and Carolina. 

6. Que'rcus A'lba : The White Oak j « deetduout 
. tree ; native of Virginia. 

7. Qije'rcus E'fculus: The Italian Oak^ or the 
Cut-leaved Italian Oak ; a low deciduous trui 
native of Italy, Spain, and the South' of France 

8. Que'rcus M'gilops : The Spanish Oak, or Oak 

WITH LARGE AcORNS AND PRICKLY CuPS J a tail 

deciduous tree ; native of Spain. 

9. Que'rcus 
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9. QuE'ftcus Cirriit Thc'AusTRrAH Oak, or riii 
Oak with prickly Cups and smaller Acorns; 
m diciduous tne ; native of Auftria and Spain. 
. ja Que'rcus Su'ber: The Cork Tree; a livlt 
€%3er green tree \ native of the feuthem parts of Europe. 

II. Que'rcus rUie : The iLEX,orCoMMON Ever* 
CREEN Oak ; a low e<vergreen free*, native of Spain and 
Portugal. , 

. 12. Que'rcus Coccifera : The Kermfs Oak j <? i^ 
tver green Jhrub \ native of France and Spain. 
- 13. Quj&'rcus MeluUeft: The Live Oakj a /^ 
evergreen tree \ native cff America. 

I. The English Oak will grow to great flaturc, 
and live to a great age. Evelyn, whofe learning and 
induftry are evident in every p;igc of his elaboratp 
work*, fatigues y$ with a tedious account of large trees 
which either were grojving in his time, ^ wnich h^ 
found in the roouth pf tradition, or in the pages of 
learning and hiftory. We would rather however refer 
ei^r readers to his detail.than .eitl^er copy or abridge it ; 
confining eurfeives to a few individuals of our own 
tiisfce> which now arc- (pr were very lately) a£kually 
fianding in this kingdom. The CpwTHORP pAK| 
»Gw growing at Cowthorp, near Wctfaerby in York- 
fi^ire, has been held out as the father of the foreft. 
Dr. HuNTjER of York,, in his brilliant edition of 
Mr. Evelyn's book, has favoured u^ witii an engraving 
of this tree; the dinienfions of which, as he juflly' 
obferves, '• arc althoft incredible." Within three feet 
of U\e furface, the Qaftor tells us, '^ it meafures fixteen 
yards, and clofe to the ground, twenty-fix yards. Its 
Kei£^ in its prefent ruinous ftate (1776) is about 
eighty-five feet, and its principal limb extends fixteen 
yards from the bole. Througliout the whole tree the 
foliage is extremely thin, fo that the anatomy of the., 
antient branches may be diftinftly {t&n in the height of 
fummer. " When compared to this, all other trees (the 
I>>ftor 18 pkafed to fay) are but children of the foreft.'* 
If indeed the above admeafmement might be taken as 
tiie dinienfion of the real ftemy it? fize would be truly 
enormeusi and &r exceed tliat of any oth^r Oak in the 
kingdpn?; hut the Cowthorp Oak has a fhort ften), as 
moll z/^rj large trees it is obfervable hayO) fpreading 

, wide 
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wide at the bafc, the roots rifing a!)0Yc the grotind like 
fo many buttreffes to the trunk, which is not like that 
of a tali ftemmed tree, a cylinder, or nearly a cylinder, 
bat the ff uftum of a cone. Mr. Marsham gives us z 
plain and accurate account of this tree: He fays, ** I 
Found it in 1768, at four feet, forty feet fix inches ; at 
five feet, thirty fix feet fix i Aches ; and at fix ket^ 
thirty-two feet one inch.** Therefore in the principal 
dimenfion, the Jize of the Jiemy it is excecdea by th* 
JBentley Oak ; of which the fame caiidid obferver 
gives the following account:' ** In J759 the Oak in 
Holt Fpreft, near Bentley, was,, at feven feet, thirty- 
four feet. There is a large excrefcence at five and fir 
feet that would render the meafure unfair. In 1778 
this tree was increafed half an inch, in nineteen years. 
It does not appear to be hollow, but by the trifling in* 
creafe 1 coifclude it not found.** Extraordinary, how- 
ever, .as thefe dimenfions may appear, they are exceeded 
by thofe of the Boddington Oak ; a tree which we 
believe does not appear anywhere upon record, except 
it be alluded to in Mr. Evelyn's Lift. This Oak 
grows in a piece of rich grafs land, called the Old Or* 
chard Ground, belonging to Boddington Manor Farm, 
lying near the turnpike road between Chekenhara and 
Tewkfbury, in the Vale of Glocefter. The ftem is 
^remarkably coUefted and fnug at the root, the fides of 
hs trunk oeing more upright than thofe of large trees 
)n general ; neverthelefs its circumferepce at the ground, 
as near to it as one can walk, is twenty paces : mea- 
suring with a two foot rule, it is fomewhat more than 
jjighteen yards. At three feet high it meafures forty- 
two feet,* and at its fmalleft dimenfions, namely, from 
five to fix feet high, it is thirty-fix feet. At about fix 
feet it begins to (well out larger ; forming an enormous 
head, which heretofore has been furnifhed with huge, 
and in all probability extenfive. arms. But age and 
ruffian winds have robbed it of a principal part of its 
grandeur; and the greateft extent of arm at prefent 
(1783) is eight/yards, from the ftem. From the ground 
to the top of the crown of the trunk is about twelve 
feet ; and the greateft height of the branches, by efti- 
jfnation,, forty-five feet. The ftem is quite hollow ; 
l^jng* npar the ground, ^ pw/eft fliellj forming a 
. capacioite 
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Cfqnci<H» woll: fized room ; which atthe1]oDr meafores^ 
one way, aaore than fix teen foet in diameter. Thf 
hoUowne^, however, coiurafts upwards, and form$ 
ttfelf into a natural dome, fo that rto light is admitted 
except at the door, and at an aperture or window in the 
fide. It is ftill perfectly alive and fruitful, having this 
year a fine crop of acorns upon it. It is obfervable ii> 
this (as we believe it is in moii old trees)., that its leaver 
Ikfc remarkably fm^ll \> not larger, in general, than th^ 
leaves' of the Hawthorn. 

In contemplating 'thcfe wonderful productions of 
nature we are lt6 to conje£lure the period of their 
cxiftcnce* Mr. Mars'ham in his Paper publiihed in 
the Firft Volume of ihe Tranfaftions of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, has giyen us fome very ingenious 
cafculaiions on the age of trees; and concludes that the 
Tortwoftti Chefnut is not Itfs than ele^rv hundred 
years old. Wp have however (hewn under the Article 
ChesnuTi that Mr. Marsham is miftaken in the dir 
ineniions of that tree. Neverthelefs, ifitftood ia th« 
^ays of King John, iix centuries ago, and was then called 
tV^ Great Chefiim *, we mav venture to fuppofe it not 
IBuch l&f$ than one thoufauci years of age ; and farther, 
if we ccnfider the quick growth of the Chefnut compared 
with that of the. Oak, and at the fame time the interior 
bulk of the Tortworth Chefnut to the Cowthorp> th^ 
Bentley, and the Boddington Oaks ; may we iK>t ve^iture 
to inter, that the exiftence of thefe truly venerable 
trees commenced fome centuries prior to tlie, .era of 
Chriftianity ? 

i he root of tiie Oak ftrikes deep, efpeciaJly the 
iniddle or tap root, which has been traced to a depth 
nearly equal to the height of the tree itfeif : nor do the 
lateral roots run fo Ihallow and horizontal as thofe of 
the Aih and other trees ; but perhaps the roots of very 
few trees ranpe wider than tlioie of the Oak. The 
item of the Oak is naturally (hort, and if lett to itfeif, 
\\\ an open fituation, it will generally feather to the 
ground. It has not that upright tendency as the Aft, 
the Rfculus, and the Pine tribe; neverthdcfs, by ju- 
dicious pruning^ or by planting in dole order, the Oak 

* As Tradiiioii fays it was. 

will 



wH Acquire a great length of ftcm; in fhii ctfc, hdw* 
wer,' it* rarely fwells 'to any confidcrabk girt. : Mr» 
Marsham incleed mentions one in the Earl of Powys's 
Paj-kneat Ludlow, whicli in 1757. mcafuced, at fivt 
fcet, fixtcen feet three inches, and wbicb raa quiis 
ftraight and clear of anas • near or full fixty vfccli 
£ut) a$ has before beea.obferved. Oaks which enduvc 
for .ages . hare generally (hort ibems ; throwing^ 01^ 
at fix, eight, ten, or twelve feet high, large horizontal 
«rais; -thickly fet with.crooked branches; terminating 
m clobbed abrupt twigs; and clcfely covered with 
fraooth gk)ffy leaves ; forming the richeft foliage, irrcf 
gulariy fwcJlang into the boldeft outline we know of ta 
nature* The Pine tribe and the Efculus may be' called 
elegant or beautiful ; but the grneral afiemblage of a 
lofty full furniQied Oak is truly fublime. 

It is fomewhat extraordinary, that the moft ornamental 
tree m nature fhould, at the: fame time, be the moft 
ufeful to mankind. Its very leaves have been Is^tely 
found to be of eflential ufe to the Gardener j the 
Hufbandman is well acquainted^ with the value of its 
acorns ; and every Engliihman experiences daily the 
ufeful efFe£i;s of its bark. l,t is wholly unneceffary to . 
mention the value of its timber : it is known to the 
whole world* The Oak raifed xas once to the fummit 
of national glory: and nt>wi we ought to. hold in re- 
membrance that our exiftence as a nation depends upon 
the Oak. If therefore our forefathers, merely from ther 
magnitude and majefty of its appearance, the veneratioa 
due to its age, and gratitude perhaps for fome kv9 
economical ufes they might apply it to, paid divine 
honours to this tree ; how mjich more behoves it us, 
circumftanced as we are, to pay due hohiage to this our 
national faviour? How could our Kings be invefted 
with theenfigns of royalty, or our Creator receive at 
ftated times the gratitude and praife which we owe to 
him, with greater propriety than under the (hadow of 
this facred tree ? A^s like thefe would ftamp it with 
that refpeftability and veneration which is due to it. 
To corroborate thefe ideas, las well as to inftitute fuch 
laws as might be found neceflary, xMq Hate of the growth 
of Oat in (Sreat Britain ought to be a {landing enquiry 
pf the Britilh- Lqgiflature, It i« far from .being, impxaca* 
■ ;. - tigable 
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ticable kd feive iritiusil retutill q( Oak fit for ftlp-^ 
building in every pariOx iti {He JcingdoiD ; with tht 
diftance ]t ftands from water carriage. It avails but 
little out' making laws of pofideV or forming foitign 
alliances, unlefi we take care to fecare in pcrpetaitf 
the defence of our own coaft. It fs idle to think of 
handing down to pofterity a itational independency, if 
we do not at the iimxc time furnifh them' with the meania 
of preferving it. ^ 

J The Prop AaATroA' of the BNoiisH Ohk. Havingv 
under the Title Woodlands, given dire£tions for 
Tailing ff^oods and Orov^s of Oaic, it remains to treat 
of it, here, merely as a Nurfery plant. There are various 
opinions about the choice of acorns : jfuthors in general 
recommend thofe of *< fair, ftraigbt, li^ge and fhining 
trees ;*' but Nurferymeny we believe, pay littfe attentioij 
as to. the tree rirom which the acorn^' aire gathered. 
And indeed, when we confider that the feeds of tlia 
diftinft Varieties of any iiTdividual fpecies* of planta 
produce one and the fame feedling ftock, cft a* fimilar 
Variety of feedling pljyits, we muft conclude that little 
attention is due. If however it be true, tiiat the feeds 
of fome Varieties produce more of its own kiftd' thatf 
tliofe of other Farietles of the fanYe fpecies, it may be 
worth the trouble, when only a fmall quantity of feed 
is wanted, to gather it from the moll vahnable tree; 
The pre/ervatian of Acorns is extremely diffiouit : if we 
fow them in autumn, they become obnoxio^usf to vcrmiir 
and birds ; if we keep them abdve ground, it is very 
dilficult to prevent their fprouting, and at the famo 
time preferve their vegetating power. Upon the 
whole, the fall of the Acorn feems the propercft tlmt of 
/owing. For fpring fowing, February and March are 
the proper montlis. The ufual method of fowing 19 
cither in drills, or promifcuoufly in beds, covering 
them about two inches^ deep, iiut we would rather 
recommend p'acing them in beds in the quincunx 
manner, from four to fix inches apart, covering them 
one half to two and a half inches deep, acdording to 
the ftifFnefs or lightnefs of the foil. Sowing feeds iti 
drills renders them peculiarly obnoxious to mice and 
rooks ; and by fcatteriiig tlitm promifcuoufly the plants 
are liable to come up doubk and irregular iy^'aila tho 
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uie of the hoe is precluded. The oakling rifes the €xfk 
fpring after fowing. The ieediing plant 6> having (lood 
two years in the feed bed, fhould be removed into the 
nurfervy placing them in rows from two and a half to 
three feet afunder, and the plants from nine td twelve 
inches in the rows; the tap root and all iong iprawlin^ 
fibres having been firft t^ken off, and the top trimmedl 
to i fwitch, if tolerably ftraight, or, if deformed or 
maimed, cut down within two or three inches of t\\t 
ground ; remembering to fort the plants as direded in 
tl)e Introdudory part of our work. Having remained 
two or three years in the nurfery, they will be ready to 
be planted out into fenced plantations. Such as are 
wanted to be trained for ftandards, may be removed 
into fome vacant ground ; firft pruning them in the 
conoidic manner, and afterwards remembering from 
time to time to pay proper attention to their leaders. 

l^he Engliih Oak admits of fome Farletles : indeed, 
if we attend minutely to particulars, we Ihall find them 
ahnoft infinite. There is one Variegation under the 
name of the Strtpe-leaved Oak: But th^ moft interefting 
Variety of the Englifti Oak is tlie Lucombe oxDevonJkirt 
X)ah In the Sixty-fecond Volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfadtons, a particular account is given of this Oak ; 
fetting forth that Mr. Lucombe, a Nurferyman near 
Exeter, having, about the year 1765, fowed a parcel of 
acorns faved from a tree of his own growth, and ob> 
ierving that one of the fccdling plants preferved its 
leaves through the winter, he paid particular attention 
to it, and propagated, by grafting,' fome- thoufands 
from it. Its being a fub-evergreen fs not the only 
peculiarity of this Variety ; it has a fomewhat more 
upright tendency, and feems to be of a quicker growth, 
than Oaks in general. The plants however, which we 
have feen, do not anfwer altogether the defcription 
giyen in *the account aboveraentioned ; but as they 
are now in the hands of almoft every Nurfery man^ 
we forbear faying any thing further refpefting them. 

2. The Willow-leaved Oak will grow to be a 
large timber tree. It receives its name from its leaves 
rcfembling very much thofe of the Common Willow. 
Thefe long narrow leaves have their furface fmootli,* 

and 
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and their edges entire ; and their acoriii will be aknoft 
covered with their large cups. 

Therie ard feverai Farieties of this fort ; fome having 
fhorter leaves, others broader, and hollowed on the 
fides ; fome large acorns, others fmaller, &c. all of 
which are included under the appellation of Willow* 
leaved Oaks. 

3. The Chesnut-leaved Oak. This alfo wiU 
grow to be a large timber tree ; and in North America, 
where it grows naturally, the wood is of great fervice 
to the inhabitants. It is fo called, becaufe the leaves 
greatly rcfemble thofe of the Spanilh Chcfnut Tree. 
They are about tlie fame iize, (mooth, and of a fine 
green colour. 

1 here are two or three Varieties of this fort ; but the 
leaves of all prove that they are of the fpecies called the 
Chefnu^ leaved Oak ; fo that nothing more need be 
obfervcd, than that the leaves of fome forts are larger 
than thofe of others ; that the acorns alfo differ in fize« 
and grow like thofe of our Englilh Oak, on long or 
ihort footilalks as it fhall happen. 
. 4. The Black Oak is a tree of lower growth, it 
feldom rifing to more than thirty -feet high. The bark 
of this tree is of a very dark colour, which occafioned 
its being named the Black Oak. The leaves are fmooth, 
very large, narrow' at their bafe, but broad at their topi 
being in fhape like a wedge : They have indentures at 
the top, fo as to occafion its having an angular look ; 
they are of a fhining green colour, and grow on fhort 
footftalks on the branches. 

There is a Variety or two of this forty particulady 
ene with tr'tfid leaves^ and another flightJy trilobate^ 
called The Black Oak of the Plains^ the leaves and cups 
of all which are fmall. 

5. Red Virginia Oak. The Red Oak will grow 
to be a timber tree of fixty or feventy feet high, and the 
branches are covered with a very dark coloured bark.^ 
It is called the Red Oak from the colour of its leaves^ 
which in the autumn die to a deep red colour. 

There are feverai Varieties of this fpecies, the leaves 
of which differ in fize and figure \ but thofe of the* 
larger fort are finely veined and exceedingly iarge, being 

often 



l>ftch found ten inches long, and fiVc or fix btoad } 
They arc obtufcly finuatcd, have angles, and are of a 
fine green colbur in the firft patt of the fummer, but 
Afterwards ^har^e by degrees to ted, which is mark 
enough to know thefe trees to be of this fpeties. 
There are feveral Varieties of this tree, which exhibit a 
manifeft difference in the fize of the leaves, acorns, and 
^ujis. That is the beft which is tiommonly called the 
Virginian Scar lit Oak; and the bark is preferred for the 
tanners ufe before that of all the other ibrts. 

6. The WhiT£ Oak, The White Oak will not 
grow to the fize of the formeJ", it feldom being found 
higher than forty feet even in Virginia, where it grows 
naturally. But though the timber is not lb large, yet 
it is more durable, and confequently of greater value 
for building to the inhabitants of America, than any 
5f the other forts. The branches of this tree are 
covered with a whitifli bark ; the leaves alfo arc of a 
light colour. They are pretty large, being about fix. 
inches long and four broad. They have feveral obtufe 
iinufes and angles, and are pla<ied on fhort footftalks. 

There is zrariety or t'wo of this fpeciesj and the 
acorns ire like thofe of our Common Oak. 

7. The Italian OaK will grow to about the 
height of thirty feet. The branches are covered with 
k dark purpliih bark. "The leaves are fmooth, and fo 
deeply finuated as to have fome refemblance of pin- 
nated leaves ; and eadh has a very (hort tootftalk. The 
fruit of this fpedies fits clofe to the branches. The cups 
are in fome degree prickly and rough, and each con- 
tains a long ilender acorn, that is eatable. This (fays 

' Hanbury) is the true Pha^us of the Greeks, and the 
Efculus of Pliny. In the places where thefe trees grow 
haturally the acorns are, in times of fcarcity, ground 
into flour, and made into bread. 

8. The Spanish Oak. will grow to be as large a tree 
as our Common Oak, and is no Ivay inferior to it in 
ftatelinefs and grandeur; for the branches.will be far 
extended all around, caufing, with the leaves, a delight- 

' ful (hade. Though the bark of thefe branches is of a 

whitifli colour, yet tliey are nevertlielcfs fpotted with 

brownifh fpots. The leaves are of an oblong oval 

£gure, but not very long, feldom being longer than 
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three inches, and two broad.' They are fmooth, airrf 
have their edges deeply fcr rated : Thefe ferratures are 
acate, and chiefly turn backwards. Their upper furface 
is of a fine light g'recn colour, and their under of an 
hoary caft ? and with thefe beautiful Icayes each branch 
is plentifully ornamented ail over the tree. The cups 
are raoft peculiar ind fingular ; for they are very large, 
and compofed of feveral rough, black, lai^e fcales, that 
lap over one another like tiie fcales of a fifh. They 
alraoft cover the acorn, though they are pretty large, 
narrow at the bottom, but broader higher, and have 
their tops flat. The Greeks call the acorns Felaniy and 
the tree itfelf Velamda. The acorns are ufed in dyeing. 

9. The Austrian Oak is of lower growth than 
the preceding fpecies, it feldom rifing to more than 
forty feet high. The leaves are of two colours ; their 
upper furface being of a fine green colour, and their 
under downy. Their figure is oblong • but they are 
lb indented about the middle, as to make them have the 
refembbnce of a lyre. They are jving-point'ed, tranf- 
verfely jagged, and 'ftand on flender footftalks on tlie 
branches. The 'cups of this fort alfo are fmaller and 
prickly, and the acorns alfo proportionally fmaller than 
ihofe of the preceding fpecies. 

All thefe foreign deciduous forts may be propaga- 
ted from the acorns, which muft be procured frorh the 
places where the trees naturally grow. They fhould 
be fown as foon as poffible after they arrive; and if any 
of them have fprouted, great care muft be ufed in taking 
them out of the boxes in which they were conveyed. 
Any fort of our common garden mould, made fine, will 
fuit them ; and they fhould he fown in drills, in beds 
an inch deep. The firft fpring after fowing, the plants 
will come up ; they fliould be always kept dean from 
weeds, and if they are watered in dry weather, it will 
be the better. They will want no prefervation in 
winter, for they are all very hardy, even when young. 
In March they flipuld be all taken out of the feed bed» 
havj their tap roots ftiortened, and be planted in the 
nurfery ground a foot afunder, and two feet diftant in 
^he rows, where they may ftand, with the ufual nurfery 
care, until they arc to be pli^nted out. 

The Striped-leaved Oak is ufually propa-* 
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GATED by inarching into the Common Oik ; but it i^ 
beft increafed by grafting. In the fame manner, alfo, 
any particular Variety belonging to the other fpecies 
it[2Ly be continued and jnulti plied. 

Evelyn fays, " the Oak ^ill endure the Laying, 
Kut never to advantage of bulk or ftature.'* 

10. The Cork Tree admits of two Varieties t 
The Broad-leaved Cork Tree. 
The Narrow-leaved Cork Tree. 

The Broad^leaved Cork Tree is a timber tree in Por- 
tugal and Spain, and other fouthern parts of Europe, 
where it grows naturally. In our prefent plantations, 
it (hould be placed near the middle of our largeft quar- 
ters, among others of about forty feet growth ; and al 
few al(o ihould be planted fingly in opens, that its fun- 
gous bark may be in view: not that there is any great 
^beauty merely in the fight, but with us it is a ciiriofity ; 
being the true Cork, and is of the fame nature with 
what comes from abroad, and we ufe for bottles, See. 
Thus rough and fporigy is the bark on the triimk and 
main branches ; but the bark on the young Ihoots is 
fmooth and gray, and that on the youngeft white and 
downy. The leaves arc of an oblong, oval figure* 
with lawed edges. Their upper furface is fmooth, and 
of a ftrong green colour, but their under is downy. 
They grow alternately on the branches, oti very (hort 
though ftrong footftalks, and indeed differ in appear- 
ance very little from many forts of the I/ex. As tlie 
flowers of the ^ercus make no fhow, \vc (hall proceed 
to the next fort, after obferving, that the acorns of the 
Cork Tree are longifh, fmooth, and brown- when ripe, 
and of the fize and (hape of fome of our c6mmo!t 
acorns, to which they are fo much alike," as not td be 
diftinguifhed^ if mixed together. 

The hiarrmv-leaved Cbrk Tree is a Variety only of the 
common and moft general fort ; fo that, as this article 
Requires nothing more than obferving that the leaves 
are fmaller, and as fuch make a variety in plantations^, 
it may not be amifs to fay fomething of the Cork, 
which we receive from abroad, and which is coUefted 
from thefe trees. The beft cork, then, is taken from! 
the oldeft trees, the bark on the young trees being too 
porous for ufe; They arc, neverthelelsj barked before 
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they arc twenty years old ; and this barking is neCeC* 
fary, to make way for a better to fucceed ; and it is ob- 
fervablc, that after every ftripping the fuccetding bark 
wi'll increafc in value. They arc generally peeled oncte 
in ten years, with an inftrument for the purpofe ; and 
this is fo far from injuring the trees, that it is neceflary, 
and contributes to thev|: being healthy ; for without it 
they thrive but ffowly : nay, in a few years they will 
begin to decay, and in lefs than a century a whole plan- 
tation will die of age ; whereas thofc trees that have 
been regularly peeled will lail upwards of two hundred 
years. *^ Wonderful, then, is the wifdom and good- 
nefs of Almighty God, and calls for our profoundeft 
admiration, that he Ihould not only ptt)vide for us hia 
creatures fuch variety of things for ufe, but caufe, as in 
this inflance, what would be death to one tree, to be 
refreihment to another, for the fuppfy of our necef- 
faries ; and in -the formation of this tree, not only 
caufing the cork to grow, but providing alfo an interior 
bark fufficient to^ nourilh the tree, anxJ even in a man- 
ner exhilarate it, as jthe loaded wool is (horn from th<> 
jfleecy kind. To make our gardening to the utmoft 
degree ufeful, wc (hould be always exercifed in thcfe 
coniiderations, and this will inipiYe us with afii's of 
gratitude and obediience.'* H anbury. 

n. The Ilex is a well known Evergreen, of which 
thcfe arc many Varieties ; all of which add great beauty 
to the large quarters of Evergreen trees. The bark of 
all thefe fort^ is entire, and. that of the younger forts 
fmooth ; but the feaves are of different fhapes and com- 
pofition, according to the natufc of their Variety. Some 
of them are nearly like thofe of both forts of the Cork 
Tree ; others again are nearly round and prickly ^ 
fome are long, fmooth, and narrow, with few inden* 
tures; whilft others are broad, and much . ferrateck* 
All thefe Farieties will often proceed from acorns ga- 
thered of the fame tree ; nay, the leaves of the fain^' 
tree will not be always alike, being often found very 
different on the fame plant ; fo tl^at a quantity of plants 
of this fpecies raiftd from feeds, will of themfelves- 
afford eonfiderable variety. The acorns of all thefe 
fortf? are of different fizes, though their (hape is nearly 
the fame, which is ♦like that of fome forts of Our Com-* 

men' 
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mon Oalc, Wtifcialler. Tbe moft ftriking Var'ieiy oi 
tht Ilfx is the HoHy-leaved.'Oaky which differs from the' 
other forts orvly that the leaves are Ihapcd like thofe of 
the trolly Tree. They are of an obloi^g, oval figure, 
iirruatcd, prickly, and jiowny underneath ; but many 
forts railed from feeds of the lUx will have fueh kind of 
leaves ; and it conftitutes no farther a Variety^ than 
what may reafonably' be expc£lcd from a quantity of the 
;icorns of the Ilex fown. 

12. KpRMEs Oak. This is a low growing tree, 
and a fine Evergreen : It feldom grows to be twenty 
feet high, and it may be kept down tp what height is 
required. It has the appearance of fomc of the forts of 
che Ilex^ from whipji it looks to be a Variety only, 
though dovbtlefs this is of itfelf a diiiinft fpecies. The 
leaves are fmooth, and of an oyal figure. They are of 
a thickilh confiftcnce, and larger than ipoft forts of the 
Ilex. 7'heir verge is indented, and many of them arc 
poffcflcd of fnjall fpines ; and they are placed on fhort 
ilrong footftalks on the branches. The acorns of thi$ 
fort are frnaU, though there are to be found in our 
woods acorns of about the fame (ize and fhape. 

Miller fays, ** this is the Oak from which the 
Kcrmes or Scarlet Grain is coile&ed, whi/ch is aninfeft 
that harboqrs on this tree." 

13. The Live Oak is common in America^ where 
it grows to timber. Tbe leaves are largCi fpear-fhaped, 
oVal, of a fine dark green colour, entire, and placed oa 
Ihort footftalks, on the tranches. The acorns of this 
fort are fmall, tho)]gh they grow in cups with footftalks 
like tbe other forts. The wood of this tree is very ufc- 
fui to the inhabitants of Carolina, Pennfylvania, and 
Virginia, where it grows naturally, being very tough 
and hard, and fervcs for roany purpofcs that require 
luch a fort. The ^ccH'ns fervc for food for the meancft 
people, ^\\o not only eat them as fuch, but, being of a 
very fwect nature, they arc liked by perfons of all 
ranks. ^ From thefis aoprns a fweet oil alfo is extracted, 
which is'very good. ' 

There are many other Varieiies of the different fpecies 
of Evergreen Osiks, which it will not be fo ncceffarv to 
fearch for here, as the forts mentioned are the bulk of 
the tribe, ^nd of tficmfclves afford much variety ; and 
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indced> if much coft and ttotiblc were Iteftowcd in ipTQf 
curing others, the variety would be little hcigbtencd) 
particularly as the plcafurc received from the variation 
arifes prinpipally from the drfFcrent forms of the leaves ; 
for none of thcfc trees produce flowers for ortiamcnt, 
and the acorns afford too minute a variety to reouirQ 
dwelling long on here, • 

All the fpecies of Cvergrbkn Oaks are to be raifed 
from acorns^ in the itlanner which has been direAcd fof 
the foreign deciduous forts. The beft acorns we re- 
ceive frpiti abroad j for they fcldom ripen well with us* 
Thefc acorns often fprout in the paflkgc ; fo that care- 
muft be ufed in taking them out of what they arc in- 
plofed in, and they ihould be put into the mould a$ 
fpon as convenience will permit. Traps for mice, &c, 
muft be fet ; and after they come up, they will want 
nothing but weeding for at leaft three years ; for I 
would not have them taken out of the feed beds fooner ; 
cfpecially the forts of the/V^jr; for when ibefe hay^ 
been pricked 6ut of the feed beds at one year old, they 
have feldom grown ; and though fomettmes fome of 
them will be green, and have the appearance of grow- 
ing during one fummerj they will oif^teneft turn brown, 
and' gradually go off after>yards. *^ After theffS plants 
liave ftood to be two or three feet high, I always found 
them more fure of growing when moved. I have tranf- 
planted fuch plants at moft times of the year with fuc- 
cefs; in the fpring, in the depth pf winter, and in the 
autumn, and have had theni grow well when moved in 
July r and indeed 1 am pretty well perfui^ded there is 
jio month in the year more proper than that for the 
removing of moft forts of Evergreens, provided the 
weather be rainy or hazy at their planning, and (hade 
can be afforded them/or Vome time after.*' Hakbu&y. ^ 

1 hefe trees may be alfo ]ncreafe<i by inarching^ for 
they will grow very readily this way on ftocks of our 
Common Oak ; fo that having- a trfe or two of^any of, 
the forts, if young Oaks are planted roy^d each of 
them, after they have grown a fummef er two, they 
will be ready to enibrace the young (hoot. After they 
^re well joined, they may be cut off from the mother 
^ree, and tranfplanted into the nurfery ground, or 
where they are to remain, and fre(h Oaklings planted 
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ronni the trees tcj'be multiplied ; and the continuance 
of the repetition of this may be at pleafure. In re- 
moving of the inarched plants, the time fliould be ob- 
fcrved as in removing young plants of our Common 
Oak, the roots ftill remaining of that kind and nature* 
. Thefe trees will take by grafting on the young ftocks, 
of our Common Oak. The flocks (hould be young 
aaid iieahhy, the cuttings ftrong and good, and great 
care muft be taken in properly joining and claying them, 
or they will not grow ; which makes the inarching 
more neceflary, a^ by that pra6lice no cutting is i^ 
ganger of being loft* 
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LlNNEAN Glafs and Order, Pentandtia Monogynla : 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
are twenty-feven Sfecies ; feven of which may be 
admitted into our coUeftion. 

J* Rha'mnus Catha'rticus: The Common Buck- 
thorn ; a tall deciduous Jhrub ; native of England, and 
(one of its Varieties) ofSpain, Italy, and Franc^e. 

2. Rha'mnus^PWw^w/^: The Frangula, or tlii? 
Berry-bearing Alder ; a tall deciduous Jhruh'^ native 
«f England and moft of the noj*thern parts of Eiurope. . 

3. Rha'mnus Alpinus : The Alpine Rmamnus, or 
the Rough-leaved Frangcla ; a dtfiduons Jhruh \ 
aative of the* Alps. 

4. RHA'MNusPrt/mV«f ; The PALiVRtJ5,0;r Thorn 
OF Christ, or Christi TFhorn ; a decidugus Jhrub ; 
native of Paleftine, alfo of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 

' 5. RHA'MNt^s Alate'rnus : The Common Ala.- 
TERNUS ; an evergreen tr^ or ffytub ^ aative of the 
South of Europe. 

6. Rha'mnus infcSiiirius : The Narrow-LBAVEd 
Evergreen Buckthorn; an evergreen jhrub or tree; 
ipative of Spaia* 

' X 4 7. Rha'm- 
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7. KHA'UifJVsOUa'iJes: ThcOtlVE-LBAVEDEvEH-i^ 

GHEEN Buckthorn; an evergreen Jf^ub i native of 
Spain. 

I. The Common Buckthorn. Of this fpecies 
there are the following Varieties : Dwarf Buckthorn, 
Long-leaved Dwarf Buckthorn, and the Common 
Buckthorn of our hedges. Variety is th^ fole motive 
for admitting thefe forts into a collection. The flowers 
have no beauty to catch the attention » though their 
berries, their manner of growing, the colour of their 
bark in winter, and verdure of their leaves in fummer^ 
court us to admit a few of them. 

Dwarf Buckthorn is a ihrub of about a y^rd high. 
The branches grow irregular, an4 are covered with a 
blackiih cbloured bark, ' The leaves are nearly oval, 
though they end in a point* They are fcarcely an incl^ 
long, about half that breadth^ and (land bppoiite by 
pairs for the moft part. The flowers grow on fhort 
footilalks, on fpurs, by the fides of the branches* 
They are of a greenifh colour, and make little (how. 

Long-leaved Dwarf Buckthorn diflfers little from the 
other, only tli^t it grows tq be rather a larger ihrub, 
and the leaves are longer. The flowers are about the 
fame colour as the Dwarf fort ; but neither of tbei^. 
fcarcely ever produce berries : This«makes them mucU 
Icfs valuable than our Common Buckthorn, which will 
e:^hibit its black berries in, plenty in th^ attt^mn, eitlief 
for fliQw or ufc. 

Common Buckthorn is well known in England* Where 
it does not grow common aboyt a habitation, a few of 
thefe fhrubs ihould be admitted ; for it is a wdl( 
looking tree, eithef in winter or fummer, and its black 
berries in the autumn are no fmall ornament. The 
Common Buckthorn will grow to . be near fixteen feet 
high, and will fend forth numerous branches on all 
£des. Thefe are fmooth, and the bark is of a blueilh 
colour. Many flrong fliarp fpioes come out from the 
iidcs and ends of the branches. The leaver are oval, 
fpear-fhaped> about two inclies long, and one broad. 
I'fieir under furface is of a lighter green than the upper, 
They have fcrratcd edges, and ftand, foraetimes by pairs, 
Sometimes fingly, onlongilh footilalks on the branches^ 
Th^ flqwers arc produced in clvi^ei^s from the fides of 
• * ' the 
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t!je Wnciies, in June, Their colour is greeny fiUct 
they are fuccecded by black berries, each containing 
four feeds. Syrup of Buckthorn is made of thefe 
berries, and is well known as a cathartic. From the 
juice of tbefe berries alfo an admirable green colour i$ ' 
prepared, which is in great requeft with miniature 
painters. 

All the forts of Buckthorn are eaiily prop a gate i5| 
cither by feeds or cuttings. The feeds of the Purging 
Buckthorn may be gathered in plenty in moft parts of 
England ; but the kt^s of the Dwarf forts muft be 
procured from abroad, where they grow naturally, for 
they produce no feeds with us/ They Ihould be fown 
gs fooii aspoiTible after th^yare ripe, in almoftany kind 
of garden mould made fine. They will not always 
come up the firft fprilig ; fo that the beds muft remain 
undifturbed and weeded during the fiimmer. ' After 
they are come up, and have flood in the feed bed a yeaj: 
or two, they rpay be planted out in the nurfery way, at 
fmall diftances. Tlifjfc plants are alfo to be raifed by 
cuttings^ which ftiould be planted in the autumn ; and 
if they arc not planted very clofe, tliey will want no 
removing until they are finally fet out. If a large . 
quantity of thefe plants is w^nted^ and little ground ts 
prepared for the cuttings, they may be fet very clofe^ 
^nd in the winter following taken up, and planted in 
the nurfery way, like th^ feedlings. In two or thrci 
years they may be planted out to ftand. • * 

2, Franqula, pr BerrV-SeariKg Alder. This 
fpecies affords us the following Varieties : Comraoa 
Black Berry-bearing Alder, Dwarf Berfy-bearing Alder, 
and the American Smooth-leaved Berry -bearing Alder. 

The Comrnqn Black Berry-bearing Alder will grow to 
the height of about ten feet. It will afpire with an 
upright Item, and produce numerous branches on all 
fides. The bark is fmooth, of a blueifh colour, and is 
gll over fpottcd with whit^ fpots, which make it refem- 
ble a blueifh gray, Th0 leaves are oval, fpear~(haped| 
and grow irregularly on the branches. They are about 
two inches long and one broad. Their upper furfactf 
js fmooth and of a fhining green^ and their under fur- 
face is poflefled of many ftrong ve;ns that run from the 
Jjli^rib* t9 the edges. The flowers arc produced in 
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fcwichts in June, each having a feparate footftalk, 
Tbcy are of a greeniih colour, and make no (how ; but 
they are fucceedtd by berries, which are firft red, after- 
wards (when ripe) black, and are a great ornament to 
tlie tree. This plant will bear a moift Situation. 

Dwarf Berry-bearing Meier is of very low growth. It 
leldom rifes higher than two feet. The branches are 
of a blueifh brown, aiKl the leaves arc nearly round. 
They are placed on ihort footftalks, and many ftrong 
veins run from the midrib to the border. It makes np 
Ihow, either in the flowers or fruit ; the firft being 
fmal), and the latter rarely happening. 

American Smooth-leaved Berry-bearing Aider will arrive 
at the height of our common fort ; and hardly in any 
icfpeft differs from it, either, in leaves, flowers, or | 

fruit. ^ • . I 

3, Rough-leaved Alpine Frangul A, or Berry- | 
bearing Alder, differs in no refpeft affo from the com- i 
mon fort, only that it is unarmed with thorns, will 

grow to be rather taller, and the leaves arc tough, larger, 
ai>d doubly laciniated. 

There is a Variety of this fpccies, with fmooth leaves- 
and of rather lower growth, called the SmoaiMeaved 
A/pine Franguh, 

The method of propagating tbefe forts of the 
Berry-bearing Alder is cxaftly the fame as that laid 
4own for the Buckthorn ; and if thofe rules are obr 
fcrved, any defired quantity may be raifcd, 

4. Paliurus, or Chrijii Th&rn. The Pahurus 
will grow to be a tree of near fourteen feet high, and 
may be trained to an upright ftem, which will fend 
forth numerous (lender branches on all fides. Thefe 
ari5 armed withiharp thorns, two of which are at each 
joint. One of thefe thorns is about half an inch long, 
ftraighr, and upright; the other is fcarcely 'half that 
length, and bent backward. Between thefe is the bud 
iFor the next year's Ihoot. The bark on thefe twigs is 
fmooth, and of a purplilh colour, and the fpines them- 
felves are of a reddiih caft. The joints alternately go 
in and out, forming at each bud an obtufe angle. The 
leaves are nearly of an oval figure, of a pale green- 
colouri and Hand on very Ihort footftalks. They ar& 
fiuall, being fcarcely an inch in length, have three 

longfi- 
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longitudinal veins, and are placed alternately oh the 
brandies. The flowers arc produced in clufters front 
ttie fides of the yovjng Ihoots. They are of a ycUour 
colour ; and though each ixngle Hower is fmaJl, yet 
they will be produced in fuch plenty all over the plant, 
that they may make a very good fhow. June is tlw 
time of flowering ; and they are fucceeded by a fmal).' 
^ruit, that is furrounded by a membrane. 

The plant under confideration, fays H anbury, ** is 
undoubtedly the fort of which the crown of thorns for 
OurBleflcd Saviour was compofed. The branches arc 
yery pliant, and the fpincs of it arc at every joint ftrong 
and Iharp. It grows naturally about Jerafalem, as well 
as in many parts of Judaea ; and there is no doubt that 
Xhe barbarous Jews would make choice of it for their 
^ruel purpofe. But what farther confirms the truth of 
thefe thorns being then ufed, are the antient piAures of 
Our* Bleljed Saviour's crucifixion. The thorns of the 
crown on his head exaftly anfwer to tbofe of (his tree ; 
and there is great reafon to fuppofs thefe were taken 
from the earlieft paintings of the Lord of Life; and even 
HOW our modern painters copy from them, and repre* 
fcnt the crown as cotnpofed of thefe thorns. Thefe 
plants, therefore, Ihould principally have a fliarc in thofe 
parts of the plantation that are more peculiarly defigned 
fiof religious retirement; for they, will prove excellent 
monitors, and conduce to due refleflion on and grati- 
tude to Him wh0 hath loved uSy ^nd has wajhed us from 
ourjins,*' isfc, • 

Thefe deciduous forts may be propagated by feeds 
and layers. I'he foil for the feed (hould be that taken 
from a frelh pafture, with the fward ; and haying lain 2 
year to rot, and been turned three or four times, to thin 
a fourth part of drift fand fliould be added ; the whole, 
being well mixed, the feeds Ihould be fown half an 
i'-ch deep. They rarely come up before the fpring 
twelvemonth after fowing *, fo tl\at the beds muft be 
undiilurbed all the fummer, and kept free from weeds. 
After the plants are come up, they may ftand a year or 
two in the feed bed, and be then planted out in the uur^ 
fery, at the ufual diftance : In about three years they 
will be fit to be finally planted out. Thefe plants may 
alio be propngated by layers ; but this is not always^ a. 

;•'• ■ ■ • Ycrj: 
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▼ery cafy tafk, and it is feldom that plants can be ob*' 
tained^undcr two years. Nicking them like carnations 
)S A very uncertain method to be praftifed on tbefe 
twigs ; tor the end of the nicl^ where the root is ex- 
pcfted to ftrikc will fwell, and be coTcred with a clofe 
watery fubftancc, without fending out any fibres ; and 
tl)c branch growing in the ground will in two or three 

I cars grow this out, and thus all hopes of a root will 
c loft. By twifting them, alfo, is an uncertain method 
(though many plants may be raifed this way) ; for if 
the twifting be too great, you kill the twig defigned for 
the layer ; and if it is too little, you may look at the 
fiy\d of two or three years, and find no roots at your 
layers. However, by a gentle twift, juft breaking the 
bark, plants may be raifed» « ,Hanbury continues, 
** Finding tliefe methods precarious and uncertain, 1 
)\a4 recourfe to at^other, by which I obtained numbers 
of platfts. With a Iharp knife I m^de a gentle nick or 
two the depth of the bark, about tlie bud and thorn$ 
which are at a joint. Having done this in two or three 
peaces m every fhoot, ^nd leaving lai4 them in the 
ground, every twig had ftruck root, and were become 
good plants by that time two years; many of which 
were fit to plant out for good, and the fmaller proper 
for the nurfcry ground to gain ftrcngth." ' 

5I The Alat£RNVs, The f^arieues pf this Specie^ 
are. 

The Common Alaternus, 
r The Broad-leaved AlaternuSf 
The Jagged-leaved Ahtternus. 
The Common Alatenms is again variegated: There are 
of it, the Gold-ftriped, the Silver-ftripcd, the Biotch- 
Icaved, the large and the fmaller growing jilaternus ^ 
«nd whoever is for having them in plantations of the 
prefent kind, will flill increafe the variety. This is 
indeed objefted to by fome, as, they fay, they cannot be 
Evergreens ; others again think they are moft proper^ 
as they retain their leaves, ^nd appear amongft others, 
pf dillferent colours, like flowers in fummer. The 
branches of thefe forts of Alaternus are numerous ; and 
the younger branches are covered with a fraooth green 
bark. In winter, indeed, they will be brown, and 
ibme of a reddifh colour; others will have their fi4e$ 

next 
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next the fun fed, and the oppofite green. Tlie leaves 
ftre oval, of a lucid green in the common forts, and loofc 
very beauViful. Their edges are crenated, and they 
grow alternately on the branches., The flowers arc 
produced in April, from the wings of the leaves, ia 
little cluflers : They are of a grectliln colour, but make 
jio ftiow : and are fucceeded by berries, which are very 
grateful to blackbirds, thruihes, and the like kinds ok' 
birds. 

The BroQd4eav€d Alaterttus is the grandeft looking 
tree of all the forts : It will grow to the greateft height, 
if permitted to flioot freely, though it may be kept 
down to any height wanted. The leaves arc the longeft 
of any of the forts, and their edges are lightly crenaicd* 
They differ a little in figure from the preceding fort^ 
being more heart^fhaped. They are of i fine {hining 
^ftrong green colour, both in winter and fummer ; and 
'thi« tree produces flowers and feeds like the othet. 

The yd^ged'leaved Alaiernus has as different a )ook: 
from the other as any two Evergreens whatever. It is a 
wejl looking upright tree, and the branches arie covered 
With a fmooth fine bark, which in winter is of a rcddilh 
colour. The leaves, like thofe of all the forts, grow^ 
altenifltely. They are long arid narrow, and are fa 
j^ged as to caufe them to have a particular look^ 
Their furfice is fmooth and fhining, and their figure 
iancedlate; and this^ together with the nature of their 
lerratures, caufes in the tree a beautiful as well as An- 
gular look* The flowers are produced in the fame 
manner as the others ; and are fucceeded by berries, 
Which are ufed by painters in Compofing fome of their 

! mellows. There are variegated forts of the Jagged- 
eaved Alaiemus m both filyer and gold ftripes, which 
flr^-indeed very beautiful ; but they are very apt to tnm 
green, if planted in a rich foil ; fo that to continue the 
ftripes in perfe^ion, the worft fort of hungry land 
iliould be allotted them. 

There are more Varieties of the Alaternus, but their 
difierences arc fo inconfiderable as fcjrrcely to be worth 
otiumer^ing. All the forts have been confounded by 
the unfkilful with thofe of Phillyrea^ which have indif- 
ctiminately paflcd one fdr the other : That the Gar- 
dener, tber^are, may be guarded from running again 

inta 
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into thcfc errors, he niaft obfcrve, that the le^tel 
of all the forts of Philtyrea grow always oppofite 
by pairs, whereas thofe of the Alatemus grow fingly 
and alternately on the branches, which firft gave 
occafion to the, (h^ub's being fo called. The Bo* 
tanift will fee a more material difference, when,» upon 
examining the flowers, he finds they belong to diltind 
tlafies* 

6. The Narrow-leaved Buckthorn grows to 
]be a fhrubof ten or twelve feet high, fending forth fe- 
Vend branches from the fides from thcf bottom to the 
top. They are covered with a blackifh or dark coloured 
bark, and each of them is terminated by a long fharp 
thorn. The leaVes are very narrow, fldhy, ^rmgentj 
of a fVrong green colour, and grow together in bunches 
on the fides of the branches. The flowers come out 
irom the fides of the branches in fmall bunches : They 
are of an herbaceous colour, appear e^rly in the fpring^ 
and are fucceeded by large round berries, like thofe of 
the Sloe Buih, which iire harfb and four to the tafle, 
and of a fine black colour when ripe. The fi*uit of 
this fort continues on the trees all winter, making a 
beautifal appearance among the narrow cluttered Ipaves 
at that feafon. / 

7. Olive-leated Bt/cKTHonN Will grow to be 
eight or ten feet high, fending forth numerous branches^ 
each of which is terminated by a long fliafp fpinc'. 
The leaves are fmall, obloag, obtufe, undivided, vemed, 
fmooth, of a thickifli confiftencc, and grow two 6r three 
together on their own feparate foatftalks. The flowers 
come out from the fifdes of the branches in the 
fpring. They are fmall, of a whitifh green colour ; 
and are fucceeded by round black berrres, about the 
fize and colour of thofe of the Comnyon Purging 
Buckthorn. / 

Thefe Evergreen forts are to be PKOPAG^TEDf, 
!• By layers. Tins bufinefs muft be done in tlit 
autumn, when the laft fummer^s flioots fhonld be laid 
in the ground. •Thefe will often flrike root at almoft 
every joint ; though they have been found in lome 
ftrong foils, upon examining them in the autumn, a^ftelr 
being layered a whole year, without any roots ; fothaft 
it would be proper to give the layer a flit at the joints 
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Jind bend It fo in the ground as to keep it open ; and it 
will have plenty of root by the autumn. Another 
thing to be obferved is, that in order to obtain good 
layers, the plants defigned to be increafed fhotild sbc 
headed the year before, and this will caufe them to 
Ihoot vigoroully ; and from thefe (hoots the ftrongeft 
and bcft layers may be expefted ; many of which will 
be good plants to fct out where they ^re to remain,, 
while the weakeft may be planjcd in the ufual nurfery 
way, to gain ftrength. 2. '1 hefe plants may be raifed 
by feeds, the variegated ones excepted, for they rauft 
always be encreai'ed by layers. The feeds will be 
ripe in September, or the beginning of Oftobcr, when 
they fhould be guarded from the birds, or tbey will 
ibon eat them ail. Soon after they are ripe they (houl<f 
be fown, for even then they will often remain two 
years before they come up. The beds (hbuld be com* 
poied of line light. mould, and they fhould be fown an 
inch deep, if lew or no plants appear in the fpring, 
you muu wait, and weed the beds with patience, unfU 
the fpring following, when you may cxpeA a plentiful 
Crop. Let them Hand two years in the feed bed, with 
conftant weeding, and frequent watering in dry 
weather ; and in March let them be planted out in the 
nurfery, where they will be afterwards ready for re- 
moving when wanted. As thcJGs jtrees produce plenty 
of good feeds, by this means a prodigious quantity ot 
plants may be loon raifed ; and thofe from feeds are 
always obferyed to grow ftraighter and to a g/eator 
• height than thofe raifed from layers ; fo that where 
. many of thefe trees are wanted for large plantations, 
the railing them from feeds i^ the moil eligible 
method. 

All the forts of Jlaternus are very. hardy, and may- 
be planted in almofl any foil or fituation ; bat the 
Narrow and Olive-leaved Buckthorn fhould be fta- 
tioned in a dry, warm, well Ihcltered place. 
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RHODODENDRON. 



LiNNEAii Claft atlj Order, DecanArla Monogynla : 
Each flower coiitains ten males and one feniale. There 
krc fcvert SPEcfEs ; fix of which are hetc treated of ; 

!• Rhodode'kdron Ferrugineum: The FERRtJ- 
CiNEous Dwarf Rose Bay ; a lo^ deciduous Jhrub ;^ 
native of the Alps, Apenriinesj and otiisr mountains of 
Europe. 

2^ RHOBODE'KDRbN Hlrft/tum : Thc Hairt 
PwARF RoSE' Bay ; a low deciduous Jhrub ; native 
of the Alps and many itiountains of Switzerland ancj 
Auftria. 

3. Rhodode'ndron ChannscHJlus : The Cham-«^ 
CisTUs, ot CiLiAtED-LEAVED "Dwarf Rose Bay j 
# loiv dsciduons Jhrub \ native of Mount Baldus, and 
near Saltzburg in Germany. 

4. Rhodode'ndron Dau'ricum : The Dauriaic 
pWARF Rose Bay ; a low deciduous Jhrub ; nltiVe of" 
Dauria. 

5. Rhododendron Mc:':ximum : The AMCRiCAftt 
Mountain Laurel; an evergreen Jhrub ^ native of 
Virginia. 

6. Rhodode'ndron Po^ntlcum : The Pontic 
PwARF Rose Bay; an evergreen Jhrub \ native of the 
£aft, and of moift Ihady places near Gibraltar. 

1. The FERitUGiNEous Dwarf Rose Bay is 21 
£Krub of about two or three feet in growth. The 
branches arc nutnerous, irregular, and covered with a 
dark browd bark> having a tinge of purple. The leaves 
arc of tWQ very difftrcnt colooirs ; the upper furface \t 
of a fine gfCCTi, but the under is of an iron colour. 
There will be numbers of thefe on every twig; and 
tfiey grow in a plcaCng irregular manner: They are of 
a lanceoLited figure, have th^ir furfaces fmooth, and are 
little more than an inch long. Their edges are re- 
#exed ; but they have no 'ferratures, and, on the whole, 
conftitute a great beauty when in leaf only. Thc 
tpwcrs crow at the ends of the branches, in round 
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bunches. Their petals are ftinnel-fliapecl, ofi a patcv 
rofe colour, appear in June, and are ravcly fucceeded 
by feeds in England. - . 

a. Hairy Dw:arf Rose Bay is a fhrub of about 
the fame, or rather of a lower growth. The branches 
of this fpecies aHb are numerous, and the bark with 
which they are covered is of a lightifli bro^^n cplourl 
They are ornamented with plenty of leav.es, in an 
irregular manner. They are not fo large as thofe of 
the former fort; but are of the fanife figure, only a 
little more inclined to an oval. They fit cloft to tk{^ 
hranches, and have np ferrajtures, ba£ hairs on thdr 
^edgesi like the eyelafhcs. Their lunifcr farface alfo is 
jjofleflfed of the fame fort of hairs, ,which are all of ad 
5ron colour. The flowers will be produced at the ends 
of the branches, in bunches, in May. Thefe are alfQ 
fmtnel*'fliaped, of a light red colour, make a good 
:&0W9 an4 Are fucceeded fay oxal capfufes, containing 
•rip* feeds, in Auguft. ^ ' 

., 3. Chamjecistus, or CfLiATED DwAl^ir Rosx 
Bay, will grow to be about a ^ard high» - The btanohes * 
are numerous, produced irregularly, and covered with 
a purplifh bark. ' The ' leaves ai e produced in great 
plenty, and without order, on the branches. They are 
oVat, fpear-^aped, fmall, and tfafirixinder furface is of 
the cpiour of irQa.c>.T:be edges alio are pofleiled of 
many iron-coloured hairs, which ire placed like thofe 
.on the eyelids. The fioificrs arc prodiiced at die. ends , 
of tb^ branches, in hunch®. They are of a' wheel- 
fliaped figure, pretty large, of a fipe cfimfon colour, 
and make a bandfome ihow. They appear in June, 
•and arc/ fuoccBcted by^oval capfules, containing ripe 
ibeds, in September. ' 

'4. Daurian Dwarf Rosb Bay is a low fhrub, 
^ftnding forth many branches covered with a brownilh 
bark. The leaves are broad, naked, ftnooth, and qome 
out without order on Ihort footftalks. The flowers arc 
whQel-ihaped, large, and of a beautiful rofe colour : 
They appear iii May ; and are fucceeded by oval 
capfule^i, full of feeds, which do not always ripen in 
England. 

' All theie deciduous forts'kre propagated beft by 

the (eods, an4 as they grow naturally oi| the Alps, 

Vol. II. Y Apennines, 
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Apennines, and other fnowy and cold moiintams, and 

ate feldom made to grow and flourifli £iir in garden^ 

it will be the beft way for a (ientleinan who has cx^ 

tended' his plantation, and has any part of it monn* 

tainous, hilly, or rocky, on the north fide, to get fome 

ipots well cleared of all roots and weeds ; and thefe 

being made fine and level, let the feeds be fown therein* 

They will want no covering ; a gentle patting down 

with the fpade will be fufficient ; for the feeds are {6 

jexceedingly fmall, that they will be wafhed into the 

ground deep enough by the firft ihower of rain that 

follows. Whoever is not content with fowing ibeds^ 

and covering them no more than what they will get by 

being patted down, muft only lightly dm fome earth 

over them ; for if they are covered half an inch, th«~ 

general depth for moft feeds, you ranft expeA no crop* 

After the young plants come up, they muft be watered 

in dry weather, weeded, and in the winter proteded 

from the frofts, which will dcftroy them. And here 

one thing rs to be obferved, that though the north fide, 

at the foot of or on a hiU, is thought moft proper for 

^ their growth, as being moft fuitable to their nature, yet 

a place muft be cbden for them that has trees and 

hedges to fhelter them from the northern- black firofts ; 

for thefe trees, hardy as they are, will bt liable to be 

deftroyed l^y them, for want of fnow, asin other places, 

:to covet: them and keep them warm in the winter feafon. 

Jlfter tibefe plants are come np, they ihould be thinned ; 

•tod leaving only a proper number in each' refpeftrvc 

place, and being proteQed for the firft two or three 

winters, either by mats or hand glades, in the ievereft 

;weather, they will be afterwards ftrong enough to be 

left to themfetves, efpecially if the places are tolerably 

fheltered. If a Gardener has no other ground than his 

fcminary for iaifing plants, his beft method will be to 

1 prepare a compoft for thefe feeds in the following man* 

ncr : Take four buibels of earth from fome neighbonr- 

ing hill, whi<lh if rocky, that neareft the furface, on 

which the ftieep have been ufed to lie and dungy will 

.be the boftj but if it be of any other n«ute, the mould 

neareft the furface, miTtd with the following, will do 

: very well: Take fix bufliels of maiden eilrth from a 

rich loamy pafture^ that has been dug up withtbe 

f\vard, 
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fward,^atfd by frequent turning is well dotted ind tnixcdi 
and four buihels of drift or fea fand. Let thefe be well 
mixed together, and of this let the bed be ;nade. The 
bed being made level and fine, the feeds fown, and gently 
patted down with the fpade, or at fartheft no other 
covering than being gently dafted over with the iineft 
mould, may be left to nature* This bed fhOuld be in 
a fhady well (heltered place; and the plants after they 
are come up (hould be w^eeded and Watered in the fum- 
jner^ and protc&ed from frofts by mats in the winter. 
, In the fpring they may be pricked out in beds in the 
.mirfery giroond, at a very fmall diftance, that they may 
be hooped and matted .it :the following winter mould 
J)rove very fevere. The fecond winter tbcy will require 
no other trouble than prkking furze bufhes round the 
bed for their defence ^ and after that they may be fetout 
;toftand« 

. 5. The AmehicAn MotJNTAiN LAUitEii is a plant 
fodiftinguifliedbecaufe, in America, it grows liaturally 
upon the higbeft mountains, and on the edge^ of clifFst 
precipices, &t. There it will grow to be a moderate 
.fized tree ; with us it feldom rifes higher tban^x feet. 
;The branches are not numerous/ neitlier.are they pro- 
. 4luctd in any orden The leaves are large and beautiful, 
; of an oval ipear-ihaped figure, and a little referable 

- thofe of pur Common Laurel. They ^re of a ihining 
'ilrong green on their upper furface, thojugb paler un- 
. derneath ; but they lok this delicacy as they grow 
roMer, altering to a kind, of iron colour. Their edges 

are acutely reflexed, and they grow irregularly on iboit 
\footftalks on the branches. The j^owers ^e produced 
.at the ends of the branches about Midfommer, though 

- fometiraes fooner ; before which time the buds will oe 
'. large and turgid f and indeed, as they begin to fwell 

early in the autumn before, thefe have a good efFe£i, 
and look well all winter. When the fhruh i« in blow, 
the flowers appear dofe to the branches, in roundilh 
hunches. Each is compofed of one petal, which is 
divided at the rim into five partS) one ot which i» dotted 
in a pretty manner. They are very beautiful, and 
alter tlieir colour as they grow older; for at firft the 
petal is of a very pale biuih colour, which dies away to 
. a whitt ; but the outfidey which i$ a peach colour, is 
' :• Y a not 
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not fubjeft in fo high a degree to this fthcratiofl« 
They will continue, by fucceffion, fometimes more than 
two months ; and are fucceeded by oval capfuks, full 
of feeds. 

6. PoKTic Rose Bay grows to about four or five 
feet highi fending fbrtli federal branches without order 
from the fides. The leaves are fpear-fhaped, glofly on 
both fides, acute, and placed on fliort footftalks on the 
branches. The flowers are produced in dufters from 
the ends of the branches ; each of them is bell-fliaped, 
and of a fine purple colour. 1 hey appear in July ; 
and are fucceeded by oval capfules containing the feeds, 
which feldom; ripen in England. 

The FROPAGATioM of thcfe Evet^green forts muft 
be from feeds, which we receive from die places. where 
they grow naturally. The beft way is to fow them very 
thin in the places where they are deiigned to remain ; 
and if thefe places be naturally rocky, fandy, and (hady^ 
it will be fo much the better (efpccially for the firft 
fort 4 the fecond requires a moiftiifa foil, in a warm 
fliady pkce) } if not, a quantity of drift fand rouft be 
added to th^ natural foil, and all made fine and level. 
Some fpots for the reception of the feeds are to' be 
pitched on. A few feeds ihould be put in ^ch, and 
covered about half an inch deep, and th^ l fome flicks 
fiuck round them to direA to, the true places^ tbat.tbey 
may not he diilurbed by hoeing the weeds, but/that 
Iheie may be all carefully plucked up by the hand as^ 
often as they appear ; for it will be a whole year> and 
fometimes two or more, before tlie plants. come up. 
This careful weeding muft always be repeated ; and 
after the plants come up, thofe that grow too clofe may 
be drawn the - fpring following, and each fet in a fepa^* 
rate pot, and then plunged into ahotbed, to ferthem 
growing. The plants that remain without removing 
will be the ftrongeft and beft, and will be more likely 
to produce flowers than any other ; though this feems 
to be a plant that will bear traiifplanting very well, ef- 
pecially if it is not to be carried at too great adiftanca 
for the roots to dry, and a ball of earth be prefcrved to 
them. Whenever they are not to be raifed and remain 
in the places, the beft way is to fow them in pots filled 
with 'fandy ear^h, or fuch as is made.fo by at leaft a third 

part 
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fart of fand being added. After the plants come up^ 
they may be planted in feparate pots the fpring follow* 
ing, and then fct forward by a plunge in the bed ; and 
afterwards they may be any time turned out into th« 
places where they are to remain, which ought to be ia 
a naturally fandy fituation, otherwife there will be little 
hopes of feeing them in any degree of xperfe<3ion. 
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LiKNEAN Glafs and Order, Pentandria Trigyma: 
Each flower contains five males and three females. 
There are twenty- four Species ; eight of which are 
fufficiently hardy to fland this climate : 

1. Rhus Coria'ria: The Tanner's Sumach, or the 
Elm-leaved Sumach; a tall deciduous Jhrub \ native 
of Turkey, Palefline, Syria, Italy, and Spain, 

2. Khvs Ty'phynum : The Virginia Sumach; a 
deciduous Jhrub\ native of Virginia. 

3. Rhus Gia'brum: The Smloth Sumach; a tail 
decidums Jhrub \ native of North America. ^ 

4. Rhus Coppa'lUnum: The Lentiscus-leaved 
Sumach ; a deciduous Jhrub ; native of North America. 

^. Rhus Fornix : The Varnish Tree, or Poison 
Ash Tree ; a deciduous Jhrub \ native of North Ame- 
rica, alfo of Japan. 

6. Rhus 7'oxicodefndron : The Toxicodendron, or 
Poison Oak ; a low deciduous Jhrub ; native of North 
America. 

7. Rhus Ra'dicans: The Radicant ToxicoDEN- 
PRON ; a deciduous Jhrub \ native of Virginia and Ca- 
Dada, 

8. Rhus CJtims: The Venetian Sumach, or 
Coccy'gria i a deciduous Jhrub ; native of Italy, Spain, 
;ind many parts of Europe. 

I. I he Tanner*s Sumach will grow to be about 

twelve feet high ; and the branches are. covered with a 

|>rownifh hairy bark* It is faid that this bark is equal 

Y 3 to 
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to that of the Engli(h Oak for tanning of leather, and 
that the leather from Turkey is chiefly ^nned with it. 
The leaves of this flirub, whicli are placed alternatelj 
on the branches, have a grand look. '^Fbey are pin« 
nated, ^nd each ends with an odd fol'iole. The mid- 
rib of eaeh is garnilhed with about eight pairs of fo- 
lioles, which aU terminate with an odd orie. The 
folioles of which the compound leaf is compofed are 
oval, and not large, being (carcely two inches Iqng, and 
three fourths of an inch broad; bxix. the wlfoje leaf 
makes a fine ihow. Their colour is a light green ; 
their under furface is hairy, and tlicy are fawed at their 
edges. The floWcrs, ' which are produced in large 
bunches at the ends of the branches, are of a whitilh 
colour, with a tin^e of green. Each is compofed of 
many fpikes, on which the flowers fit c}ofe. They 
come out iii July ; but are not fucceeded by ripe feeds 
in England," like fome of tne fubfequent forts. The 
leaves and feeds are poflfefled of niany excellent virtues. 

a. ViROiNiA Sumach. Of this fpecies there arc 
feveral f^arieues\ fuch as, the Common Stag's Horn, 
Large Virginian, and Dwarf Svimach. 

The Stages Hdm Suniach is fo called from the younger 
branches much refembling a flag's horn, called the 
Velvet Horn. ' It will gro>y to be about tet^ feet high, 
and the older branches are covered with a fmooth 
brownifll bark, in fome -places of a grayjfli colour, 
Whilft, the younger ones arc covp^ed with a hairy down, 
which niuc^ refenibles th€ velvet horn of a (lag. The 
leaves have a noble look ; for they are large and pin- 
nated. 7 'he folioles are oblong, and larger than thofe 
of the ^fecedirtg fort : about feven pairs are ftationed 
along the midrib, which are terminated by an odd one. 
Their under furface is hairy, and they die to apurplifh 
fcarlet in the autumn. ,The ilowerisr arc produced in 
June, at the ends of the branch^': they will be in large 
tufts, but make no (how; th6ugh fome admire them 
wher^ fucceeded by feeds in me autumn \ for at the end 
• of tliat fekfon, even after' the leaves ai'e fallen, there 
will be large tufts of feeds, of a fcarlet colour, left at 
the ends of the branches, which have an uncommon 
^ppe^rafice. 

* The Le:rg€ V^r^inkn Sumach difi^ers ii^ no refpcdfitmt 

the 
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the preceding fpecies, only that it (hoots ftronger, and 
grows to be larger, even uxteen or eighteen feet high, 
and is a more regular tree. The young (hoots alfo are 
of a more reddilh colour ; and though poUeded of the 
like hairy down, on the whole do not (6 much refemble 
tliofe of the velvet ftag's horn as the otlver. 

Dwarf Sumach differs in no refpe£t from the Cora- 
mon Stag's Horn, except that it is of a very low growth, 
feldom rifing higlier tl»n three feet. 

3. Smooth Sumach. This includes many notable 
VarleiifSj commonly called Ne\^ England, Smooth 
Carolina, and Canada Sumach. 

New England Sumach will grow to about fixteen feet 
high, fending forth many ftrong (hoots from the root 
and the fides, covered with a fmooth downy bark. 
The radical (hoots will often be near an inch in dia- 
meter in one fummer*s growth. The young branches 
alfo from the fides will be large: they are fnjooth, 
though a little downy in the fummer ; and the bark 
in the winter is of a light brown colour. The leaver 
of this fort are the largeft of any, being compofed of 
ten or more pairs of folioles, proportionally large, and 
which are terminated by an odd one. i he llowers 
are produced at the ends of this branches, in Urge loofe 
panicles : They are of a greenifla yellow colour, and 
come o\4t in June, but are not fucceeded by feeds wii^ 
vs. 

The Carolina Sumach feldom rifes to more than ten 
feet high. The branches are fmooth, of a fine purplifh 
colour, and dufted over witli a whiti(h powder. The 
leaves are pinnated like the other, and the llbwers are 
produced in panicles at the ends of the branches. 
They are of a fine fcarlct colour, appear in July, an4 
are fucceeded by bunches of fpeds, which in autumn 
are of a very beautiful red, though tb^y never ripen in 
England. 

The Canada Sumach grows to about ten feet in height, 
and the branches, which are fmooth. and of a purpliih 
colour, are dufted over, like th^ former, with a kind 
pf whiti(h powder. The leaves are pinnated like the 
other, and the folioles are on both fides fmooth ; but 
their furfaces are of two colours, the upper being of a 
lihkiing g^eea, whilft the under is hoary. The flowers 
. Y 4 arc 
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are red, and, prddoccd in Jtily, in large panicles, at th& 
ends of the branches. They appear as if a whitilh 
powder had been duftcd in among them, which attra^s 
fidtioe ; but their feeds do not ripen in England. 

4. lifeNTl$cu8-LEAVED SuMACH. The chief Fa^ 
rteties of this fpecies are, the True Lentifcus-leavcd, and 
the Canada Lentifcus-leaved Sumach. 

. ' The True LenttfcuS' leaved Sumcch feldom rifes to more 
than four feet in height, and the branches are covered 
^ith a fttiooth brown bark. The leaves alfo are pin- 
ftated, and are the moft beautiful of all the forts ; fot 
the folioles, though fmall, are of a fliining green. 
There are about four or five pairs on the midrib, .which 
ire beautifully arranged, having a membrane or wing 
on each fide running from pair to pair: they are ter- 
nfiihatcd by ah odd one, refcmble in appearance thofe of 
tlie Lentifcus, and are the greateft ornamctits of thia 
fhrub. The flowers are produced in July, at the ends 
of the branches. They are of a greenilh colour j and 
though produced in large loofe panicles, make no great 
figure J neither do the feeds ripen with us. 

Canada Lentifcus- leaved Sumach grows to fee ten feet 
high. The leaves have chiefly the properties of the for- 
mer^ but are larger, lefs delicate, and duft'ed or pounced 
over with a whitifh matter. '1 he flowers are produced 
in the fame manner as the other : they are grecniihi 
and fucceeded by feeds in England. \ 

5. The Pols'ON Ash. This is called the Poifoa 
Tree becaufe it abounds with a milky poifonous juice, 
and is diftinguifhcd by the title Poifon AQi, becaufe the 
leaves fomewhat refemble thofe of the Afh tree. It is 
called alfo by fome the Varnifli tree, being the fhruh 
from which the true varnifh is coliedied. The PaifoiX 
•Afh,' with us,/ will grow to the height of about eight 
feet ; and the branches, which are not very numerous, 
are covered with a fraooth light brown bark, tinged 
•with red. The leaves ure pinnated, and the folioles o^ 
which eftch is compofed confift of about three or four 
pairs, with «n odd one. Thefe are of an oblong 
pointed figure, of a fine green colour, and have their 
edges entire. 1 n the autumn, they die to a red or purple 
colour, and at th^t time their leaves, juft before they 
fcH> make a charming appearance, fom^; being red, 

others' 
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others purple, others between both ; the colours of thf 

footftalks and midribs will alfo be various, thereby ia 
the fame tree affording a variety of (hades. The iloweri 
^are fmall, and make no fhow : they are whitifii, an4 
produced in May, from the wings of the branches. 
There will be male and female flowers on different 
plants i artd the females are fucceedfed by fmall roundifll 
fruit, which feldom ripens in England. 

6. The Poison Oak is a lower ftirub, feldom gro^^- 
ing to be more than four or five feet high. Th« 
branches are fnjooth, and of a light brown colour. It 
will coft the Gardener fome trouble to keep thefe plants 
properly, as upright fhrubs ; for they will fend out • 
Ihoots from the bottom, which will naturally trail oa 
tlie ground, and ftrike root. But thefe muft be con- 
ftantly taken off; for were they to be neglefted a few 
years, a fingle plant would have fpread itfelf to fucha 
ciflance as to occupy a great fpace of ground, in i 
manner not becoming a well ordered fhrubery or wil- 
dernefs. The leaves of this fhrub are trifoliate. Eacb 
foliple has a fliort pedicle to itfelf, and the com mo a 
footftalk of the whole three is very long. They are of 
a {hining green, fmooth, and have their edges fometimes 

.finuated, though generally entire. They are roundifh, 
?^ngular, large, and on the whole make a good fliow* 
The flowers are of a whitifli colour, are produced froin 
the fides of the branches, in July, and are fucceeded by 
^ream-coloured berries, which growing in the autumn, 
and even in the winter, after the leaves are fallen, in a 
kind of panicles, arc by many taken notice of. It 
bears a moift fituation. 

There are feveral Fariet'ies of this fpecies 5 fome with 
hairy leaves, fome with leaves very downy, others of 
fine upright grovvth. In other refpcfts their difference 
is inconliderable. 

7. 'Radicant Toxicodendhon. Of this fpecies. 
there are fevefal Farieties \ fome of which are of up- 
right growth, though the ftalks of all have, more or 
lefs, a tendency to lie on the ground, and ftrike root 
at the joints. The leaves of all the forts are trifo- 
•liate, of an oval figure, fmooth, and entire. The. 

flowers are greenifh, appear in June and July, and are. 

fucceedc4 
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fucceeded by roundifh yellow berries, which rarely 
lipen in England. 

8. The Venetian Sumach is a Ihrub of about tea 
feet growth, arid has many valuable properties to re* 
commend it. The bark on the older branches is of a 
Jight brown colour, whilft that on the young fhoots 
is fmooth, and of a purple hue. The leaves are nearly 
of an oval figure, and Hand iingly upon long footftaiks 
ou the branches. From thefe ^he tree receives great 
beauty : tbey are of a delightful green, are fmooth, an4 
vrhen bruifcd emit a ftrong fcent, which by many is 
thought very grateful ; and on that account only makes 
this Sirub defirable. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the brancl^es, in July, in a fingular Qianner: 
The end of the lafl year's Ihoot about that time will 
divide itfelf, and proauce hair-like bunches of purplifh 
jfloiyers, fo as to cover the tree ; and in the autumn, 
though" they do not perfe<ft their feeds with us, thefe 
jufts will {till remain, be of a darker colour, and 
atnioft cover it; on account of which lingular oddnefs 
this fhrub is valued by fome perfons. The bark ^ts 
nfed by the tanners ; whilfl the wood and leaves are 
fought after by the dyers ; the former being faid to dy^ 
a yellow, and the latter, together with the young 
branches, to dye a good black* 

The PROPAGATION of the Sumach is not very dif-. 
ficult ; for the fecond, vthird, and fourth forts, with 
their V^irjicties, produce fuckers in fuch plenty as to 
over-fui), if not t^en off, aU that i$ near theirj. 
1'hefe fuckers when taken up will be each a good pl^nt ; 
nay, their very roots will grow ; and thoygji they be 
thrown upon a bed, and dug carelefsly in, even thcu 
many young plants will Ipring from them. 

Tlie Poison Oak and Radicant Toxicodendron 
alfo PROPAGATE thcmfelvcs vcry faft by their trailing 
branches, which ftrike root as they go, and each qf 
which will be a plant. 

The Venetian Sumach is cafily encreafed by layers ; 
for the young fhoots bping flit and layered in the au- 
tumn, by the autumn following will oe good plants^ 
either for the nurfery ground, or where they are to l)c 
' planted out to fland. 

The 
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Tkc EtM-iEAVED Sumach and the Po»oK ^sH^ 
however^ do not throw out fuckers in this iiiaaintpr; 
and thefe are to be fropacat^d froni the feeds, 
which we receive from the places where they natUr 
tally grow. An eail, border of garden mould (made 
fine) Ihould be prepared; and in this the feeds Ihouli 
be Town as foon as poffible after we receive them* 
The depth thtj will require will be about half aa 
inch. After being fown, and the border dreiTed up^ 
nothing more need be done till the weeds begin to 
come up, which will be before the plants : as oftca 
as thefe app^r, theymuft be plucked up; and wbea .^ 
the hot parching weather comes on, the border mull: 
be (haded in the heat of the day, and, every evening, 
ihould be gently fprinWed over with water, in the 
beginning of June many of the plants will come up; 
though they frequently remain, at lead the greateft 
part of them, until the fecond fpring before they 
make tb^ir appearance. After tlie plants are come up, 
they will want no other care than (hading, weeding^ 
and now and then a watering during the firlk fummer^ 
and if the winter &ould be Icvere, they (hould be 
matted, efpccially the Elm-leaved fort, which is rather 
the moft tended wbilft young. After this they will: 
require no other care than weeding until they are 
. two-years-old feedlings ; When, in the fpring, they 
'*ihould be taken up and planted in the nurfery ground^ 
and in two or three years more will be fit to fet out 
for good. And here it ttiuft not be omitted to obfervet 
that the other forts before mentioned, which pro- 
pagate themfelves fo faft by fuckers, may be raifcd 
this way if the feeds can be obtained; and, indeed, 
whoever has not the conveniency of procuring a 
ftvr plants of , each, and can have the feeds, muft 
ppra(^ife this o^ethod with thcm» by which he will fooa 
procure plenty. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dladelphia DtcanJria : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female j the 
males being divided into two fets at the bafe. There 
are nine Species ; five of which will bear the open air 
of this country. 

I.. RoBi'KiA P/eud-aca'da : The AcACiA, or Two- 
THORNED Acacia ; « deciduous tne \ native of moft 
parts of North America. 

2. Row'nia Hi'fpida : Tbfc Thornless Aqacia; 
a tall diciduous Jhrub ; native of America. 

3. Robi'ni A C^riTf^W: H\xt(lK%KQMiih\ a deciduous 
Jhrub \ native of Siberia. 

4. Robi'nia Fi ute'fccns : The Skrubby Aspala- 
THUS ; a dicidtteus Jhrub ; native of Siberia aiid Tar- 
tary. 1 

5. Robi'nia Pygmaa : TheDwARF Aspalathuss 
4i hw dec'iduoui Jlyruh ; native of Siberia. 

I. The Common Acacia, or Two-tHorned Aca- 
cia, will grow to the height of thirty-five or more 
feet. The branches are covered with afmooth purplifh*- 
coloured bark, and armed v^ith ftrong fpinesj which 
ar^ placed at th^ buds. Each bud, efpecially of the 
yoong vigorous Ihoots, ^ill be generally, guarded by 
iwo of thefe fpines, one of which will be on one fide, 
whil« the other will occupy the oppofite place. The 
branches are very brittle, aiKl in fummer, when the 
leaves are on, are often broke by the high winds. The 
leaves come out late in the fpring ; but for this they 
fnake ample amends by the beautiful foliage they will 
difplay foon after. They are pinnated leaves, the moft 
fceautiful of all the compound forts. The folioles of 
which each is com po fed are of a fine green ; and as 
tiiei-e are no lei's llian nine or ten pair of them placed 
along the midrib, with an odd one, the whole leaf 
Appears vtry la-ge ; and all the tree being thus orna- 
mented has a nobie look, even at that time. But this 
fhrub will be in its greateft beauty when in flpwer ; for 
* thefe 
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there will he pfotluced in long pendolous bunches, in 
June. They are of the . papiitonaceous kind ^^theiir 
colour, is whiter and when tlie tree blows freely, its 
head will be enchantingly covered with them; for they 
will hang all over it in a free and eafy manner ; fome 
buflches.appearing wholly in view, others again half 
bid by the waving leaves, that v^ill fometimes alternately 
hide and -ftiew them ; at which time aMo, when there 
is a current of air, the flowers tbemfelves receive fiefh 
beanty from being thus agitatedi Bnt this is not ail: 
nature has granted them afmell, which is very grateful; 
fb that in ah evening, or after a fhower, they will per- 
fume the circumambient air to fome diftancc: Thus 
they wijl prove a feaft to ill tbofe who will attend at 
thofc times,' as they will never fail of regaling one of 
the fenfes by their grateful and profufe fragrance. 
Thefeflowsrsj it is to be lamented, are of Ihort du- 
ratioa^: and. are fucceeded by pofls, which in fome 
fcafons will perfeR their feeds with us. 

The -principal Farietits of this fpccies are, the Sctni^ 

hie. jicada. . / . ' . * 

•2. Tiie' Thornless Acacia, or Hispid AcaciX, 
is of lower growth ; the young branches, and the foot- 
fialks and very cups of the flowers, are covered with 
prickly bans;: The flowers are produced rather earlid: 
than thofe. of the other forts ; they are large, and of k 
tnoft beautiful rofe colour. They have no odour lite 
the others ; but have a mbft beautiful appearance wheh 
in blow. • . - .^ . * 

J. Car AG AN a rifcs, with a flirubbyftalkjto the height 
of about eight or ten feet, fending forth fevcral brancheg, 
which are covered with a greenifh yellow bark. The 
leaves are abruptly pinnated ; the 'folioles ire ovil, 
fpear-lhaped, pointed, and confift of .about five or fi*x 
pair arranged along the midrib. The flowers cdme oiit 
from the fides of the branches, on fingle footftalks : 
they are fmall, of a yellowiOi colour, appear in May, 
and are fucceeded by fmooth comprefTed podi contain- 
ing the feeds, which will be ripe in September. 

4. The Shrubby Aspaiathus is a beautifuF flower- 
ing ihrub. Its growth will be feven or eight feet ; atid 
the branches naturally grow upright. Tbe-barii: )s 

fmooth. 
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fmootK, atld of a yellowifli colour ; bnt that of ^Hf 
yooMeft twigs partakes more of a pnrpliih colour on 
one £fe, and is on the other often of a light green witb 
a yellow tinge. The leaves are each comjwfed of about 
four foliolesj which are oval and pointed. The flowers 
are jHrbdaced in May, from the joints df the branches^ 
upon fingle footftalks : they are of a fine yellow Colour^ 
mid of the butlerflT mak^i and fo adorn the tree when 
in blow> as to fenaet it inferior to few of the flowering 
ihrubs. Thefe flowers ate fucceeded by pods, contain* 
ing ripe feeds, in the autumn. 

5. Dwarf Aspalathus is a pretty little fhrub^ 
lending forth feveral flender branches, which are covered 
with a golden bark* l^he leaves are quatcrnate, vO^dge-^ 
ftaped, obtufc, have no footftalks, and, unlefs very fc* 
vere weather happens, continue on the plant ^greateft 
part of the winter. The flowers come out fr6m the 
iides of the branches, on fingle footftalks: they, are 
fmall, of a yellow colour, appear in May, and are {\^q* 
jceeded by ripe feeds in the autumn* 

The PRoFAGATioN of all thefe forts Is very eafy^ 
and may be done, x. fiy feeds. If thefe arrfown the 
V^innihg of Marcl)) half an inch deep, in a bed of any 
common garden mould, plants will come up in May^ 
which will want no other care than weeding all the£i^ 
fttmmer, and no protedion of any kind in the winter ^ 
for they are all hardy enough. In the following fpring 
tbcy Ihould he planted out in the nuriery ground, a 
.foot afander, and two feet diftant in the rows ; and 
here (the firft three forts) they Ihould not ftand longer 
than two or three years before €hey arc fet out to renain, 
as they will grow exceedingly fatt, and by that time 
will be pcrliaps fix feet in height. The fourth fort 
Itelng of lower growth, the plants may be pricked ift 
beds, a foot afandcr, which will be room enough for 
them to grow in,^ before they be finally fet out* It may 
not be amifs to obferve alfo, that the feeds of this fort 
often remain until tlie fecond fpring before they come 
up; fo that when they do not appear the firft after 
lowing, the beds muft be. kept weeded all fummer; 
.*!>d/if the feeds wrre good, there will be no fear tft'a 
crop th ? following fpring. , 2. Thefe forts are eafily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which if planted in October, in a 

moiftilh 
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inoiftifh fhady border, many of them will grow- 
Here they fhould ftand two years, when they will be 
proper plants to be planted out ; though we aluft ob- 
ibrve, ikiat the fourth fort may remain longer before, 
they are fet out; and as the cuttings of that fort have 
often failed growing, the mod certain method, and 
what is generally pra^iifed when there are no feed$, is; 
to encreafe it by layers,^ 3, The fii-ft forts will encreafe 
themfdves by mckers, in fufficient plenty ; for the old 
plants will fpawn at a considerable diftance, and afford 
fiicha quantity of free-fhooting fuckers, that they will 
he ail good plants,, fit to be ftt out for continuanQe. 
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LlKiJEAN Clafs and Order, Tcofandria PofygykU: 
Each flower contains about twenty males and many 
Ifemales. There are eighteen * Species; thirteen of 
which we here enumerate: 

1. Ro'sA Canfna : The Doc Rose, or Hep Trbe ; 
€1 d€ciduoia Jhrub\ common in our hedges, ai^moft 
parts of Europe. 

2. Rc^sA Pmpineinfp'lia : The Burnet Rose, 0/ 
Cat Whin $ a dedduom Jhruh \ naturat to England 
iind moft parts of Europe. * 

. 3. Re's A Sfin9fi'fm0 9^ The Scotch Rose ; a iectdrn^ 
tusjhrub \ native of Scotland, England, and moft parti 
of Europe, ' ' " . 

4. Rot's A A^Jna: The ArPiNB Ro'se: a decidums 
/ir«*; native of the Alps of Switzerland. 

5. Ro'sA EgUtnthia: The Egeantikej or the 
Sweetbriar ; a dfcldupux Jhruh\ native' of England 
and Switzerland. 

6. Ro'SA Cinnamtimia : The Cinnamon Ro>e ; ^ 
deciducui JbruS | grows in the fouthern parts of ^£u-» 
rope. 

7. Ro'sA Carolina: Carolina Rose; a deciduous 
Jl^ruh ; native of North America. 

: / 8. Ro'SA 
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& Ho'sA FilUJiz: The Apple Rose ; a dmduQU9 
firvh ; native of raoft parts of Europe. 

9. ^o'tf^Centifftiia: The Honoilko-leaved Rose ; 
m deciduwi Jhrub : it is not knoWn where this Rofo 
^ows naturally. 

ID. Ro'sA Ga'llica: The Oallican Ro&e ; a dtci^ 
iuous Jbruh \ grows naturally in moft parts of Eu^^ 
rope. 

11. Ro'sa Sempervi^ritts : The Evergreen Ross; 
or Musk Rose ; an evsTgrcen jX>rub ; native of Ger- 
xnany. 

12. Ro'sA PenduU'na: The LoHc-.fruited Rose -, 
a deciduous Jhrub \ native of Europe. 

13. Ro'sA J'lba : Fhe White Rose ; a deciduous 
Jhrub ; native of Europe. 

I. The Dog Rose grows all over England, and is 
fcldom cultivated in gardens. It is, neverthelefs, pof- 
(eiled of many beauties, if oWersred with due atten- 
tion; and, if it was not fo very common, would 
deierve a place in the chaiceft Colleftion. 

•The f^rietm of this fpecies wrc, the Uqp. Trect\rith 
Red Flowers, the Whitae-flowcred Hep. Tijeet . . 

2i* BvEHET Rqsb is a.fioall growiog;ihrub,. fd4on9i 
rifing higher than one yard> -I'he flowerai *re fingle, 
and niakfi no great figure ; Init Arbai renders this Rofe 
valuable is> that the le^vc». are .pinnat64 in fiicb ^ 
manner as to refemble thofe of the -Burriet, whip^ 
tMTcaiions its being fo tailed, apd by wbicli it confti- 
Jutes an agreeable varjety^^ong the f ogfy tribe. -^ ' 

The Varieties of it are, Red-flowered. Burnet-Jetved 
Rofe^ Black Bitrnct^kavtxl'K«fe^ White Burnet-leaved 

3. Scotch Rose. The Farieties of this fpeciCB 
0re all of low growth, "^aiK} known by the afpe£tive 
names of, 

Dwarf Scotch with a White Flower, 
. Dwarf Scotch with a ]^ed Flower, . \ 

Dwarf Scotch with a Striped Flower, -. ^ 

Dwarf Scotch with a Marbled Flower. 
• They areall beautiful ilowAring^lhrubs. The Whitfir 
flowering fort will grow to the highefl fi!ze, as it will 
comoianly .grow to he three feet, whilft the others 
feldom rile to ^bove two feet ia height*. The br^tui^hea 

are 



,&fe tij)rigfet artd numerous, and fmaftiy fet off by their 
beautiful pinnated leaves ; for the leaves of thefe forts 
excel thofe of all other Rofts in delicacy, the foliole$ 
being fitlall, of a good greeii colour, and arranged 
&long the midrib in the manner of thofe of the Buf-r 
hfet. Th^ flowers \Vill be produced from the branches 
In vaft profufion ; and though thcv are all fingle, they 
ftlaktf a (liow inferior to few (hruDs. In winter thef 
^ill be full of heps that hatre the appearance df black- 
berries ; and if the weather be mild, the young bud^ 
will fWell early, and appear like fo many little red eyes 
all over the mrtib, which is a promife of the reviving 
feafon. The ybung branches of all thefe forts are ex- 
teedintely full of t)rickles. 

4. AtPiNE Rose. This is ufually called the Rofe 
1^ith6ut Thofn^, the brandies being perfeAiy free 
from all kinds of prickles. They are exceedingly 
fblooth, of a reddifh colour, and look well in winter. 
The flowers are fingle, arid of a ,deep red coloun 
They come oiif in May, before any of the other forts ; 
and th^ plknt is valued by fonie people on that account. 

3"hfey ire fucceeded by long narrow heps, which look 
hgular, and, together with the early appearance ot 
tfceir flowerjs, and their beautiful twigs, that are wholly 
free from the armature of the other fbrts, caufe thii' 
ip^cies to be ditch admifed. 

C. Eglantine, or Sweetbriar. The FairMes of 
tlifs fpecies are, Common Sweetbriar, Seiti-doubld 
Sweetbriar, Double Red Sweetbriar, Maiden Blufh 
Double Sweetbriar, Sweetbriar with Yellow Flowers. 
The Common Siveeibriarh well known all over Eng- 
land. Thfe branches, which are of a reddifh caft, are 
all t)Ver clofely armed with prickles ; the flowers areT 
fingie, and of a pale red colour, like tliofe of the 
CdmmOn Wild Briar. The leaves conftitute the value 
bf this plant ; for they are poflefled ^'f fo grateful an' 
odo\]f , as to claim admittance fot this fort into the firft' 
4:Jafs of aromatic plants: the odoriferoiis particles the/ 
, cfn'it afc fweet and ino^enfive ; and they beftbw them 
iri fuch profufidn, efpecially in evenings or after a 
fltO'^ef , as to perfume the circumambient air to i cori- 
fiderable diftance. For this reafori, plenty 6^ Sweet- 
htht^ Should be planted near much-frcqueritcd' wlflks ; 
Vol. IL Z . -or 
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or if the torders of thefc are dcfigncd for more elegant 
flowering flirubs or plants, they may be ftationed at a 
dsftance, out of view, and then they will fecretly libe- 
rally beflow their fwects, to the refrefhment of all. 
For nofegays, alfo, there is nothing more proper than 
fprigs of the Sweetbriar, whendivefled of its prickles ; 
for they will not only have a good look as a fine green 
in the center of a pofy, but will improve its odour, 
let the other flowers of which it is compofcd be what 
ihej will. 

^emi'double Siv€etbr;af differs in no refpefl: from the 
Common, only that the flowers confift of a double 
fcricsof petals that furround the ftamina. The leaves 
are pofleflld of the fame fragrance j but this fort is 
thought more valuable on account of the flowers, 
which, being poflTeffed of more petals, make a better 
figure. 

Double Sweethriar. The number of petals arc fo 
multiplied in this fort as to form a full flower ; and it 
feems to difi^er in no other refpeft from the other Sw^et* 
briars. The flowers are red, and fo large and double 
as to be equal in beauty to many of the other forts of 
Rofes. As by the fragrance of their leaves* they afl^Drd 
us a continual treat during the fummer months, as 
well as by their fair flowers at the time of blowing, all 
who preteiid to make a Colleftion arc careful of pro- 
curing plenty of this fort. 

Double Blujh Sweetbnar is a |noft valuable, and at 
prefent a very fcarcc, plant. It feems to have a ten- 
dency not to grow fo high as the other forts of Sweet- 
briars. The branches are green, and clofely armed 
w^ith flrong prickles. The flowers are of a pale red 
or blufli colour, and every whit as double as the Cab- . 
bage Provence Rofc : it cabbages in the fame manner, 
and is very fragant. No one need be told the value of 
a Rofc which has every perfeftion and charm, to the 
higheft de!2;ree, both in the leaves and flowers, to re- 
commend it. 

Sweet briar with Telloiv Flowers. The flowers of 
this fort are fingle ; the petals arc of a bright yellow 
colour ; but it difiirs in no other refpeft from the 
Common Swectbriar. 

6, CiNKAMON Rosi. The Varieties of this fpecies 

arc, 
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^re) Single Cinnamon Rofe^ Double Cinnamoni 
Rofe- 

The Single Cinnamon Rofe is a much ftrouger fliooter 
than the Double fort, which is better known. It will 

frow to be ten or twelve feet, in height. The young 
ranches are of a reddifh colour. The flowers are 
fingle, and have the fame hue as thofe of t)ie Double. 
It is rather a fcarce plant at prefentj on which account 
chiefly it is thought valuable. 

The Double Cinnamon Rofe will grow to about fixo^ 
feven feet high, and the brandies are many and flender. 
The prickles are pretty numerous, and the young 
fhoots in winter are of a red colour, with a purplifli 
tinge. This fort, which ulhers in the flowery tribe of 
Double Rofes, will be in blow fometimes pretty early iri 
May. The flowers are fmall, but very double : they 
are of a purplifh red, very fweet, and have a little of 
the fmell of cinnamon, which occafions this Rofe to . 
be fo. called ; and on that account only, not to men- 
tion their early appearance, this fort is deflrabk. 

7. Carolina Rosb. The Varieties of this fpecies 
are uiualiy called, Wild Virginian Rofe^ Pemifylvania 
Rofe, Pale*^ Red American Rofe. 

The Wild Virginian Rofe will grow to be nine or teii 
feet high. The branches are covered with a fmobth 
red bark, and guarded by a very few prickles. It pro- 
duces its flowers in Auguft, when moft of the other 
forts arc out of blow, and is by many valued for that 
reafon. The flowers are finglc, of a red colour, are 
produced in cluilers, and will continue blowing, from 
the beginning of Auguft until Odlober. Neither is 
this the fole beauty this fort affords us 5 for (\\t flowers 
will be fucceeded oy heps, which in winter appear like 
fo many red berries all over the ftirub. Thefe heps 
ferve as food for birds, and are therefor*^ much fre- 
quented by thrufti^s and others of the whiftling tribes 
who will be ready to uflier in, by their fweet warbles, 
the earlieft dawn of fpring. . This tree grows wild iii 
Virginia, and many parts of North America^ from 
Ijvlience we receive the feeds, and firopagate it not ohiy. 
oii fome of the above accounts, but becaufe it is natu- 
rally an upright well growing tree, and makes a gopd 
ngure in winter by its red and beautiful ihoots. 

1 2 The 
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The Pennffhama Rtfe feeim to cfiflfcr m nothjfl^ 
from t\^t former^ except its ii^e, it feeining to be a 
pl^nt of lower grqwth ; and th^ Pale Red fort occafions 
variety only from the lobes of the flowers, 

8. Applb RqsB. Thjs fpeci^ is a curiofity^ not fo* 
much from, the Singularity of the (hoots, leaves, of. 
flowers, as fruit. The fhoots, indeed, will be ftrong 
and bold, and in winter diftinguifli the tree from others 
by a clcgi;ce of eminen<;e. They are then covercdwith 
a fnjootn reddifh bark ; and the prickles which guard. 
them arc thinly placed, though thofe are very ftfong 
and fharp. Many think this tree has a good look in* 
M^intcr, and value it much on that account. As to the 
leaver, they are nearly the fame as the qther forts of Rofes ; 
but are large, and very hajry, and downy- underneath- 
The flowers are firgle, of a red colour, and arc ftic- 
ceeded^ by heps as large as littte apples* To ftieit 
account the value chiefly of this fort is to be place.d^i 
for being tlius large, they occaiion a fingolar look ; 
and, this is heightened by being all over beret with io^' 
prickles. For ufe as well as hp^uty this fort is propa- 
gated by*fome ; for thefe hcp$ or fruit, when prefervcdf . 
toakc a fwectme^t greatly efteeQied. 

9/ HuNDRKD-tEAVED RosE. This IS a vcfy cxtcn* 
iive fpecies, and includesr all Faricues whofe ftall^ are 
hifpia^ prjcUy* ^nd have leaves growing on fbotftalks 
wkich are not armed witK prickles ; and whofe flowers 
have oval, hifpid germina and foot^alks. Of this kiod 
are, the t>eepRed Pro.vencevthe Pale Red Provence, the 
Large Cabbage Protence, the. Dutch, Ptoyenoe, thee 
Chiiding Provence, the Moft Provencie, the. Gttdf 
RoVaJR6fe,the Blufh Hundred-leaved Rofe, flieDntcllt 
Hundred-leaved Rofe, 

The Provence Rofes are z}\ well known^ The Ried^ 
and the tale Provence forts: diflfer, in th^ one. is n 
deep, the other a pale red ; the petals are larger anct' 
looferthan the Cabbage Provence., and make varieties,. 
The Qabbage Provence is the- beft of all the forts jr, 
and if its conunonnefs dors npt detraft fi-om its- vaiue^ 
is inferior to no Rofe. The Ihitch Provence has x 
tendency to cabbage, and is of a deeper red thaa the 
Comaion Provencp. The Chiiding is of lower growth 
thajji any of the other forts, fel^om growing to be morer. 

thaa 






than fimr-fttft' k is ustarally uf upright growth; and 
the terk h brown ftiid |)Trckly. The flo*tra at firft 
Htc globular, thmjgb rti^y will afterwards open ^ 
top, and difjSlay their petals folded a little i&e thtefc trf 
%h^fie^ic. All tilde kre beautiful tofes,, and greatly 
p^n^mental eithbr to (hruheries oh giirdens. 

Tbo Ahji P^vmct it a fort: that has been fought after 
•flats fSBOfe than any of thb others Jts brahrches are 
of a duflcy brown, and they are all OTCr doTely befet 
with prickles. The flowirt3 arfe like tfaoftof tte com* 
mon Frovence ; though tfaey hareji ftrortgelr ftotftalk, 
land grow more liprig^. About the Ipaly x of the ^wep 
grows a kind of mof$i whrch is of iycliowilh green 
colour, and by which it will be wholly forrtnmded^ 
This Rofc has not beeer taahy year* knhwh in Ei^alnd. 
and from whence it was firft Jn'enifebt Is imcertkin. It 
feems to owe its excellence to the friofly fiibftance 
growing ^bout the footftalk and crilyx 6i thi flmVer ; 
but were this as common as the oth^r forfc of Frovence 
Rofes, that would be Iboked upoii as in hnp^edion; 
for though this flower naturally is poiKiikd of tire fame 
agreeable fragrance as the other Piovence Rdfes^ ytt 
this moiTy fubilance has a firongcBiasredable fe^nt, and 
is poilefled of a clammy n^atter. 

Great Royal Ro/eis one of the lar^ft, though rtdi the 
compaftefi, Rofes we have. It will g^o^ to fie ^ij^ht 
or nine feet high. The branches are brown^ and 
have a number of prickfcs. Th^ flowe?rs^ 4re red, 
?nd poffeffcd of a very grateful odour, , and thk ftiih 
very large. Upon the whole, thfs is a fori very much 
<;oveted, and is one of thebeft RcHesln England . 

Jb* Bh{/» oad Ihteh Huncktd-k'av^d Rtfes differ in 
jiorrfpcft^ only thiitthd flo^i^eYs of ott* are of i pater 
yc«l tkkn «lllof(e^of theott»!r -y and both thde fevts rhay 
contend for the prize of beauty Vrth any of thfe ^(Sit 
tribe. Tbe^ femoiH; grow rrtbre than tour jRjet! fiij^. 
The btanclMS are greeh ^d tipright, and haVe very 
few fpines. The no^er^ ztt lai^e, a<id exceediA^y 
dMbdNfc : Eooh is compofed of hvmeiotiB fi^drt petaisn 
which ace arranged in fo regufor a:msmney as to form a 
complete ftowvr^ arid it is on aoeoum of tlieifitti^ord:!- 
nftry mrnhbei* of thefo petals that this Roi<§ taHc^s the 
mmr o£iitindred«l^>7^R6fe. We-feeoi t<i^di§ itijuf^ 
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lice to this Rofe, when wc do not pronounce it tbo 
faireft of the whole lift ; but when wc rcfleft on the 
furpaffing delicacy and beauty of many other forts, wc 
are obliged to give the prefereiiice to none. 

10. Gaelic AN Rose. Under this tit}^ are arranged 
all thofe Rofcs whofe branches and footflalks of the 
leaves are hifpid and prickly, and whofe flowers have 
pyal, hifpid gemiina, -and grow j^o hifpid fpotft^ks, 
jOf this kind aire. 

The Semi-double Red Roie, 
The Old Double Red Rofe, 
The Rofa Mundif or Variegate4 Rpi^f 
The York arid Lancafter Rofp^ 
The Semi double Velvet Roie, 
The FuU-doublp Velvet Rofe^ 
TheBl^&BcIgi^Roff, ' ^ 
The Red Belgic, ^ 
, The Blufli Monthly, 
The Red Monthly, ' 
The White Monthly, 
The Striped Monthly, 
The Red Damaft, ' 
The White Damafk, 
The filufh Damaik, 
The Doubled Virgin, 
The Marbled, 
The Great Spanilh, 
The Yellow Auftrian Rofc, 
The Copper-coloured Rofe, 
The Double Yellow, 
The Fpinckfort Rofe. 

ii/Tbe Musk Rose. The EvERcitxBw fort i| 
^tutally i dimbingplant, but if planted fingly will form 
itfelf into a bufli of five or fix feet high : its flowerf^ 
^efingk, white, and fragrant. 

Befide^ the Evergreen, there are nvo deciduous Varies 
ties of tbis fpepies, called, the Single MuflcRofe, and 
the Double or S^ini-double Muik Rofe. 
. SingU Mufk% 9rlVbiu Cluft€r% i? a fcarce and valuable 
Rofe/ ' The young (hoots are covered with a^fmooth 
green bark, and are not poflefled of many fpines \ 
thofe few they have are very fbrong, and m a dark 
prowi> ^ftlQ^i*^ Thi^ fort produces its flowers ii^ 
' " ' Augtii^ 
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Atigtift, in very large clutters ; th.ey are of a pore 
white ; and the tree will continue to exhibit its fucccf- 
fion of flowers until the froil puts a period to the 
blowing. The ends of the branches are frequently 
killed by the frofts in the winter ;, fo that earJy in the 
fpring they (hould be gone over with the knife, and all 
dead wood taken off, which would have an ill look^ 
an^Oiigtt the healthy leaves and young (hoots. 

The Semi-double and Double Mujky or White Clutter 
Rofe$ lire late flowering forts. They will begin blow- 
ing in Augutt, and continue fo till the froft puts an end 
td the glories of that feafon. The ftaHcs are covered 
vith a fipooth green bark, which will be armed with 
a few very ftrong, brown, crooked fpin6s. The 
flowers are pf a pure white, and produced in large 
clutters, at the ends of tlie branches. Thefe at pre- 
fent are not conimoDj and are much coveted by the 
furious. 

12. Penpulous- FRUIT ED RosE grows Only to 
about five or fix feet high, fending forth feveral hifpid 
branches from the bottom to the top. I'he leaves are 
compofed of many, oval folioles, arranged along the 
midrib, and their footftalks h^ve few or no prickles. 
The flowers have oval, fmooth germina, grow on 
hifpid footttalks, and are fucceeded by loqig pendulent 
fruit, full of feeds. 

I J. The WHrTE Rose. The charaftcriftics of this 
fpeaes are, the ttalks and footftalks of the leaves are 
prickly, the floNvers have oval, fmooth germina, aa4 
grow on hifpid footftalks. Of this kind are, 

The Double White Rofe, 

The Semi-double White, 

The Dwarf White, 

The Maiden's Blulh Rofe. 

All the forts of Rofesare to be propagated, i. By 
layers. Tor this purpofe, in order to obtain plenty ot • 
them, a fofficient number ibould be planted for ftools ; 
and after thefe have been planted a year or two, they • 
Ihould be headed near the grouted, which will make 
jhem throw out plenty of young flioots. In the 
autumn, thefe (hould be layere4 in the ground. The 
|>cft way to do it is by a flit at the joint, though a gentle 
|wift will often do as well, particularly for all the forts 
Z4 of 
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of Monthly Ro&s» Daimik Rofes, an^ Sweetbriftr. 
whicli will readily take if tlie b^rk Ik; juft broke, an4 
will often fend forth roots ^t every joint by the autumn 
following. Moft of the other forts do not ftrike root 
fo freely ; fo that amongft them, by the autumn after 
layering, few will be found ftrong enough, and with 
r9ot fyfficient to be planted out to coi|tinus. Howevcrj 
jn general, they will have fQQts> and oftentimes very 
good ones. In the autumn every layer mull be taken up, 
the ftools neated up, andafre(h operation perfonped on 
the young (hoots that may have fliot the pr^cedin^ fum- 
men The layers that have been taken up fhoul^ be 
planted in the nurfery, at ivovery great dilUnce,?ii>d the 
forts fhould be kept feparaus and booked> number (iiqks 
being m^de to the fcparate {oitSi th^ they m^y h^ dif^ 
tinftly known. The Mofs Proyenpe *rjd the Mwfl? 
Ro^s dp not ftrike rpot fo freely by layers ; neither 
(does the Apple-bearing Rofe ; fo that for alj thefe 
fc^rts you muft often wait two years before you tjike off 
tl^e layers from the ftools, and fometimes longer ; 
which is the reafon of tliefe plants being rather fcarce, 
they not being to be enpcditiouily propagated in plenty* 
2. Thefe trees may be propagated by fuckers, which 
moft of the forts have a natural tendency to throw out » 
and thefe m^y he taken up, and the ftrongcft and beft 
rooted fet out to ftan3, whilft the weakeft may ha 
planted in the nurfery for a year or two, to gain 
ftjength. But here we muft obferve.» that the Mofs 
Provence, Mufk, and Apple-bearing Rofes fcldom 
throw out fupkers ; fo that we mvift not wait for them 
from thefe forts, but qiuli gpt forward with our layer- 
ing. 3. The Common Swcveibriar is to he propagated 
By feeds. Thefe (hould be fown as foon as they are 
ripe, in a bed of common garden mould made fiiie. 
They generally remain until the fccond fprinjg before 
they come up, and afterwards will require no Qtber 
czvc than weeding un|il the fpring fallowing, when 
they may be taken up, and planted in the nursery at 
fmall diftances ; and in two pr three years time they 
will he good plants for the flirubery, wiWernpfs, or 
hedges. And indeed as great quantities of thefe c4orife^ 
rous plants are often wanted, thisistheeafieftapd moi^ 
expeditious way ftf raif;ng them in plcjnty. 

■ ^ ^ "By 
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• By fceijfj »lfo the Burnet-|f avecl^ Applc-bftapiig, and 
Red or WJkjtc Scotcl^ Rofcs ipay be raifed ; which ajnj 
^Qubtlefs diiiip£i fpeciesi aiul wiU preierve the ,(prts by 
ffcd$. 
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. LmKEAN Claf$ *nd prd^r, Jc^anMa Pefygymar 
lEach flower contains about twenty males and man/ 
females. There ace eighteen Spfi^iEs; four of whica 
s^e applicable to our purpofe t 

1. Ru'uus Frutico'fus: The Cqmmc^ BRAMBt$ ; 
^ w/tf// iwww trailing flant j cojpoion in moft countries, 
in Europe^ 

2. Ru'fivs Ui'fj^idus : The Caka^A BraMblB; m 
trailing plant i native of Canada* 

3. Ru'bu8^^«j: The DewBSRRV or C-«s:u8j 
trailer ; native of mQift places in moft parts of ling- 
}and and Europe in general. 

4. Ru'su^ Qd^rdtm : The Viroiwia Rasp^ eruy ; 
a deciduom Jhrub\ native of Virjginia and Canada. 

I. The CpMMON B^ AMBITS admits of thefoliowing 
Varieties : 

The Doublcrbloflbmcd Bramble, the Bramble witb^ 
out Thorns, the Bramble with White Fruit, tbeCut^ 
If aved Bramble, the Variegated Bramble. 

The DQubk'bkjfomU Bramble differs in nq refpeft 
from the CQfiimon Bramble, only that the flowers are 
very double. The ftalks, like that, are dofcly ^rmcd 
jpn alliides by ftrong crocked prickles, that turn back** 
wands. They are, like that, channelled ; and in the 
winter have fonic of a reddilh purple colour, othera 
grecOf fome red ori one fide and green on the other., 
The leaves alfo are (haped like the hands, and are 
pompofed fometimes of three, fometimes of five lobes* 
They have their upper furface fmpoth, and of a fine 
green colour, wbilfl: their under is of a whitilh colour, 
f Ijc footil^ks that fuppojct tbifW ar« pricklyj and \ 
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Icries of prickles arc arranged all along the raidrib of 
tech lobe. They continue on the plants moft part of 
tbe winter, at the beginning of. which they are grecti ;' 
but after Chriftmas they turii brown, and feldom look 
, well after. This is the dcfcription of the Common 
Bfamble, and of the Double fort alfo, which differs in 
no other refpeft than in the doubienefs of the fiower. 
They are produced in the fame manner at the eixjs of 
the fcoots, each of which i&,exc^ding|y double. The 
petals are whiter ; and as a profusion of thefe ornamertt 
the ends of moft of 'the fhoots in the fame manner a$ 
the flowers of tlie Common fort, they make a fliQWr and 
are beautiful beyond expreffion. It may be kept down ! 

and confit>ed, to have the appearance of a flawerinff ] 

ihriib. The flowers are fucceeded by no fruit. It will \ 

thrive and flower exceedingly well under the drip of j 

trees ; fo that for old plantations, this is an ufeful plant j 

fof tbe undcf fl>riahs, as it will fljurilh where hardly I 

anything elfe will grow. 

Broffible tirhhout Thorns is not near fo ilrong a fhooter 
as the Common Bramble^ the (hoots being more trailing- 
and Sender, peiifeftly fmooth, and of a blueifh colour ; 
and on this agcount it is that this plant is held as a- 
curiofity. A curiofity, indeed, it is ; and many have- 
cMCprcfled.their agreeable furprize to find a Bramble that 
they could familiarly handle without hurt The kaves 
of this fort have a bluei<b tinge, and the footftalks and 
midrib arc inrircly free froni prickles. It flowers in the- 
fame manner as the Common Bran>ble, though the 
flowers are rather fmaller ; and are fucceeded by black 
berries, on which the jiifeSs do not feem to fwann in 
fuch plenty as they (iiO on the pther fqrt» 

Brmmble with PPh'tte Fruit is deemed curious only on 
that account, and has (fays Han3URy) <^ften giyen 
pccafion to a hearty laugh, by a bull which has been 
fnade by many on their flrft feeing this fruit, who have 
cried out with furprize, '^ Heie is a Braipble that bears 
Tftfhite blacicberries,'' It is, therefore, the colour of 
the fruit that makes this fort coveted, though the leaves 
are of a lighter green than any of the other fprts, and 
PO that account make a variety amon^ the leafy tribe. 

Bramble with Cut Leaves diflTers from the Comn^on 
f>nly in that the leaves are cut in aa elegant and beau- 
tiful 
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tifvA inantier- It affords a variety in no other refpefi:: 
and thofe that are fond of fuch, are fure of meeting one 
in this, whpfe leaves being thin and elegantly cvt^ 
niake the plant have a difTeient look from the oth^ 
ibrts. 

Fartegated Bramble differs in no refpcft from the 
C^ommon Bramble, only it is a weaker plant The 
leaves are ftriped ; and it is valuable only to thofe wli^ 
Are fond of variegated fhrub^. 

% American Bramble. Thefliootsof thisfpedef 
are long, ligneoug, procumbent, rough, and hairy« 
The leaves are trifoliate, naked, cut at the edgc^^ fcr« 
rated, and grow on hifpid footftalks. The footftalks 
of the flowers alfo are hilpid. They come out from tiie 
ends and fides of the branches, in July and Auguft; 
^nd are fucceeded by round reddilh fruit in the autamOt 

3, C/ESIU5, Small Bramble, or Dewberry Bush. 
Thje {talks of this fort are weak, Sender, prickly, and 
trailing. The leaves arc trifoliate, large, ;^nd Ufbally 
of a dufky green colour. The flowers arc whitiih^ 
.come out from the ends and fides of the branches, in 
July and Auguft, and are fucceeded by large blue fruity 
which will he ripe in the autumn, and^of which ai^ 
jBxccllent wine is made. 

All thefe forts may be propagated by cuttings. 
Tl:»^y fhould be planted in the autumn, in a fhadyboi* 
^der, and by the autumn following they will be fit 10 
renipve. But as a crop from cuttings often fails, tie 
beif way will be to throw foine mould over the fhooti, 
as they ftrike in the fpring; and when they have (hot 
two or three feet farther, cover them afrelh, and fo oti 
ajil fummcj*. By this means, thofe parts that were firft* 
coyerejd will have either flruqk root, or they, together 
with all the others, will be preparing to ftrike root ; lb 
that, being cut into lengths, and the parts befoce covered 
planted again in earth, and ^bout three or four inches 
of the uncovered part being above ground, almoft every 
pi\^ of the cuttiugs of this nature being thus prepared 
will grow, and thus pletity of plants may be foon ob*> 
fained. 

4. The Virginia Raspberry. All the fort« of 
^afpberries are ipecies of Rubus^ and are propagated for 
their fruit ; but this fort is cultivated folely to mix 
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ifrSth otrr flowering flinibs. It rifcs from the grduni 
lice the Common Rafpberries, though it will nuturally 
grow higher ; but its growth is either higher or lower 
in proportion to the nature of the land or fitu^on^ as 
it will grow higher by two or three feet in z deep, richf 
iDoift foil, than it will in a foil of die oppoitte nature* 
The ftalks are of a brown colour, and wholly without 
prickles ; and the ftrongeft will divide into feveral 
fmaller branches. The leaves are exceedingly large for 
t (Hrub of that height ; from whence the plant derives 
no fmall beauty. They are broader than they are long, 
and of a fine green on both fides, the upper being of a 
(dark, the under of a lighter colour. Each is divided 
into an uncertain number of lob^s, which are ferrated^ 
and end in acute points. Thefe leaves grow alternately 
on footilalks that are of a proportionable length and 
ftrength to the fize of the leaves, they being often eight 
or nine inches broad, and fcvcn or eight in length* 
The flowers are produced in July, in plenty, at tlae end 
of the ftalks ; and the fucceffion will be continu^sd for 
often more than two montlK? ; though they arc always 
the jnoft beautiful on their firft appearance. Tl>ty ajtj 
of a purpliih red, a colpur which is very defirable at 
that time, when moft of the other (hrub^ that are ii^- 
^)k)w will have yellow flowers. Each ^ands on a long 
foot0:alk; and many of thv^m being eolleded into ^ 
kind of loofe bunch, they make a tolerable figure. 
They are feldom fuccccded by any fruit with us j an^ 
vhen this happens, it is of ao flavour, and on thai 
account'of no value. 

it is eafily frofagated from the fuckers^ which it 
fends forth in fucb abundance, that from a fVw plants^ 
in a &w years, ahsiofi any defired quantity oiay be ob« 
tsined : nay, fo feft do they creep and fend forth ftalks 
pn all fides, that, unlefs they are conftantly taken up 
a£ they grow, they will foon overfprcad and chdke all 
fmaller plaints that grow near them. The beft time for 
taking' off the fuckers is the autumn ; though they wiH 
^w ifery well if planted either in thewimcf or fpnng. 
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LiNWEAil^ Clafs atid Order, Dloecia Synptu/Mt : Mate- 
lowers containing three ftamina, and remale flowers' 
containing one piftil ; wpon diftind plants. There are 
fbur Species: 

1. Ru'scus Jculeaftust The Common Bi^tcherV 
Broom \ an evergreen Jhrub ; native of England, Italy, 
and France. 

2. Ru'scus Hypoph^llum : The Broad-leav^bd* 
Butcher's Broom ; an evergreen Jhruh \ native of 
Italy. 

3. Ru'scu« Uyp^glo'ffvm : The Htpoglosstjmj an 
^er green Jhrub \ "native of Italy and Hungary^ 

4- Ru'scus^ Racemo'fus : The Alexandrian Latj-* 
KS.h ; CK evergreen Jhrub ; native place not known. 

1* TheeoMMON^BtJTCHER's Bkoom will* rife witit 
tough, ligneous, ftreaked, gfeen^ fpreading flalk^, ta 
about a yard in height. Thefe proceed fromt a lai-ge, 
wbite, tender^ creeping root, which will, if the plant 
has i^emained long, be found very deep in the grounds 
The leaves arc of an oblong figure, of a dark duflcy 
green colour, and grow alterliately on the^ ftalks* 
Their edges are intire ; they are of a thick ftrfF con- 
fiftence ; Jind their points are prickly, and as fharp aS 
needles. The flowers^ grow on the middle of the 
upper furface of the leaves, (and will be ripe in June< 
They arc fmaW aShd greenifh ; and the females are fiac- 
ceeded by large beautiful red berries, of a fweetifli tafte. 
This pflant is of great ufe to the butchers, who gather* 
it to make different hefoms, both for fweeping of their 
(Hops aad'cloanifigof their blocks ; itova whence it ha» 
the appellation of Butcher's Broom. The young ten- 
der (hoots of diis (hrub, in the fpring, may be eaten 
like bop-tops j or a{|)arag«ts, ani lome people are very 
foq^ of tliemi The fe^ and ' roots are much ufed in 
fZMKcifie. 

2. The BROA'ii-Z.RAir&]» DtJTCHER'^S' Broom has 

1m^* white f09t9| with lon^ thiok fibresi and from- tbefc 

\ rife 



rife pliable ftalks, which wUl grow to be nctr a yar^ 
high. Thefe ftalks are of a very fine green colour, and 
ire very tough and numerous. They produce their' 
leaves in an altctuate manner, are of.a very fine Ihxning 
green colour, and of a thick confiftence. They are 
longer and broader than the other fort ; their figure is 
ovfil, and they €nd irt acute poihts. The flowers '<5f 
thJs fort grow on the under furface of tl\e leaves, ncaf 
tl\e middle. Thdfe a^e fmall,; and 6f ^ grcenifh white. 
They are produced in July ; artd the feeds that fuccecd. 
them are fmall and red>' and ^ill be' ripe in winter. 

3. The Hypoglossum is the loweft of all the forts, 
as the ftalks feldom get to abovd a foot high, and has 
very few preterifionS, indeed, to be Called a fhruB ; 
neyerthefeis^ it may juftiy claiip a place at the edge at ' 
leaft of all evergreen Ihfuberies. T he roots are nearly 
of the fame na-ture with the other forts, and tlie ftalks 
are numerous and pithy. They are of a dtill green, 
<i)louf , and ftriatcd ; and they produce tbffcir leaves in an 
irregular manner, being fometimes alternate, ^hilfl. 
others fi|;ain may be feen Handing oppofite by pairs. 
Thefe leaves afe of a lanceolated figure, and are of the* 
foLTnt dull green cslour with thofe of the ftalks. 1 hey 
are frorii three to four infibes long, and aboat on'd 
broad. T^ey grow without any footftalks^. fieing 
narrow at Both ends, atxd thcfr edges naturalfy turrt ' 
towards the cpiA^r of the upper furface. They are free 
from ferratures ; and (torn the ftalk or^afti of the leaves ' 
run fcveral veins the whale length, which gradually • 
diverge from the middle, bj;it approach zfjain in ;the 
fame manner until they all end in the point of the leaf. 
hsich of thefe leaves produces another fmall leaf 6f fhtr 
fime fhape, from the middle of its upper furface ; and 
from the bottom of thefe fmall leaves are produced the 
flowers. Thefe will be ripe in July, are fmall and * 
yellowi(h» and the fruit that fucceeds them is large and 
red, and will be ripe in winter. : • 

4. The Alexandrian Laurel has. the fame kind - 
of white fcaly roots with long thick fibres as the others, . 
and the branches are very numerous ^nd plia]^. 
1 hey are fmooth'^and round, of a lhininggreencold|^, 
and produce others fmall^r, a^^er^iatety from tijie-boftom 
to the top. They will grow to be four or ftv^ fce^ high» 

and 



and tbeir pliable branches arc ncverthelefs brittle near 
the bottom. The leaves grow chiefly on the fmaiJcr 
fide fhoots, and on thefe they are placed alternately^ 
They fit clofc to the branches, are fmooth, of a delight- 
ful fhining green colour, and have feveral fma:ll veins 
running the whole length, diverging frqfti the middle, 
but approaching again to end at the point, 'ithey are 
from two to three inches long, and about one broad,* 
are of an oblong lanceolated figure, and end in very 
acute points. The flowers are produced ift long bun-* 
ches, at the ends of the branches. Each of them is. 
fmall, and of a yellow i(h colour ; and they are fuc-» 
ceeded by large red berries, which will be ripe in 
t\? inter. 

There is a Variety of this fort with red flowers. 
••^This fpecies of Rufcm^'' fays Hanbury, ** is fup- 
pofed to be the Laurel which compofed the wreaths 
worn by tlie antient viSors and poets ; and indeed 
with good ntafon, not only on account of its pliabjc- 
nefs, by which it might be eafily wrought for fuch 
purpofes, but the wreaths on the antient" bufts, &c.. 
feem to figure to us the leaves and flcnder branches of 
the plaat we are treating of.'* 

1 here is another fort of Rufcus^ which has oval 
acute-pointed leaves, growing by threes round the 
ftalks, and which produce the flowers and fruit from 
the midrib, on the under furface ; alfo another fort, 
with oval acute-pointed leaves, which produces tKe 
flowers from the midrib, on the upper furface. But as 
thefe are only Varieties of the above forts> have the 
fame kind of roots, produce the fame kind of flender 
pliable branches, ana have their flowers fucceeded by 
nearly the like kind of berries, nothing more need bV 
faid of them. 

Ail thefe forts may be eafily Propagated, i. After 
having obtained a plant or two of eacjv, their roots will 
increafe fo fail, and will proportionally fend forth fuch 
a quantity of flalks, that each of them will foon form 
itfelf into a little thicket : thefe, then, are to .be taken 
up and divided ; and from, one original root or ofF-fet 
ma»y will be foon produced. The bdl time for this 
work is early in the autumn ; though they will grow I 
very well if divided and removed in tl]e fpiing,'ar any' 

time- 
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fim^ fft tlie wintefi 2. Thcfc plants Hfe alfb to U tti* 
ereafed by feeds. This, however, is a flow way j but 
iffttrft, !ie\'^erthclefs^ be pradifed, when the plants cannot 
fee obtained. The beds for their reteption mull b«f 
made fin^, and cleared of the roots of all weeds. They 
tvill require rto other compoft than that of good com- 
lliort gflfden mould. They fhould be fown an iildli 
Jittda half or two inches deep, atid the beds Ihould be 
rteafed up t6 lie tindifturbed', for they will not come up 
before rhe fecond, and fometimes the main crop the 
fliird, fpring after fowiilg. All thfe fummer they 
fhould be kept clean from weeds ; and if the beds wear 
itway (a as to endatlger the feeds being lard bare, a little 
line motiid Ihould be riddled over them, to fupply what 
may be loH by wear in weeding, fettling, &c. After 
they are cortie up, th^y will require ho other care thart 
■weeding, for they are very hardy; and when they 
come too thick in the fpring after the frofls are over^ 
the ftrongeft fhould be drawn out and planted in beds 
fix inches afunder. This will liiake room for the 
others to flourilh ; and though mention is made of* 
Itmoving thefe plants after the frofts ixtt over, it is not 
becaufe thfey are tender and fubjeft to be deftroyed by 
it, but if they are removed in the autumn, or early in 
the winter, being then fraall, the frofls generally throw 
' them our of the ground, to the great danger, if not 
imirc lofe, of the whole flock of the new-removed 
fecdlinjp. This, howevef, is confidered by few Gar- 
dbners who have tiol paid dear for their experience, and 
is- what IS chiefly recommended by our moaern authors^ 
tcHranfplant fee'dlings of moft' lorts from the beds in 
Oflobet ; which, indeed, vi^ould be an excellent month, 
W^entJ frofts te enfue. But good thought and expe- 
rience, by fatal practice, have taught the Gardener now^ 
to defer the^ removing bis fmall fccdlings until the 
fpring, when they will not be lislble to be turned put of 
their warm beds when they (bould leaft like it, by thd 
rigours of the winter. B«t6 retiirrt : After the feed- 
lings are two or three years old, whether tliey havfe 
been rettldved ct net, they will by that time be good 
ftfong plants; fit for rc'moY Jng,. and" may be tlieri ukea 
%j^ atidfbntdd ouc 
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t^ttJitEAi^ Chk tni Ordetf Dioecia DecsHdrld : Male 
lldowers Containing two ftamina^ and Female flowets eon* 
taining one piftil, updn diftindl plants. There are 
ieVeral Spb<^ie5 ^ fifteen of which aire ciiltivated in this 
touhtry. 

1. SA'Ltx yflha: 'The CoMinON WHitE WltLOl^r;. 
a deciduous tree ; codimoii about towns and villages in 
toofl parts of Europe. 

2. SA'lIx t^itelllm : The GoLDEll WiLlow ; a hu> 
deciduoui iret \ natiVe of Engknd and moft jpsirts of 
Europe. 

3. Sa^lIX Pur^reat The PuRPLE WiLLoW; a 
iccidum tret; native of England and the South of 
Europe. 

4. SA'tiX PentJndria: The SwEEt WtLLoW; a 
de/^iduous tree ; native of mountainous and marlhy 
-fwampy grounds in mofl parts of Europe. 

5. Sa'lix Babyynica : The Wfiti^iNtJ Willow ; a 
deciduous tret ; native of the Eafl. 

6. Sa'lix Hermaphodi'tica : The Shining Wil- 
low ; a deciduous tree ; grows aBbut Aflon in GiMnber* 
land, and alfo Upfal in Sweden. 

7. Sa'lix Tria'miria : The Triani^ro^s Willow; 
deciduous tree; native of Swittserland and Siberia* 

8. Sa*lix Pbyliciftllia : The PHYLiCA-LiBAVED 
Willows a iow deciduous tret j liative of the North of 
S\«^eden. 

9. Sa'lix JmygdaEtna i The AlmoJ^d-^leavep 
WiL&ow; et deciduous tree} hative of England and 
moft parts of Europe. 

10. Sa'lix Haftdta : The Hastated Willow ; a 
deciduous tree; native of Lapland and Switzerland. 

ir. Sa'lix Prd^ilis: The Crack WiL.LOWi a de^ 
<id»§us tree ; Aative of England and the North of 
£t2Mrope. 

11. Sa'lix H^Hx : The Rose Willow ; a l^w de* 
Vol.11* A a ciduous 
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ciduous tree ; native (though not common) of Fnglandf 
and the Southern parts of Europe. 

13. Sa'lix Cdprea: The Sallow j a well known 
lo'w deciduous tree; native of England and moll parts of 
Europe. 

14. ^A'LixFimina'lis: The Ozier; a low deciduous 
tree ; native of England and moft parts of Europe. 

15. Sa'lix Glau'ca: The Glaucous Willow, or 
Alpine Sallow ; a decidutms Jhruh or tree \ native of 
the Alps of Lapland and the Pyrenees. 

1. The White Willow. This is a tall growing 
tree, and being univerfally known needs no defcription. 
The filvery elegance of its leaves would render it very 
ornamental^ were it not for its too great commonnefs : 
it is a quick grower, and its wood is ufeful when light- 
ncfs and a cleannefs of grain is required ♦. 

- 2. The 

* Hanbury, fpeaking of Aquatic Forcft Trees, fays, " The 
forts ufcd for plantations of thcfe trees have hitherto been our 
Common White and Red Willow. Thefe, however, fcem now to 
give place to more forts, which have been lately introduced. A 
few years ago I faw in the public papers an advertifement of a 
Willow which would grow large enough for mafh of fbips, &c« 
in twenty or thirty years 5 and in another paper there was an 
account, that thefe trees might be feen in full maturity at one 
Squire Angel's, about three miles from Weftminfter Bridge. I 
went to examine them, but when I came found ihcm the Commoii 
White Willows, which, having liked the fituation, bad grown ta 
a> great fize and beauty. 1 enquired out the author of the adver- 
tilement, but found he knew nothing of the nature of thcfe WiU 
lows, and that he had his account from a bafket maker near Weft- 
minfler Bridge. Upon applying to the bafket maker, he dif- 
avowcd knowing anything of the trees growing by Mr. Angcl>; 
but faid he had two forts of Willows, which would anfwer in 
every refpc6t to the firft edvertifement j that they were of all 
others the freed (hooters 5 that they were not fo lubje6t to rot in 
the fides as the large White Willow Tree 5 but that they would 
grow found to timber, fit for mafts of fhips, &'c. in lefsthan thirty- 
years. He added, that he had cutdngs -many years ago brought 
him from the coaft of France, by a Captain whofe name X have 1 

forgot. I immediately procured fome cuttings of thefe forts, 1 

which grow to a miracle, and feem as if they would anfwer the / 
promifed expc6tation ; fo that thefe now are the trees of whicK 
our future timber plantations^ ihould confift : nay, whether they 
are defigned for the balket m'akers or for hurdles, ihey ought to 
have their fhare ; and Ihould always be preferred to be planted 
out for ftandards for lopping, by the fides of rivers, rills, dirches, 
■&c. The cuttings of thelc two fbrt^ have been difpcrfed into 
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2. Tht Golden Willow may be admitted into 
brhathental plantations^ not for any extraordinary figure 
thde trees will make in fummer, but from the fhow 
they make in winter ; for their bark is fmootb, and of 
a clear yellow; and in that feafon they have a lingular 
and linking effect among other trees. This will not 
grow to ncaf the lize of the other fort. 

3* The Purple Willow or Red* Willow is a 
free (hooter, and will grow to a iize almoft as large as 
the Common White Willow. A few of thefe only 
ihduld be admitted into our plantations ; for they have 
nt) lingular look in fummer; but in winter their bark 
appears of a red colour, which makes a pretty variety 
among other trees at that feafon ; but it iSj rtcver- 
thelefs, not near fo ftriking as the yellow fort. 

4. The Sweet-scented Willow. This will 
grow to be a large timber tree, and the branches are 
xovered with a fmooth brown bark. The leaves of 
this fort referable thofe of the Bay Tree, and are by far 
the broadeft of any oi the forts of Willows. They are 
fmooth, and have their upper furface of fhining green ; 
but their under furface is paler, and they are ferrated at 
their edges. They emit, efpecially when bruifed, a 
grateful odour ; fo that as an aromatic it claims a place 
in thefe plantations among others of its own growth. 
Indeed it defcrves it ; for air will frequently be per- 
fumed by the fragrance of its leaves after a (bower to a 
cofifiderable diftance ; fo that it will readily join with 
other aromatics in perfuming tlib air with their fpicy 
odours. It delights in a very wet fituation *. 

5. The Weeping Willow of Babylon will grow 
to be a large tree ; and no tree is more proper to be 
planted by rivers, ponds, over fprings, &c. than this ; 

almoft every quarter of England ^ fo that there is no doubt but 
that in a few years the'^jlanting of them alone for timber will be* 
come general, as they may be encreafed at pleafure, by every Hip 
or twig^. 

In March 1786 we meafured a Willow growing wear the Ca- 
thedral in Lichfield, whofi^ girt was near fourt<;en feet ; then in 
fall growth. 

• On the 4th of Doccrober 1 793, the Sweet Willow^vas throw- 
ing off its feed I the tops of the trees white with down, bearing 
full-grown feeds, blowing about as fnow 1 ^ Was this owing 
to the mildnCfs of the feaKtn > 
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for its flender feranclics arc rcry long and pcncfDloalJ 
the leaves, alfo, are long al)d narrow ; and when any 
mid or dew faUs^ a drop of wAter will hang at t;he end 
of each of thcfe leaves, which, togethcF with the pcn- 
dtilons branches and leaves, cacfe^ a moft pleaiing 
appearance. Lovers garlands are faid to have bjcen^ 
made of the wreaths of this Willow, the Waiuhes of 
which are very flender anrf pliable ; andf the plant :tfelf 
has always been fought after for ornamental plautatjons^ 
cither to mix with others of the like growth in |he 
fergeftqtiarters^ or to be pfeifrtcd outfingly ovcrfpfings^ 
or in large opens, for the peculiar variety they wilt 
occaiion by the elegance of tlieir outline. 

6. Shining Willow is a large growing tree, fend-» 
ing forth jG^veral flender bra:nx:hcs, which hang down^ 
and* are covered with a pale brown bark. The leaves 
are ijnooth^ glandulous, ferratcd> and of a yellowi&r 
green colour. The flowers are numerous" hairy catkins^ 
and the male flowers have two flaroina only. They 
appear early in the fpring ; and the females are fuc- 
ceeded by downy feeds, Kke the Comnaon Willow. 

7. Triandrous Willow is a. large growing tree^ 
fending forth numerous ereft, flexible branches, which 
are covered with a grayilh bark. The Icajvcs arc ovaJ^ 
fmooth, fpear-fhaped, acute-pointed, ferrated, green on 
both fides, and eared at their bafe* 1 he catkins ar^ 
long, narrow, loofe, and appear early in the fpring. 
This fort is planted by the baftet makers, to mix with 
Other kinds for their diflfcrcnt forts of work. 

8. fHYLiCA-LEAVED WitLow. This is ft tree of 
rather lower growth than the former. The branches^ 
arc numerous, flexible, tougb^ and ferviccablc for fcve-^ 
ral articles in the baiket way. The leaves are (pcaf- 
fhaped, fmooth, ferrated, and waved on their edges.. 

The flowers are long catkins, which come out earhr in ; 

the fpring from the fides of the branches 5 and they loon ; 

afford a large quaintity of down, which is wafted about I 

with the winds to a confiderable diflance. 
There is a Variety of this with broad leaves. 

9. Almond-leaved Willow. This is a Willow 
of the middle fize, fending forth numerous flexible 
tough branches, covered with a light green bark. The, 
leaves are fpcar-fiiaped, fmooth^ ferrated, acute, eared at 
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tlieir bafe^ ah j of a light green colour on both fides. 
The &ow«rs arft oblong catUiiSi which tjarn to a light 
4own in the fummer. 

There arc fcvcral forts of this fpecies» that are of 
inferior value to this> which is generally diftiiigniihed 
from the others by the name of the Old Jlmond-Uaved 
Wilhnu. The branches are very tough and flexible* 
tnd when pUnted in the Ozier way, and grown to be 
one year's ihoots from the ftools, are very ftrong, and 
btghly ferviceablc for the different purpofes of baiket 

m^ing* 

io.'fiAflTAT£D Wij*Low. This IS a middlc-fizcd 
tree for the Willow kind, fending forth feverai long« 
^reen ihoots from the ftools, which are full of pith>bQt 
nevertheiefs tough, and ferviceable to tite baiket maker. 
The leaves are qearly^val, acute, (mooth, ferrated, fit 
clofe to the branches, and have broad appendices at their 
bafe. I'be flowers are an oblong, yellow catkin, and 
come out in the fpring from the ^des of the young 
^oots, almoll their whole length. 
. II. Crack Willow is another middle-fized tret 
for the Willow kind. The brandies arc very brittle, 
j^nd covered with a browniih bark. The leaves are 
oval, fpcar-lhaped, long, fmooth, ferrated, green joa 
both iiaes, and have gUndulous footftalks. The cat- 
icins are long, (lender, and the fcalcs are loO£blydi£» 
fofcd. 

There is a Farlety of this fpecies with a yellow bark, 
which it cafts every year, called the /timond^ltaved Crack 
iViUow. Both forts are unfit for the ba{^ makers 
vfe, being very brittle; on which account this fpecies 
gained the appellation of Crack Willow. 
. 12. Ros£ Willow. This is of much lower growth 
than the former. The body of the tree i& covered with 
a rough. Yellow bark. The brancbes are upright, 
tough, ana of a reddifh colour. The leaves are fpear^ 
; fliaped, narrow, fmooth, of a blueifli green colour, and, 
towards the upper part of the branches, are nearly 
oppofite to each other. The flowers come out from 
the fides of the branches, and numbers of them are 
joined together in a rofe-like manner. They are of a 
greenifh whk^ colour, and have a fingular and beauti- 
ful Ipok, 
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There are two or three Farietlcs of this fpecies. Th^ 
leaves of one are downy underneath ; th'c ftaJks of ano- 
ther are brittle, and the leaves green on both fides $ 
whilft another has lU leaves of a light green on the 
upper furface, and glaucous underneath* They are 
all low growing plants, and feldom cultivated for 
ufe, 

• 13. Sallow. The Sallow is well known all over 
England, and delights in a dry rather than a moift foil* 
It is a tree rather below the middle growth. The 
branches are numerous, fmooth, of a dark green colour, 
and their chief ufe is for hurdle wood and the firp ; 
though the trunk, or old wood, is admirable for ieveral 
ufes in the turnery way. The leaves are oval, rougb, 
waved, indented at the top, and coolly underneath. 
The catkins are very large, yellow, appear early in the 
fpring, and arc much rcforted to by the bees, on theif 
nrft coming out of their hives at that early feafon. 

There is a Variety of this fpecies with long leaves, 
which end in acute points ; and another with fmooth 
leaves, beautifully ilriped with white, called the Striped 
Sallow. 

14. OziER is a tree of rather low growth, though the 
ihoots grow amazingly long and ftrong in one year from 
the ftools. The leaves are fpear-fhaped, narrow, long, 
acute, almoft intire, of a blueifh green on their upper 
fide and hoary underneath, and grow on very inort 
footftalks. This is the moft propagated of all the kinds 
for bafket making : it admits of feveral forts of diffe- 
rent value, but all are neverthelefs ufeful to tl^e bafket 
cnaker. 

The Varieties ufually go by the names of the Greer^ 
Ozier^ the Old Bafket Czier^ fVelJh Wicker^ &C. &«» 
&c.* \ . . ^ 

. 15. Glaucous Willow. This is a low Alpine 
-Willow, of little ufe for ornament or profit The 
leaves are oval,. oblong, intire, of a glaucous colour^/ 
and poffeffed of fine hairs on their under fide. The 
catkins are large, oval, of a white- colour, and ^ppe^f 
about tlie time of thofe of the Common Sallow, 

* ^ For the manageintnt of 0;cier BedSi fee VoU !• Article 
WQODLArfPf. ^ . ,» 

All 
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, AJl the Salicps may be propagatep, by plairtipg 
tlie cuttiugs, which luay be done at all times of the 
year, fpr they will grow if it is in fummer; though th?- 
i)cft feafon i$ the winter, pr early in the fpring, juft 
ibefore they begin to {hoot. The cuttings ihoul^ be of 
the laft year's wood, fliould be in height in proportion 
fo their thicknefs, and always ought tp b,? planted in ai) 
l^right ppfitipDi^ 
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LiN^NEAN. Clafs apd Order, Pcntandrla D'lgyma ^ 
Each flovjrcr contains five males and two females. Thcrp 
are fixteen Specjles ; one pnly of which is adapted to 
.our Golic(3:ion. 

Sa'lsola Fruticp'fa^: Tbe Shrubby Qlajsswort, 
Ar the Stovecrqp TfiEE ; an €V£rgrfi^n Jkrub \ native 
of the fea coafts of England, France, Spain, and 
Perfia. 

'The Stonecilop Tree is a fhrqb of about four of 
$ye fept gro\yth. It will fhoot rather higher, if perr 
rpitted ; but is i;iever more beautiful than when about 
^ yard high. The branches are numerous, naturajly 
grow upright, are covered with a gray bark, au^ ar^ 
very brittle. As tp the leaves^ they are very n)iuch like 
tbc Common Stonecrpp of .our walls, wljich ^s we^ 
known, being narrow, taper, and fielhy like them. 
They are of the fame light pleafant green, and the 
branches are ftored with them in plenty. The fl6wer$ 
jraake no ftiow ; neither is there anytliing that is defir 
rable to .the Qardeacr tli^t fufceed^ theoj; This is ^ 
very har^y flirub ; but^ as we have introduced it as an 
Evergreen fhrub, it may not be improper to give a hiat 
or two fpr its being properly ftationed. It fhould be et 
in a well flieltered place; for although the leaves re- 
main on all winter, yet oijir jievere black frofts fudd nly 
jcpming on them, when in an open expofed .place, de- 
^roy them; and caufe them to turn black j and although 
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die ihmb will ftoot ont a^n eaily in the fpring, yet 
the black deftroyed leaves will look very di£^rceable sdL 
winter, andbe a$ blots ^mong others that are lefs fubjeft 
to Acfc diCifters. One hint more may be neceflary ; 
and that iff, whenever this ihrub is planted, either in 
finall or large gardens, among decudaoos or evergreen 
trccf , not to crrcumf^Fibe the tree, with firings or bafs 
mattings, in order to confine the branches and keep 
them clofer: this will effeSually deftroy all th« 
branches and leaves, if not the whole plant ^ for being 
thus clofely confined, the free admifiion of the air will 
be excluded, which will caufe thefe fucculent lei^ves tq 
rot and decay. This precaution is the more neceflary, , 
as their upright branches being heavy 'bden with fuch 
plenty of fiicculent leaves, ;^refubjcft to be blown down 
from the. bottom by the high winds ; ;^nd as they then 
mufl of courfc look irregular, and may probably over-? 
fpread {on\c little plant that grows n^ar them, it is 9, 
common thing to tie them up agafn to the other 
branches. This cuflom, however, ought never to hg 
praftifed ; but when any of them happen to be blown 
down in tf^at manner, they fhoujd be taken ofF in4 
thrown away. 

Nothing 18 more pzfy than the b&opagation of the 
Stoncerop Tree ; for it is increafed bv layers, cuttings^ 
and fucl^er$. In fhoft, if fomc o^ thefe fhf uhs arc 
planted, they will f^on fend forth many (talks frorn the 
roots ; and if the whole be then taken up, thefe, witl^- 
otit any otl^er trouble, maybe divided, and will each of 
them be a ^ood plant i ana tllus, in a few years, from ^ 
ftla^ft or f wo of thi$ ihr^b, numbers may be ohtained|« 
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LtVVtZfiiV Cl?if$ i^d Order, Pentandna Tngynia : 
Eaeh fioWer contains five males and three females* 
There are four S|>BqlEs ; three of which are here 
treated of; the fourth, Sambucus Ehlus^ or Dwarf 
Elder, i$ zt\ Ijcrbapftou^ plaint. 
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1. Sambu'cus Wgra: TheCoMMON ELDllt; uifc- 
clduousjhrub cr tree ; conuQon in moft parts of Eog-t 
land, but is faid to be originally, a tiattvc of Gcrmaay. 

2. Sambu'cus Canadinji$: The American £ld£R; 
41 deciduouiJbrtA \ native of Canada, Pennfylvama» aiid 
Virginia. 

3. Saja^h'c^ss RacemJfa : The Mountain EtDERt 
m the MouNTAiK Rxd^berri^d Elder ; a tall de^ 
fiduons Jhrub \ native of the mountainous parts of the 
South of Europe. 

|. The Common EtB^R admits pf tmm FarkiUs ^ 

The Black Elder, 

The White-berried Elder, 

The Green-berried Elder, 

The Parfley-kavcd Elder, 

The Gold-ftripcd Elder, 

Th^Silver-ftriped Elder, 

Tbt Silver-duftcd Elder* 

Tiie Common Black Rider is too well kno^n to require 
;^ny defcription. }t will grow to thtrtv feet high, with 
a large trunk ; and in tliis cafe its wood is very valuables 
The leaves i^nd flowers have a ftrong and difagreeable 
fmcily which renders it improper to be planted near 
buddings or walks which are much frequented ; but if 
they could l^ planted fingly, or a fmall clump of them» 
at a diftance from any place of refort, there is no tree 
in the world will make a grander figure, or 'be more 
liriking when in blow ; fbr at that time they will be 
frovered all over with large bunches of white dowers, 
which will a^ume an air of majcfty at that diftance, 
equal to any of the flowery tribe. *^ Neither may a 
few of them only beftationed in this manner; but any 
acute corner of the phintation, that ihcwS itfeif at a 
diftance, may end with one of thefe trees ; for th^re it 
will difplav its gaudy pride when in blow, and the eyes 
of all: be ieafted by its delicious appearance, whilft the 
fenfe of fmelling is no way incommoded by its ftrong 
^ifagreeabie fcent.*' 

The fVbtie-berried Elder differs from the former la 
that the berries are whiter; the bark,alfo, of the young 
•^oots, is whiter ; the buds, likewifey at their firft ap- 
pearance, are inclined to a whiter colour; the leaves, 
f 99, ^rc of a pj(Ier green ; and the plant in general has 
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4iot fueli a ftrong difagrccabl^ fccnt, though it never* 
tl^iefs has a proportionable fhare. A plant or two only 
of this fort is to be admitted, merely for variety $ though 
^here they are required for the fake of the berries ta 
make wine, a hedge of them may be planted^ ii> a 
place that is little frequented, and they will plentifoliy 
furnifli the owner with berries for his purpofe. 

Green-berried Elder differs, in that the .berries are 
green ; the bark, alfo, of the young flioots, is of a darker 
gray than that of the White ; and the.buds, at their firfl: 
Appearance, haye nearly as dark a colour as that of th^ 
Common Elder. We mull have only a plant or two 
of this fort for variety ; and whpre tlie berries are 
wanted for wine, a hedge of them may be planted iqi 
fome diflant place, in the fame manner as thofe of the 
White fort.. 

The Parjlcy 'leaved Elder varies in no refpeft from 
the Common fort, except in the nature of the leaves ; 
2vl)^h are laciniated in fuch a manner as to refemble 
jthe leaves of fome forts of parfley. . Thefe leaves 
occafion a wonderful variety in ftirubery/juarters^among 
xhe leafy tribe, and on tl^ieir account the plant is deemed 
worthy of a place in any Collediop ; though the flowers 
poiTefs the fame ij^tiire with the Common fort, and 
emit the faipe difagreeable fcent. 

Tlypjiriped forts arc diilinguirtied by their different 
coIo«red ftiipesi whilft the Silver-dpfted kind is re- 
inarkablc for leaves finely ppwdered or ^i^ufted over, in 
> pounce-like manner, caufing thereby a very beautiful 
and ftriking appearance. 

2. The* American Ei^djer is of a lower growth 
than any of the abpyp forts,, feldom rifing higher than 
fight or ten feet. The young (hoots are of ^ reddifh 
colour. The- leaves on the lower part of the plant are 
trifoliate; others are compofed of about two or three, 
pairs of folioles, terminated by an ^ odd one. Thefe 
folioles are fei'rated, and of a plcafant green colour; 
neither do. they emit fo ftrong a icent as any of- the 
other forts. The flowers are produced in the fame 
manner as the folioles ; and are fuccecded by berries of 
9 reddifh colour. . Though thefe berries have not quite 
fuch a ftrong difagreeable tafte as the Common Elder 
berries, yet they higivea kincji of phyfica) flaypur: ney,er- 
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tlielefs, they are liked by fomc perfons, who arc as fond 
of them as they are of fome forts of fruit. What was 
faid of the firft fort, recommending its being planted 
iingly, or in fmall clumps at a didance, will hold good 
in all thcfe forts, which when in blow will equally 
have the fame noble appearance as that, except tlic 
American, which is of lower growth, and confequently 
of lefs figure than the others, and as fuch lefs proper 
for the purpoffe. 

3. The AlouNTAiK Elder will grow to about 
ten or twelve feet high, and is a tree that is with great 
jullice univerfally admired. The bark of the young 
ihoots is of a reddilh colour, and the buds io winter 
will be very large and turgid, and of a ftill deeper red. 
The leaves are pinnated with an odd one; their folioles 
are ferrated ; they arc placed at a good diftance on the 
midrib, which is pretty long ; and they die to a reddifli 
colour in theautumi>. The rpddifh -coloured branches, 
with their large turgid buds, have a fingular and noble 
look in winter amongft other trees ; and in thefpring, 
as flowering flirubs, thefe trees feem to attempt to vie 
Wth any of the flowering tribe ; for in April, and the 
beginning of May, they will produce their bunches of 
flowers at the ends of every joint of the laft year's 
fhpots. Thefe bunches of flowers are of an oval figure ; 
a figure in which compound flowers are not commonly 
produced. They are not, however, of fo clear a whit^ 
^s any of the other. forts, being tinged with green ; and 
although the tree will be covered with them, they have 
jiot the fame ftriking appearance ;^ but this defeft is 
made amends for by the pecuKar form which they 
^fTume, and the fcarcity of the plant itfelf. Were there 
nothing but the above-recited properties to recommend 
this ihrub, it might juftly claim admiflion in plenty into 
pur choiceft plantations : biit thcfe are not all ita 
beauties ; what rcrAains is much more ftriking and 
engaging; for thefe oval bunches of flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by oval bunches of berries, that are of a deep 
fcarlet colour. A crop, indeed, does not always enfue ; 
but when it docs, no tree is more Angularly beautiful 
than this is rendered by them, chiefly occafioned by 
their colour and form, which any one rauft conceive to 
tp delightful. . ' 
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All the fpfts of Elder zrt fropagated by cnttings/ 
Thefe ihoald be of the Uft year's fliQot, and each cut- 
ting (hould confift of three joints ; two of which moft 
be in the ground, wbilft the third is left abore, to make 
the Ihoot. Oftobcr is the beft month for this bufinefs ; 
and almoft anv foil will do, though the moifter it is the 
better. Tbcle cuttings may be cither planted very clofe, 
and removed the autumn following into the nurfery 
ground, or they may l?e planted a foot or more afunder, 
and then they will oe of a fufGcient diftance until they 
are finally taken up, which may be any time after two 
years. Thu$ eafy is the culture of tbefe plants when 
known. 
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LiNNEAM Clafs and Order, Vhecia Hexandrla : 
Male flowers containing fix ftamina, and female flowers 
containing three piilils, upon diilind plants. There 
are fourteen Species ; eight of which are as follow : 

1. ^u^Lhx A'fpera: The Itai-ian Smilax", or 
Common Ro'Ugh Bindweed, or Prickly fiiND5( 
WEED ; a Iviv climk^r\ a native pf Italy, Spain^ Sicily^'* 
and France* ^ 

2. Smi' LAX Exc^l/a : The Orjentai. Smilaxi 4 
lofty ciimben native of nuny parts of the Eaft. 

3. SMi't^x Sarfapari-lla : The Peruvian Smilax:, 
orSARSAPARiLLA; a climber \ nativcof Peru, Mcxicoj ' 
and Virginia. 

4. Smi'lax Rotundt/o'iia : The Canada Smil Ax ; 4 
W/m^^r; a native of Canada. ^ 

5. Smi'lax Laurifttlla : The Lai/rel-leavbd Smi^ 
lax; a€lirubir\ native of Virginia and Carolina. 

6. Smi'lax Tam<fide$: The Briony-leaved Smi- 
lax; a climSai native of Carolina, Virginia^ and 
Pcnnfylvania. 

7. Smi'lax Lanceola^ttf : The Lancb-leayed Smi- 
•j^AXi a clirnifri native of Virginia. 

?, Smj*- 
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S. %tA)^i.PiX Herha*cea: The Ivy-leaved Smilax ; 
€1 climber ; native of Virginia and Maryland. 

1. The Italian Smilax is poffefled of a Ioi)g, 
creeping, white^ fleftiy root, which fends forth many 
llendcr, angular ftaiks, armed with flrong, Ihort, 
crooked fpines, and having clafpers. If any thing is 
near for it to climb on, it will,by fuch affiflance, arrive 
at the height of ten or twelve feet. The leaves arc 
cordated, end in acute points, are of a fine dark green 
colour^ indented) have nine longitudinal veins, have 
their edges befet with fome (hort {pines, and are placed ^ 
on tolerably l6ng tough footftalks. The flowers make 
no figure : 1 iiey are white, and are produced from the 
wings of the ftaiks, in fmall bunches, in June or July ; 
and the female flowers will be fucceeded by round red 
berries. 

There is a Fariity of this fpecies which produfce* 
black berries ; and from which it differs in no other 
refpeft; and which occaiions its being called by Gar- 
deners the Black^frulted Rough Bindweed* There is alfo 
another fort with brown fruit. 

a. Oriental Smilax is a lofty climber ; for being 
planted near pretty till growing trees, it will afccnd to 
their very t<jps, and proudly, by fuch afliflance, Ihew 
itfelf to a great diftance. The roots are thick, white, 
and flefhy ; and the ftaiks are angular,' and armed with 
fpines. The leaves are of a pleafant green colour, and 
. are nearly of ^ fagittated figure. They are pofTeffed of 
no fp!nes> have longitudinal veins, and their footftalks 
are tolerably long and tough. Their flowers are white, 
and are produced in fmail bunches,, in June and July ^ 
and the females are fucceeded by round red fruit in 
their own countries, but not with us. 

3. PSRUViAN Smilax, or Sarsaparilla, has alfo 
white, thick, flcfhy roots. Thefe fend out angular 
flalks, that are armed with fliarp Opines ; but they will 
not climb up trees to near the height of the former. 
The leaves are fmooth, being unarmed with fpiiies. 
They are retufc, oval, cordated, of a ftrong green co- 
lour, have three nerves, and grow on ftrong rough foot- 
ftalks. The flowers are produced in fmaJl bunches, 
fram t]ie fides of the branches. They are of little 
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figure, and the females are fuccceded by a fmall, toMrti^ 
red fruit, where they grow naturally. 

4. Canada Smilax has long creeping roots, which 
fend forth round flendcr ftalks, that arc thinly guarded 
with (harp ftraight fpines. The leaves are renifonn, 
dordated, and have na fpines. They are broader thani 
they are long, have five ftrong nerves, and (Hort foot-* 
ftalks, ftom each of which grow two flender clafpers.- 
The flowers are produced iri fmali bunches, in June 
and July. They will be fucceeded by a fmall berry^ 
which will not come to perftftion here. ' 

5. Laurel-leaved Smilax has roun^ taper ilalks^ 
that are befet with fpines. Tht leaves are of a ftrong 
green colour, arid a thick confiftence. They have iio 
fpines, h^ve three nerves, are of art oval lanceolate 
figure, and are about the fize of thofe of our Common 
Bay Tree. The flowers are produced in fmall round 
bunches, in June and July, from the wings of the^- 
ftalks, and thefe are fucceeded by fmall black berries iit 
the autumn* This fort is rather of a tender nature, and 
xinlefs the foil be naturally dry and warm, and the fitu'** 
ation well Ihcltered, they will be pretty fure of being 
killed in the winter. 

6. Briony-leaved Smilax has large, flefhy, whitef 
Toots, which fend forth round, tafpef, prickly ftalks* 
The leaves are oblong, heart-fliaped, have no' fpinesf,' 
but have many veins running lengthWays. Tlieif 
vpper furface is of a fine ftrong green colour, and, 
being tolerably large, they make a goodly ihbw. Thcr 
flowers are produced in July, in fmall loofe bunches, 
and are fucceeded by black berries. 

7. Lance-leavep Smilaxv The ftalks are (lender, 
taper, and free from prickles. The leaves are fpeaf- 
fliaped, pointed, and unarmed with fpines. Thcr 
fiowers come out in fmall clutters^ and are fucseeded by 
red berries. 

8,. The IvY-LEAVED SmTlax. The ftalks arc an- 
gular, herbaceous, unarmed with fpines, but poflefled of 
clafpers, by which they lay hold of anything near them 
for fupport. The leaves are oval, free from fpines,- 
fevcn-nerved, and^row on footftalks. The flowers of 
this geiTkus make uo^ihow, being poflefled of no offta- 
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taent except the fegments of the calylr. Thofc of this 
fpecics arc very fmall, and are colleftcd In fmall umbels. 
They appear in June ; and are fuccecded by roundifh 
berries, which feldom ripen in England, 

Thcfe forts arc all eafily propagated ; indeed they 
will propagate themfelvcs, if a plant or tw6 of each 
fort can be obtained ; for they are poffefled of long 
creeping ropts, which run tinder the furface of the 
ground, and will, both near the main plant and far off, 
fend up young ones ; which being taken up in the 
autumn or fpring, or in any time of the winter, will 
be good plants for ufe. Thus will thefe plants by 
nature furnilh you foon with plants enough for your 
purpofe, if one or two of each can be firft procured, 
and planted in a light good foil, in proper beds prepared 
for the purpofe, under warm hedges, or amongft ti;ees 
in well Sheltered places. 
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Li^NEANT Clafs and Order, Pentandria Monogyma : 
Each flower Contains five males and one female. There 
are forty Species ; one of which, though common, 
claims our attention. 

!• Sola'num Dukama'ra: The Woody Night- 
shade, or the Bittersweet ; a ligneous climber i 
native of England and moft parts of Europe. 

The Woody Nightshade. Were it not for the 
commonnefs of this plant, it would defervedly claim 
a principal place in our efteem, as one of thofe forts 
thai require fupports to fet them off; for befides the 
flowers, which are of an exquifite fine purple, and grow 
in bunches, it has many beauties 'to recommend it to 
our obfervation and care. The leaves ftand on large 
footftalks, and the upper ones are of a haftated figure* 
Their beautiful purple flowers will be produced in fmall 
clufters, in June and July ; and they are fuccecded by 
oblong red berries, which will be ripe in autumn. 
This is the Common fort, which is of all the moft 

beauliful. 
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bcaulifui, though hardly ever propagated. The Vaftetin 
of it> however, are in great eileeni with inoft people, 
ftnd of thefe there are, i« A Variety with whin Jioweru 
which is much Coveted on that account ; and althot^li 
thefe flowers are not fo beautiful as the purple ones^ 
"^ yet the fort being a rare plant, makes it deiirable s and 
this is the fort that is cuiHvated« and which differs in 
no refpeft from the purple, only in its white flowerS|, 
thereby pleafing the fpeftaior by the variety it affords*' 
a» The next rcmarkaWe Variety of the Woody Night*- 
fliade is th«kt with beautifuliy vartegattd haves* Thefe 
plants are feduloufly propagated for the fake of^ their 
finely ftriped leaves ; h that there is fcaroely a Nur- 
feryman who does not raife plenty of them for faie 
amongft other fhrubs ; and they are fo generally liksd, 
that his difpofing of thenv will be pretty certain. This 
pV^nt, as has been obferved, is only the Common Woody 
Kightlhade with the leaves delightfully variegated, it$ 
flowers being of the fame fine purple, alnd the fruit that 
fucceeds them exaftly the fame. 3. Another Variety 
has thick kaves^ which are very hairj. This fort grows 
chiefly in Africa, and muft have a wdtrm fituation td 
live tlirQugh our winters. It is, however, a very fin* 
plant, and where fucb a fituation is not found, ought 
to be treated as agreenhoufe plant. 

All thefe forts are eafily pr.opagAtet> by cuttings i 
lor they will grow, if planted in any of the wintet 
months. In almoft any foil or fituation, and will be 

food plants for removing by the autumr^ following* 
f the owner has only a plant or two of thefe, wlycli 
be is deilrous of multiplying with certainty, let him. 
lay the voung fialks upon tl)e ground, and df^w over 
them a little foil, and they will efFedlually be goo4r 
plants by. the next autumn i and this will be the fuitfk. 
way, as cuttings of roofl forts, though they will for the 
mod part take very well, are often attended with much 
hazard. I'he Variegated fort mufl be planted upoit a 
poor foil, or it will be in danger of running away frottl 
its colours* 
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Linn E AN Claft and ' Otder, Idofandrld Trigynla : 
tach flower contain^ about twenty males and threei 
fiemales. There arc three Species : 
' I. §o'rbu8 jiucvpa'rla i The WIldSorb, or Moun- 
tain Ash, or QuicKBEAM^ or Quicken Tree, or 
Roan Tree; a low deciduous trccy native of England 
and mod of the Northern parts of Europe. 

2. So'rbus Domijiica : The cultivated Sorb,. or 
Sweet Service ; a low deciduous tree ; nsitive of the 
South of Europe. 

3. So'rBus Hy'brida: The Mongrel Soiib, or 
semi-'Pinnated Service ; a low decidudus tree j native 
6f Gottlandi?:. 

I. The Wild Sorb, br Mountain Ash. Al- 
though we generally fee this fpccies in a fhrubby uhdef- 
Wood ftate, it will neverth'elefs, if properly trained, 
grow to a tree of the middle fize. It has no claim 16 
the appellation of Mountain Alh, exfcept fome diftant 
i-efemblan'ce of the common Alh in the fbrmation of 
■ its leaves. The flowers of this tree have a pleafing 
cffeft in the fprihg, and its berries, in autumn and 
winter, render it highly tirnamental. Evelyi* enu- 
merates its ufes i he fays, •* befldes the ufe of it for the 
hulbandman's tools, goads, &c. the wheelwright com- 
mends it for being all heart. If the tree be large, and 
fo well grown as fome there are, it will faw out into 

Jdanks, boards, and timber. Our fletchers commend 
t for bows next to Yew, which we ought not to paft 
over, for the glofy of bur once Engli(h anceftors: In 
^ ftatute of Henry VIII. you have it mentioned. It is 
excellent fuel ; but 1 have not yet obferved any other 
ufe." Manbury follows him, and places thfe Mbiyi- 
tain Aih imonghis Foreft Trees. Its wood is un- 
doubtedly pliable and tough. Its fhoots, from the 
ftool, are generally numerous, ftraight, and- long. 1ft 
l(he North of England the hulbandmeri ufe them for 
- Vol. II. ' B b whip* 
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tirhip-ftocks to drive their teams with. For flakes, 
edderSy and perhaps for hoops, no wood is better adapted 
than the Wild Sorb; and as an Underwood it fcems 
^ell worth the planter's notice. It braves the bleakeft 
fituation and a^ed ; but canndt bdir much wet : it is 
truly a Mountain plant 

The PROPAGATION of the native Sorb is from 
feeds or by layering. Having procured a Sufficient 
quantity or berries, theyilioiwd be ibwed, iam after 
they are ripe, in the feminary^about half an incb4eep« 
They -frequently lie till the fecond Ipring before tl^y 
make their appearance ; and^ in the ^ittg following, ^ay 
be planted out in the nurfery. We weed not repeat that 
the I'eminary jfhould be kept clear of weeds^ ^wd that 
. the ,youog plants in dry weather now and then ought 
to be reireflied with water; neither need the Gardener 
be reminded, that after they are planted in the nurfery 
way, digging the ground in the 'fows rouft beobferved 
every winter, taking off all Ihoots alfo which would 
make the tree forked, and keeping the weeds liocd ia 
the rows, till they are of .fdfEciem £2e to plant out 
where they are intended to remain. 

This fpecies will take very well from layers ; fo ths^ 
Whoever cannot procure the berries, and Jias a few ©f 
thefe trees, may cut them down clofe to the ground, 
.when they will throw out many ftoob ; andafAc yljar 
following thefe are laid in , the ground in the iamc 
manner as carnations, tliey will hare taken gtiXxdi 
root in one year. But trees cultivated diis way wiU 
not grow fo ftraight and handfome, neither will tl>ey 
arrive at fo great a magnitude as tbofe ^-aifedfromiiiie 
feeds. 

The Quicken Tree will ^row upon almoft any 'foil, 
either ftrong or light, moift or dry# It flourilhes bath 
on the mountains and in the woods ; it isneirer afFeded! 
. by the feverity of the weather, beii^g extreaiely hasdy^; 
and if even planted on bleak and ej^pofed |>Iace$, iiC 
grows exceedingly well. 

2. The CULTIVATED SoRE, Ot SwEET-SeRVUI^ 

is fo diftinguifhed from the other, becaufe it prod^cef 
eatable fruit, which in France, Italy, and ^^er j»{irt>^ 
is ferved up in delTerts ; and tlie tree is cultivated fheiSP' 

f«>k4/ 
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Tolely on that account It will grow to be larger than 
the Quicken Tree; and in many refpefts is fuperior 
in beauty to moft trees. It will grow with an upright 
ftem ; ajid the young flioots in the fuiiimcr are (o 
downy as to appear covered with meal. In the winter 
they are inclined to a purplilh colour, and ire fpotted 
^11 over with whitifh fpots ; the bu4s at the ends of 
them will be turgid, preparing for the next year's fhoot^ 
The leaves refemble thofc of the Quicken Tree ; they 
are finely pinnated, and Qompofed pf feven or eight 
pair of iooes, which are terminated by ^n odd one* 
Thoy arc broader tbai\ tiiofe of the Quicken Tree> 
ferrated in a deeper sud iP^re irregular manner, and 
their und^r furface is of a iBUCb njor^ dqvmy U^tyrc. 
The flowers are white, grow in umbels, qba^ iput in 
May, and are fuCCjjeded by an agreeably fruity winch 
is large, fleftiy, and of various ihape$ in the diFerent 
varieties^ 

3. The Mongrel S0R3. This (eems to be a monf> 
grel, between the Quicken Tree md ^n>. It is an 
vprigbt growing tree, imd th^ yourig branc]beis gre of ^ 
whitifh colour. The leaves are very downy, ^nd pii^r 
Jtated at the bgfej but the upper lobes joii> tpgether, 
thereby forming a haU'-pinnated leaf. Th« flowery 
are whitt, grow in umbels, and are fucceeded by 
bunches of roundish berries, which wiU be f ip^ in tl^fk 
autumn. 

The PKOPAQATioN of ibe Native Sorb h^s already 
been given ; and that culture will ferye for all the forts : 
but in order to have good fruit of the Swe.et iSarvice 
Tree, lixe bcft forts fliould be grafted pr budded upon 
fear gxr quince ftocks. 

Thcfc tfec$ are very hardy, for tbey will grow i|i 
almoft any foii ; though they mak^ the fwift^ft pror 
grefs, and axrive at the greateft heighi;> m ft f^lJS^ 
fituation. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Dladelphia Deeandrla : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female ; the 
males being divided into two fets at the bafc* There 
are fixteen Species ; feven of which are proper for 
our ColleSion : 

1. Spa'rtium Scopa'rium : The Common English 
Broom ; a deciduous Jhruh ; native of England, and the 
Southern parts of Europe. 

2. Spa'rtium yay^f/m : The Spanish Broom; a 
tall deciduous Jhrub ; native of Spain, Portugal, and fome 
parts of Italy andi Sicily. 

3. Spa'rtium Radia'tum : The Starry Broom ; a 
loiu deciduous Jhrub ; native of Italy. 

4. Spa'rtium Monofpe'rmum : The single-seeded 
Broom ; a deciduous Jhrub ; native* of the barren parts 
of Spain. 

5. Sfa'ktivm yfrtgula'tum: The Eastern Broom ; 
m deciduous Jhrub 'y native of the Eaft. 

6. Spa'rtium Spino'fum : The Thorny Broom^ 
'or Prickly Cytisus ; a tender decidunts Jhrub ; native 
of the fea-coafts of the Southern parts of Europe, 

7. Spa'rtium Sco'r^ius : The Prickly Broom; 
n deciduous Jhrub i native of Spain and the South of 
France *. 

1.' The English Broom will grow to be about fix 
feet high. The branches sire very flexible and nu- 
merous ; they are angular ; and the bark with which 
they are covered is of a delightful green. The leaves 
are both triibliate and fingle, the lower part of the 
branches producing the former, the upper; part the lat- 
ter. The flowers are large, and produced in May, all 
along the fides of the laft ycar*s fhoots, from the bottom 
to the top. They ftand upon fhort footftalks, and fo 
ornament each twig of which jthe whole flirub is com- 
poied, that they have a look grand beyond moft of thofe 

^ For Mother Clafs of Broomt fee Gcmista* 

of 
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of the flowery tribe. Thefe flowers are fueceeded by 
.comprefled pods, containing kidney-ftiaped feeds, ail of 
which are very well known. 

2. Spanish Broom. There are two notable Varieties 
45f'this fpccies: Common Spanifh Broom, Double 
Spanifh Broom. 

Common Span'i/h Broom is a fine plant, and has been 
much fought after as a flowering (hrub. It will grow 
to be t^n feet high. The branches arc taper, placed 
oppofitc, and covered with a fmooth green bark. The 
leaves, which are not very numerous, are of a fpear- 
fliaped figure, and, like the twigs, of a fine green colour. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the brandies, 
in loofe fpikes, in July ; and there will be a fucceflion 
ftill kept up, at the end of each fpike, often until the 
froft puts a period to iheir blowing. The flowers of 
• this fort, alfo, are fueceeded by comprefled pods, which 
contain kidney'-fliapcd feeds, that often ripen in the 
autumn. 

The Double Spanijh Broom differs in no Yefpeft from 
the other, except that tiie leaves are very double. The 
manner of growing, ^colour of the flioot, and nature of 
the leaves, areexaSlythe fame; and it produces very 
full double flower? ; but thefe flowers do not come out 
So early as the fii^gle fort, it being often September be- 
fore any of thcHj will be in blow ; and the fqcceflioa 
will be continijied fo flowly^ that fometimes not more 
than twp or three flowers on a fpike will be fully out 
before the ffofts nip them frorn any fi^rthe;- Wow. 
This fort is fueceeded by no feed*. 

3. Starry Broom is a low plant, feldom growing 
more than a yard high, even when it has the advantage 
of culture r in the places of its natural growth, two 
feet it felcjom afpires to. Notwithftanding the low 
gjTOwth of thi^ ftirub, however, it will occupy a large 
fpace of ground in proportion to its fize, iFor it extends 
its flexible branches all around to fome diftance. The 
branches of which it is compofed are very narrow^ 
angular, and grow oppofite by pairs. The leaves are 
trifoliate, grow oppofite to each other, and the foliole? 
are awl-lhaped, placed oppofite, and fpread out in fucli 
a manner as to reiemble the rays of a ftar, which oc- 
cafions its being fo called. The flowers are produced 

B b 3 in 
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in June and July, at the ends of the branchci : they 
Will be in a kind of fmaJl clufters or fpikes, are of a 
bright yellow colour, and of the fame figure with the 
former, but proportionally fmaller, They are fucceeded 
by ihort hairy pods, in which are a few kidney-fliaped 
feeds, which will be ripe in Auguft or September. 

4* SlNCLE-SEEDtD BrOOM. Thc /^^W^/Vj OX* this 

fpecies are^ the Common Yellow, and the White - 
flowered. 

The Common Single-fieded Broom is a plant about fix. 
feet in growth. Its branches, which are very nu- 
merous and tough, are angular; and the leaves, which 
are not very many, are of a lanceolated figure. The 
flowers are produced in bunches from the fides of the 
branches. Thefe bunches are fmall ; but being x)f 21 
fine deep yellow, colour, and alfo being in plenty all 
over the Ihrub, give it a beautiful look. This mrub 
blows in July ; and the flowers are fucceeded by ftiort 

f>ods, each of which contains a fingle feed only, which 
eldora ripens in England. 

Wkite-Jlowered Single-feeded Broom, which is alfo called 
Tl?e White Spanijh Brcom, is of a more tender nature 
than the former forts yet "o^^ ^o tender but that it will 
thrive abroad with us, in any diy foil and well (heltered 
fituation, if the winters are not too fevere. After Uiis 
precaution, . we would advife tjie Gardener not to ven- 
ture his whole ftock of thefe plants abroad, Icfl: a feiere 
winter fhould take them all ofF;^ but to have a few 
planted in pots, and fet under fhelter, that, in cafe the 
others fhould be killed, a fnare of thefe may fupply 
their places. The White Spanifli Broom, then, will 
grow to about eight feet high ; and the branches are 
iiumeious, ilendcr, and tough. Their bark is of a 
whitifh colour, and they are taper, almoft like a rufli. 
The leaves, which are not many, are of a lanceolated 
figure. 7 he flowers are white, corpe out in clufters 
from the fides of the branches in July, and aj:e fuc- 
ceeded b^ (hort pods, each of which contains one fingle 
feed only. 

5. '1 he Eastern Broom will grow to about fix or 
eight feet high. The branches of this, alfo, arc nu- 
merous, flender, and tough. They arc rather of a 
finguUr ilrudure^ each of them afibrding fix angles. 

The 
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Tlxfr llAVCiftt mfaidi are fev, are of di&ccQt %^res, feme 
bdog faioiadl fing'e only, wlxLlft otbjer& are trifoliato. 
The flawor^ are produced in Juiyi at the eiids of the 
branches^ ixx a kind of fpikes. They are of a paler 
'yelloMT tlurx mofl of the other forts, and are rarely 
iJucoseded hy feod& with us. 

6. BfticKLV Cyti^jus, or Thorny Bjloom, has « 
fitirCdlyafQy bufinefs ia this place, being generally 
i)Bai!ed:a9agrQ9njaaufe plaiit; but as it will beai; oiu: 
]i»dor«itoly mild winters in a warm foil and fituatian, 
vidx ttiia csiutioia it may be introduced. It is about 
fix foct in growth ; and the brandies are nuinero^» 
ilander, toughy angular, and armed witit long fpinef* 
The bavea arc trifoliate ; and the flowers are produced 
in cluflerst in June, at the ends of the branahes They 
flaod on long' footftalks, are of a bright yellow, and 
makfi a good %ure. They are fucceeded by fliork haid 
pocbt which contain a f^w feeds of tl^ie fame figure 
viti) tbfi otber$. ^ 

7» PRiciciiV BloQM. The fialk of this fpeciea is 
wo^y^ andfcndi forth ieveral flender, prickly branchei) 
which fpread themfelves every way. The leaves aifo 
QY^ly fmaoth, and in feme Varieties haipy. The 
powers are moderately large ; and fome are of a deep 
jellovf colour, wliilft others are pale* They appear in 
.July ; and ate fuoceeded by (hort pods, containing the 
iifeds, which feldom ripen in England. 

AM theft iqrts. of Broafn, the Double-hloiibmed exh 
ccpted, are to be propagated from {eeds ; and one 
naetbod may booh&rved.for all the forts. The fo^ts 
tliat pipeii their ieeds in England are fuppofed ta he 
: ccady at hand ; the feeds 9f die others muft be procured 
frttm the places where they grow naturally. Tlie firft 
w«ek in April is the beft tiine for (owing the feeds ; 
Itnd this (hould be either In drills, or on beds, half an 
in<;hdcep« It wiM not be Iqng before the plants appeao; 
and as the hot weather comes on, they fbould be ihad^ 
jfrom nine o'clock in the niorning till within an hour 
of funfet. Watering and conftant weeding moft be 
given them ; and this is all the trouble they will re- 
quire in (ummer. The reader will perceive our Com- 
mon Broom to want none of this care; njeither will, 
^hc Common Spanilh Broom need muqb of it ; it is ta 
B b^. be 
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be afforded tbofe only which are lefs common, that we 
may be more certain of a plentiful ftrong crop. In the 
fpring all thefe feedlings are to be taken up, and pricked 
out in the nupfery ground, a foot afunder, and two ieet 
diftant in the rows. This work muft be done when 
they are one-year-old feedlings ; becaufe they naturally 
fend down a ftron^ tap root$ which, if deterred longer, 
will be grown fo big as to endanger the growth of the 
plant. After they have ftood in the nurfery ground 
two years, they will be good plants for fetting out 
where they are to remain. Thus may all the forts of 
Spartium be raifed by feeds ; tliough it will be highly 
proper to have particular regard to the fituation of the 
tenderer forts ; fuch as the White Spanilh Broom, the 
Oriental, and the forts called the Prickly Cytifus and 
Prickly Broom. Thefe may be raifed the feme way; 
but the foil and fituation muft be naturally warm and 
well fheltered, and the beds fhould be hooped to bo 
covered with mats in frofty weather, Qtherwifethc 
whole crop will be in danger of being loft the firft 
winter. In the fpring they may be planted, fome in 
pots (to prefcrvc the lorts), others in the warmcft places 
of the flirubery. Another method will not be improper 
to be followed in raifing the tenderer forts ; namely, 
■by fowing them in pots in April> ^nd plunging them 
in a fliady border up to the rim. At the approach of 
the firft froft, they may be removed into the green- 
houfe, or placed under fome (belter, when they will be 
cfFcftually preferved until the fpring ; then they Ihould 
be turned out, aiid planted in feparate pots, which 
ihould be plunged in a fhady border,^ and removed 
under cover in the winter. By thus protefting them 
for a winter or two, they will get ftrongcr, and be able 
to refift the cold ; and then a (hare may be planted 
out in the Warmeft fituation, whilft the others- may be 
removed into larger, pots, to be kept, if wj^nted, as 
greenhoufe plants. 
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Linn E AH Clafs and Order, Icofandrla Pentagynla : 
Each flower contains about twenty males and five 
;feniales. There are nineteen Sfj^cies; fix of the 
ligneous kind are here treated of : 

1. SpiRiE'A Salicifilia: The Common SPXRiEA 
Frutex, or The Willow-leaved Spiuaa ; a low 
-deciduous Jhrub or herb ; native of Siberia and Tartary. 

2. S'PiJi x' A Tomento'fa : The Red-flowerino 5PI- 
KXA'^ a low decliuousjhrub ; native of Philadelphia. / 

3* Spira'a Hypericifdlta : The Hype'ricum- 
leaved SpiR-«A, or Hypericum Frutex i ii <fc- 
ciduous Jhrub \ native of Canada. 

4. SpiR-ffi'A Crena'ta: The Spanish SpiRiEAj a low 
deciduoui Jhrub ; native of Spain, and Siberia. 

5. Spir a'a Opulifdlta : The Gelder-rose Spir jea ; 
a deciduous Jhrub ; native of Virginia, Canada, and 
Carolina. 

. 6. Spirje'a Sorbifdlia: The Service-leaved Spi- 
r^a; a low deciduous Jhrub \ native of moift land in 
Siberia. 

I. The Common Spiraea Frutex rifes to about 
four feet high. The root is fpreading ; fo that befides 
the cooimon ftalks which fend forth branches, Qthers 
are produced from the roots called Suckers, which by 
the autumn v^iU be as high or higher than any of the 
whole plant. The bark on all thcfe is fmooth, and of 
different colours ; that on the old ftalks is red, though 
for the moft part clouded with a duiky matter : The 
young (hoots that grow from thefe ftalks are lighter, 
though neverthelefs of a reddilh tinge ; whilft the bark 
on the fi^mmer fhoots, that fpruiig from the root, are 
nearly white. The leaves of this fpecies are of a fine 
green, and grow without order on the branches. They 
^re fpear-fhaped, obtufe, naked, and their edges are 
ferrated. The flowers are produced in June, at the 
rnds of the branches that grow from the main ilalk ; 
^t)d b^foire thefe have done blowing, the fuckers that 
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arife from the roots wilj exhibit their flower buds at the 
ends. Thefe arc generally larger and fairer than thofc 
that were before in blgjy j and by thefe fuckers a fuc- 
ceffion of flowers ia 5)ften continued ewn until late in 
the autumn. The flowers are produced in double 
branching fpikes, which are larger downwards, diminilh 
' gradually, and end with an obtufe fpikc at the top. 
They are of a pale red colour; ?nd though feparately 
each flower is imail, yet being produced in thefe thick 
Ipikes, four pr five inches long, they have a good look. 
Thefc flowers, with qs, are fucceeded by no ornamental 
fefds. This plant cannot bear a wet fituation. 

2. The ReD'-flowering Spi^ea. will grpw to the 
height of about four feet ; and the branches are covered 
with a purple bark. The leaves grow on thefe without 
t>rder: they are of an oval) lanceojated figure, and un*- 
equally ferrated. Their upper furface is of a fine green 
colour, but th,eir under is downy : tht ftalks, alfo, are 
poflefled of a good (bare of this mealiy kind of patten 
The flowers are produced in July, at the ends of the 
branches, in double branching fpikes, like tbeforucier; 
and being of a bright red colour, make a fine ap« 
jpcarance. 

There is a Variety of this fpccics with white flowers. 

3. Ti^ Hypbricum*leaved Spire a, or Hyperi- 
cum Frutex, will grow to the height of about five or 
iix feet, and has beauty and elegance beyond defcription ; 
not fo much from its natural form of growth, or the 
colour of the bark or leaves, as from the flowers ; for 
the hraiiches are produced irregularly. The older 
Ihoots are covered with a dark brown bark ; thip 
younger ihoots are ftnooth and lighter, and are tinged 
witii red. 1 ht leaves are fmall, though of a pleafing 
dark gKcen colour ; they are produced irregularly otx 
the fhrub, and have their edges entire. 1 he flowerst 
are produc^d in May, almoO: tlic whole length of tlie 
branches : they are of a white colour; aiKl though each 
flower !S feparately fmall, Vet they are colki^ed in 
vmbtls that fit clofe to the branches, which being thus 
ornamented their whole length, fcarceiy any thing but 
flowers, befides the main ilalks, are to be feen ; fb that 
t!)e {hrub has the appearance of one connniKd flower, 
branched out into as many diflferent divilions as there* 
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are twigs ; for every twig ^t a little difiance will look 
tike a long narrow fpike of flowers ; and thef^ being 
all over the (hrub» of a pure white, the ihow they 
then make is delightful. It iickens in a wet fituation. 

4. Spanish Spirea will grow to be about four feet 
high ; and the branches, which are produced irregularly, 
are covered with a dark brown ^ bark. The leaves ar« 
fmall, of a pleafant green colour, and ferratcd at their 
ends. The flowers are produced from the fides of the 
branches, in May ; they grow in ro&ndilh bunches, are 
of a whiter colour than, and being produced nearly the 
whole length of, the branches, make a charming mow» 
like the preceding fort ; from which this appears very 
little to differ, without being ftridlly examined. 

5. Gelder-rose Spirea. Of this fpecies there 
are two yarietiesy called, Virginian Gelder-rofe, and 
Carolina Gelder-rofe. 

Virginian Gelder-rofe will grow to be feven or eight 
feet high. The branches are covered with a darli; 
brown bark, which peels oflF in the winter, and dif* 
covers an inner, which is fmooth, and of a lighter 
colour ; fo tliat in winter this (hrub has a very ragged 
took. The leaves ref^mble thofe of the common 
currant buih, which has occafioned its being called by 
fome the Currant-leaved Gelder-rofe. They are for 
the moft part lobed like them ; though all the leaves 
will 41 ot be alike, fome being divided into more than 
three iobes, whilft others are fcarcely divided at all. 
They are fcrrated at their edges, are of a palifli green 
colour, and placed irregularly on the branches, on long 
green footftalks. The flowers are produced in June, 
at the ends of the branches : they are white at their 
firft opening, and afterwards receive a reddifli tinge, 
which is ftill heightened before they die off. Each 
flower feparately is rather fmajl ; but many of them 
grow together, each having its feparate footftalks, in 
large umbels. The beauty of the Common Hawthorn! 
is known to all ; and it may not be amifs here, as the* 
fimile is jufl, and that the Reader may have a true 
idea of the flowers, to mention, that each flrower fepa- 
rately has the appearance of a fingle. flower of the 
Hawthorn, and that they are produced in bunches. 
Thefe flowers are fucceeded by the fame kind of bunches 

of 
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ef reddifli, cornered fruit, which caiifes a pretty variety 
in the autumn. 

. Carolina Gelder-rofe diflFers very little from the former 
fort. The branches are covered with the fame kind of 
falling bark ; though the leaves are not lobated in the 
fame manner; for thefe will be of different fliapes ; yet 
moft of them are nearly oval, but end in points, and 
arc all unequally ferrated round their edges. The 
flowers of this fort, alfo, are white, but grow in rounder 
and fmaller bunches than the other. They are fuc- 
ceeded by the like kind of cornered fruit, whi^h is of 
a reddiih colour in the autumn. 

^6. Service-leaved Spire a is a (hrub of very low 
growth ; a yard is the higheft we ever yet knew it 
arrive to. The young branches are covered with a 
porplifh bark. Th€ leaves are beautifully pinnated, fo 
as nearly to refemble thofe of the Service Tree. The 
folioles are oblong, and generally about four pair ii| 
number; they are uniformly ferrated, and exceedingly 
ornamental to the fhrub. The flowers are white, and 
produced at the ends of the branches, in July, irt 
panicles, Th^y arc feldom fu^ceeded by fe^s in 
England. « 

The PROPAGATION of all the forts is very eafy. It 
Inay be done by cuttings ; for if the ftrongcft parts of 
the (hoots of the laft fpmme'r's growth be planted in 
Odober, in a (hady border, moll; of them will grow, 
awd become good plants by the autnran ; fo that by 
the autumn after that, they will be very proper plants 
to be fet out to ftand. But if a perfon has only a plant 
or two of a fort, from which he can get but a very few 
cuttings, the bell way is to layer them, and not hazard 
their growing this way ; for although they vvill Jake 
freely, yet {fay$ H anbury) by lome unfeafonablc 
weather, 1 have known whole crops of cuttings of ail 
fmti to fail. Thus, of the many thoufand cuttings of 
ail forts I planted in the winter preceding the dry furar 
mer in 1762, very few grew ; for" although they were 
fhaded and watered, and others planted in (hady bor- 
ders, yet fuch large cracks and chafms would open 
among them (a» they did almoft all over my plantations) 
as to caufe watering tp be of no fervicc ; nay, the more 
1 watered them, the har(ler the mould fet, and tlie 
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diafms became greater; and notw'ith'ftsniding^mkny of 

the cuttings were planted in parts that were poflfefled <5€ 

a natural moifture, yet the crevices there were larger^ 

and the ground harder ; and all attempts to prevent it 

feemed to be in vain. Though this is the nature c€ 

the foil of few nurfcrics, I mention this to ihcw, that 

there is a hazard in planting of cuttings, unlefs the ■ 

feafbn ihould pro^^e good; for this turn I had fcarceljr 

any grew : fo that whatever trees will grow by cutting^, 

,if a Gentleman has only a plant or two, afnd wants to 

have them encreafed, the beft way is to do it by layers ; 

and hence, of, all the for u before mentioned^ if the twigs . 

be but laid in the ground in the autumn, they will have 

good roots by the autumn following, many of wtiich 

will be plants ftrong enough to be planted in thte 

ihrubery, whilft the weaker may be fet in the nurfery 

ground for a year or two, to gain ftrength. Some m, 

thefe forts will throw out fuckers, which will be gqod 

plants when taken up : nay, the firft fort will prt)pagat^ 

itfelf faft enough this way ; for after it has flood a year 

or two, it will throw them out fo vigoroufly, as has 

been before obferved, that in one fummer they will 

grow t6 be as high- as thp whole plant, arid will haVe 

fair flowers at their ends in the autumn. And here the 

. Gardener muft obferve, ' that after this fort is planted 

in the flirubery, the fuckers muft be conftantly cleared 

off the old plants every winter, othcrwife they will 

foon be fo numerous and clofe, as to lofe that beauty 

..which always attends plants that arifc with iingle or 

with few ftems, - 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Pentandria Trlgynla: 
Each flower contains five males and three feaiales. 
There are two Species : 

I. Sr ATHYhJs! A Pinna' ta: The Common Staphv- 
: LEA, or Bladder Nut ; a deciduous Jhrub ; native of 
many parts of Europe. * : 

:. > ' 2. Sta- 
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%. St ATttrttf A Trifi/lia: The Trifoliate Sta- 
FHYLEA, or Bladder Nut ; a dtclduomjhrub ; native 
of Vii^inia* 

!• The Common Staphylea will grow to be eight 
or ten feet high* The older branches are covered with 
a brown bark ; that on the younger fhoots is of a mu^h 
lighter colour* The bark is exceedingly fmooth \ the 
twigs are rery pithy» and when broken have a very 
firong {cent. 1 he buds will be turgid and large early 
in wtoter» as if ready txi burft out of their ilipuli^, and 
begin their (hoots ; this caufes the plant at that feafon 
to have an air of health and verdure, which of couriie 
snuil then be very pleafing. The leaves are pinnated, 
of a light green colour, and, like all others of that 
nature, are very ornamental. They confift of two pair 
of folioles, that are terminated with an odd one ; which 
oecafions this fort being frequently called the Five- 
leaved Bladder Nut. Thefe folioles are tolerably 
large, oblong, pointed, and fland on pretty long foot* 
ilalks. The flowers are produced in lor:ig pendulous 
bunches, from the wings of the leaves ; and are white. 
The buds appear in the fpring, almoft at the firft di- 
viding of tlie ftipulae, though they will not be in full 
blow until May. Thefe flowers are fucocedcd by lar§c 
inflated bladders, in which the feeds are contained, and 
have a very ftriking and fingular look in the autjumn^ 
The nuits of this tree are fmooth, and iaid to be eaten 
&s food hy the poor piopje in fbrac countries. Thegr 
are alfo ulcd by the Catholics, who compofe fomc «if 
their refaiies of them. 

2. The Trifoliate Staphylea grows to about 
the fame height with the former. The elder branches 
will be befprinkled, as it were, all over with grayim 
fpots. The bark on the younger birancUes is perfc<5Hy 
fmooth,' and of a yeilowifli colour. The buds willbd 
fwe^led early in the winter, though they will not be fo 
large and turgid as thofe of the former fort. The leaves 
are trifoliate, and grow by threes oh a footftalk ; which 
has occaiioned this plant being diftinguilhed by th^ 
name .of Three-leaved Bladder Nut. They ape of k 
light green colour i and the folioles are generally piettjr 
large, oval, pointed j and iier rated at their edges. Tl^e 
flower buds appear at the firfl beginning of the J^vds 4o 
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Open in the fpring 5 which has been known to be fomc- 
times fo early as janusary ; though the flowers will not 
be in full blow until May. Thefe flowers, like the 
former, are produced from the fides of the brandies, 
in long pendulous bunches: their colour is white | 
and they are fucc^eded by large inflated bladders, in 
which the feeds are contaiiKcd. The feeds of both 
fpecies ripen well in England. 

Thefe fpecies may be propagated by feeds, layers^ 
or cutting^. 1. The feeds fhould be fown, foon after 
they are ripe, in tlie autumn, three quarters of an itich 
deep, in almoft any fcwt of common garden mould made 
fine. In the fpring fome fhare of tlie plants will ap- 
pear ; though you muft not expeft the whole crop un- 
til the fecond Ipring following : nay, if the fowing of 
the feeds is deferred until the fpring, fcarcely any of 
them will come up until the fpring after. AH the 
fummer the beds muft be kept clear of weeds ; and if 
it (hould prove dry, a gentle watering (hould be givea 
the young plants, which will encreafc their growth* 
The fpring after the remainder of the crop will come 
up; and the bixfinefs of 'weeding muft be contmued 
that fummer. In the aBtomn the two-years-old plants^ 
Should be drawn out and planted in the nurfery, a foot 
afunder, and two feet diftant in the rows ; and in tiw. 
i)egtnning of March the one-year-old feedlings fhould 
be taken up, and planted in the fame manner. The 
ffeafon of deferring the planting out of the younger 
ieedlings is, tliat, being fmail when planted out ia 
autumn, they are often thrown out of the ground by 
the froft, and many of them loft ; whereas of larger 
5>lants there -will be little dapgen After they have ftood 
two -or three years m the nurfery, they will be good 

Slants for any places where they are wanted. 2. Thefe 
irubs may alfo be propagated by layers ; and this mcuft 
jbe performed in the autumn, on the lhoot$ of the pre- 
ceding fummer, by ilittiing them at a joint, and laying 
them in the ground. 1 he making of tliis flrt will W 
.neccfiary, or at leaft the -well breaking of the bark, 
,otl)erwife they will not ^ike root ; and if this be dome 
!with judgment, they will have good roots by the autumn 
'following, many of which will be good plants, and fit 
*for the mruhefy ; whiift the weaker may be planted m 

tlie 
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the nurftry ground for a year or two, to gain ftfengtft/ 
One caution is to be obferved : If the layeFing is to bd 
performed by twitting the young fhoot^ fo as: to break 
the bark, be careful not tor over-do this ; for being very 
pithy, it willkill them to be much twifted ; and if thtf 
bark is not wdl broke, they will not ftrikc root thi^ 
way. 3. Thefe trees are to be encreafed alfo by cuttings ; 
from which they will grow very well. The cuttingS^ 
jnuft be the bottom part of the laft fummer's Ihoot, 
which fliould be planted in Oftober, in a (hady bordef 
of light earth, if the fpring Ihould prove dry, give 
them fome watering, .and there will be little fear but 
that moft of them will grow^ 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Monaddphia Polyandrla t 
Each flower contains many males, and five females \ 
the males being joined in one fet at the bafe. There i^ 
only one Species : \' 

'Stewa'rtia Malacod^ndron : The Stbwartia; tt 
deciduous Jhruh ; n at i ve of V i rgi nia. 

The Stewartia is a fhrub of about eight or ten 
feet growth with us, and the branches, which are pro- 
duced irregularly from the fides of the maiil ftem. ar« 
covered. with a brown bark. The leaves are placed al- 
ternately on the branches, and are of much the fize and 
make of thofe of the Cherry Tree. Thciir upper fur- 
face is of a fine green, though they are lighter ai^ hairy 
underneath, and" have their edges moft acutely ferrated. 
In the beginning of June, this tree will ,be in Wow* 
The flowers are produced from the fides of the branches : 
they are White, and feem to be compofed of five large 
oval petals ; but upon examining them to the bottom, 
we find them joined at the bafe. The flowers have a 
genteel look, are pofleflTed of an air of delicacy ; and 
this being at prefent a very fcarce plant, makes it more 
valuable. It was named Stewarfia in honour of tht 
: ' Right 
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Kight Uoh. the Earl of Bute, as a compliment to his 
great flcill in the fcience of botany. 

This plant is propagated by layers and. feeds. 
I. The young fhoots (hould be layered in aiitumn, by 
making a flit at th^ joint, as is praaifed for Carnation^. 
In the fpring, a tall hedge of fome kind fhould be made 
on the fouth fide of them, bending alfo a little towards 
the eaft and we{l» that they may be fhaded all the (umT 
iner. In dry weather they fhould b$ watered; arid then 
they (hould remain until the March follo^lHg, when 
they (hould be examined to fee if they have (truck rodt ; 
for fometimes they will (Irike^root pretty freely, if fo 
(haded and watered ; and fometimes they have difap-^ 
pointed our expectations after waiting two years i 
though cuttings will fometimes grow. In March* 
however, a fu(ficicnt quantity of pots muft be provided, 
filled with good garden mould, mixed with a (hare of 
drift fand ; and the layers (hould be taken up, whether 
they have (truck root or not^ ahd planted in thefe pots* 
which muft be plunged up id their rims in a bark b^d* 
Thofe layers that have no roots will have tHc parti 
ready for ftriking, aCnd this afliftance will (et them all 
forward ; fo that in a very little time they will becc^ine 
good plants. They muft be hardened as foon as pof- 
fible.to the open air. For this purpofe the pots (hould 
be taken out of the beds, and plunged up to the rita$ 
jin a (hady place ; and though thefe are hardy trees, it 
vrill be proper to take the pots up, Jlnd remove thfem 
into the grecnhoufe, or under fome (belter, for the flrft 
winter. At the latter end of March they may be turned 
QUt of the pots, witli their mould, into the places 
where they are wanted to ftand. 2. Another method 
of propagating thefe plants is from feeds, which we 
receive from aoroad. Thefe (hould be fown in pots o^ 
liglu earth, about half an inch deep, and the po^s 
ihould be plunged up to the rims in a bark bed ; where 
all the advantages of heat, water, and (hade, mtift be 
a(Forded them ; for without tliefc requifites, it is not 
often that they will grow. 
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,. LiNNEA^ 0afs an<J OrJdf, l)ecandria Monogjnia i 
. Each flower contains about teiY or tWelre nlalesli anct 
one female. There is only one' Species : 

Sty'rax OfficinaTn : The Storax TltM ;^ n 
^[talL deciduous Jhrub \ native of Italy, Paleftinc, abd 
. Syria. 

The Styrax, in its native places of growth, wi5 
.arrive to be more th^n twenty feet high; with iw, 
-I .twelve or fourteen feet is the height we may expeft itf 
^^to grow to. . The branches are covered with S fmooth 
grayilh barks and the younger fhoots are of a ftddilh 
V colour. The very wood of t&is tree is finely fcented ; 
. . and in Turkey and other plaees where \\ naturally 
' grows, that fragrant relip called Storax exfqdes from 
ixs -trunk, an incifion being firft made. The virtues' 
. of thisrefin are weH known, and the tree is rendered 
} valuable on that accounts The leaves which orna-* 
r ment the (lender branches, that ai^e produced without 
; order all around, are of a moderate fi^e, and of air 
; oval, pointed figure. Their edges are a little wavipdr 
1 though free from ferratures. They grow on (horC 
t footftalks, without any order, being fometimes bypaicSr 
fometimes fingly, producing a pleafing irregularity.^ 
They, a little refcn^ble the leaves of the QjiiAfee-Trec^ 
and are of two colours j their upper furface is of « 
iiicid.gre^n, but their under is hoary; and this diffe- 
rence of colours niakes a good contraft, efpecially wheti^ 
. waving with the wind, on this charming fweet-fcentrf 
tree. The flowers are produced in June, from th# 
fides of the branches, in bunchesi feven or eight 
flowers will conftitute a tuft. Their form and colouf 
fomewhat ' referable thofe of the Orange Tree, an<t 
their odours are difFufed all around. Thefe flowers are 
fuccecded by no fruit with us ; fo that the height of its 
* beauty \t when it is in full Mow. 

The FE,OPAGATION IS frofli feeds, which we ^ceive 

from; 
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fedm dtrbad. Thcfc muft be fowri ail inch deep, lit 
j>otS of light fandy earth, which pots ftiould be plunged 
m a fhady well fheltered place, tliere to remain until 
the fecbnd fpring after fowing. In March the feeds 
Will be ready to Iprout ; and to affift them, it will be 
neceilar^' to take up' the pots, and fet them up to the 
Hms in a hotbed. When the plants come up^ all 
convenient air muft be given them ; often water; and 
they (hould be hardened foon to the opeaair* Tbey 
fliould be then fet abroad in the Qtadevand in the 
winter fliould be removed into the greonfa^nfe^and 
" placed uncler (belter. ' Iia the fpring it^-will riot be 
neceifary to force thetn a fecond timi^ tathe hotbod ; 
jfor if the pot) are fet in- a (haidy pkce.up.to thexims^ 
and now and then a little * watering. dFoi^xfedthem^ the 

fdants will grow very^ weli^ and make' good -flioots that 
. iimmen Like greenhoufe plants, ab the r.approach of 
winter, they muft be removed intd^lhelter ; and in 
fpriiig they muft be ihbok out of thefe' larger pots, and 
each planted in a feparate fitialler pcit ; ^aad Being well 
" watered, if they tire plunged into a liotbcd^ it will fet 
them growing finely. After they ba^^id had 'help this 
way, they muft be foon hardened, and the potrtakcn 
tip, and let up to the rims in mould in a fhady place. 
In Winter they fhoiild be placed in the greenhoufe as 
before ; and this method muft be continued for fix or 
eight years, treating them exadly as hardy greenhoufe 
plants, and (hiftlng' them iAto frefh pots> as their en- 
treafe of fiie by grbwth requires. By this time they 
will* be woody and ftrong; and may^ then^ the .be- 
ginning of April, be turned out of the pi>ts, with the 
mould, into the places where they are defigned to 
remain.' If the foil be naturally dry and warm, and 
the place well fheltered, nothing but very fevere frofts 
will injure them, efpccially after having flodd a winter 
or two* 
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LiiffiM.Abf Clafs and Order, Diandrla Monogynia: 
Each flower contains two males and one female. There 
ire only two Specie^ : 

1. Syri'sca Vulgafris:. The Common Liz^c; m 
, talldeciimul Jbrub ; native of bgypt. 

a. SYKi'NGAP^r/ftf.- The Persian Lxlac^ a ie- 
d^biottsJiruAi.tatiYt'.ofFtvfiTLi. 

u TheCoMMON or Ecypti ajn Lilac. The Farh- 
: tics.of this Species are. 

The Purple Lilac, 
The Bhic Lilac, 
/ The White Lilac. 

'I'hc Pfhfle Lilac generally rifes to the higheft fixC; of 
imy of the three forts, though , the height of all of 
than is eitbct greater or lefs» according to the foil in 
which they are planted. The Purple, in good light, 
rich earth, will grow to be iixteeu or twenty feet high j 
and the others, in the fame fort of mouldy nearly as 
high. The Purple Lilac is naturally of an upright 
growth, though it fooil divides into branches; and 
thefe al£[>, as the tree grows older, into others, all of 
which are covered with a fmooth, brownifti bark. All 
winter tlte plant has a bold and healthy look, occafioned 
by the large and turgid purplilh buds, which will have 
begun to (well early the preceding fummer, and which 
will burft forth into leaf foon in the fpring follow4i^. 
The leaves, are large and fmooth, and of a pleafanr 
dark green colour. They are of an oval, cordatfd 
figure, end in acute points, and grow oppofite by pairs 
on the branches. The flowers will be produced in 
May, at the end of the fame fpring's (hoot,- in very 
arge and almoft conical bunches. They are of a pur- 
fViih colour, are clofely fdaced, and the number of 
which each bunch is compofed is very great. " I haver 
mcafured a bunch of them, fays Han bury, a foot 
ong ; and can any thing be thought to excel fudi t . 

, profii- 
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profufiqn of flowers, in its aggregate ftatc, of which 
carfi dtrftcr is compofed ! But many of theft flowers 
appear all over the tree, mixed in an eafy manner 
among the delightful leaves ; fome peeping as it were 
above them, and feVeral reclining their tops, to make 
the appearance ftiU more free and eafy. The value of ' 
tliefc flowers is ftill heightened by their delightful fra*- 
grange ; and when their blow is over, which it will be 
in a fortnight or three weeks, they have paid us their 
tribute, except what they afford from tbmr leaves and - 
manner of growth 5 for they are fucceeded by feed 
veflTels, of fuch a colour ana nature as none but the 
curious botanilt can find any pleafurc in obferving." , 

TJie Bfue Lilac differs in no refpeft from the Purple^ 
except that the branches are rather more flender and 
lefscreft, and that it feldom rifes higher than twelve 
or fourteen feet. The branches are covered with a 
fmooth bfownifh bark ; and thq buds in the winter 
will be turgid like the, former, though fmallcr ; and 
they, as well as the young Ihoots, will have a blueifh 
tinge. The leaves are exaftly like the preceding fort, 
though they will have^a caft of blue. The flowers* are 
produced in May, in i^ot quite fuch large bunches as 
the former fort ; the bunches will be alfo loofe. They 
are of a fine blue colour, and admirably fcented ; and 
the preference is to be given with juftice to neither of 
tliele trees. 

The H^'hite Lilac kerns rather a ftilFer plant than the 
Blue^ and the branches grow more ereft than any of the 
forts. Theyoung branches are covered with a fmooth light 
coloured bark ; and in winter the buds, which will be 
lai'ge and turgid, are of a herbaceous yellow colour^ 
by which this fort at that feafon may be eafily difiin* 
gv^ilhed from the others. The leaves are of tne fame 
figure and n^iture, though their colour is lighter, there- 
l^y making a variety. The flowers arc of a fine white 
colour ; and are produced in the fame kind of large 
clofe panicles as the others, which flknd upright. 
They are vefy fair, and, in the bunches, arie fet very 
clofely together, which caufes them to be more creft 
than either of the two former forts. Thus may any 
perfon who has never feen thefe trees form an idea of 
their beauty when in Wow ; which will be Very early. 
- C c 3 wfcten^: 
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when the plants are fmall ; for they will begio flower^ . 
iiig at the hciglit, of four or five feet, aqd will every 
year after afford greater, plenty of flowers as they advance 
in growth. The bunches generally grow by pairs, 
two at the end of the fame fpring (hoot, though of 
unequal fize, the oi^e being generally nmcb (firger than 
the other. 

2. The Pehsian LiILAc. The Farieties of this fpe^ - 
cies are : . • 
The Common Perfian Lilac (or Peyfian Jafmine), 

The White Perfian Lilac, 

'The JJlue Pierfian Lilac, 

The Cut4ea(Ved Perfian Lilac, 
' The Commen Perfian Lilac feldora grows higher thar^ 
five feet, and is deetne^ a moft delightful flowering 
fbrub. Thfe branches are long, fiender, flexible, and 
covered with a fmopth brow^nifh bark* with a blueifli 
tinge, on which are often feveral yellowifh pundtules. 
The buds will be larg? and turgid in winter ; and ^thc 
leaves and flower buds will come out early in fpring. 
The leaves are of a lanceolated figure, of a fine greei> 
colour, and grow oppofitc. by pairs on thp branches. 
The flowers will be in full blow before the end of May. 
They are of a blueiih cplour, and are prpduced in the 
fame kind of panicles as the other forts, though they 
will be fmailer and Ipofer. Their odour is more height- 
ened than that of the others ^ and the fhrub, on the 
^ whole, is very valuable, thqugh now pretty common. 
The long flexible branches have a natuijd tendency to 
hang downwards ;• and when in blow their bunches of 
flowers v/ill greatly encreafe this tendency ; on which 
account it wiU be proper to place a few flicks to fupport 
them, which may be difpofed in fuch a manner as to 
cfcape notice, unief^ by the niceft ex^jnjiner ; and this 
will be proper, as the leeing the branches tied to flicks 
in full view^ woulcl fhew a degree pf flifFnefs which 
would not look well, 

pFhite Perfian Lilac will grow to the fame heighf 
with the former. The leaves, buds, and (hoots are of 
a lighter colour. It. produces its flowers at the end of 
May, in the fame kind of panicles as the other (though 
thefe ar^ of a white ^olqur}^ and poflTelTed of the fame 
heightened oidour. 

Blue 
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Blui Perjtan hUac differs from the preceding, in that 
the flowers are of a deep blue colour, thei;eby caofing a • 
pleating variety on that account. 

^Cut-leaved r*rfian ii/cir affords the greateft variety by 
Its leaves ; though the bark is rather darker, and the 
twigsTeem flendercr, and are ftill more pendulous than 
the other forts. The leaves of this fort are divided, 
alinoft to the midrib, into an uncertain number of 
Segments ; and as this occafions them to have a diffe- 
rent, an unfrequent and a lingular look, the value of 
the plant is much heightened on their account^ par- 
ticularly as it is in no jrefpeft diminished in the elegance 
and fragrance of its flowers. 

The bcfl way of propagating all thefe forts is by 
layers ; for if'^tbis work be performed in autumn, on 
the young fhoots, they will be good plants by the 
aurtumn following. This method is particularly to be 
preferred in the firft three forts of Lilacs, as they natu- 
rally throw out fuch plenty of fuckers as to weaken, -^ 
unl^fs conilaiuly ta^en off, and diminilh the beauty of 
the mother plants. Plants raifcd by layering will be 
}efs liable to throw out fuckers, and confequently will 
be more valuable. The common way, indeed, is to 
take up the fuckers, and plant them in the nurfery for ' 
a y^ar or two, and then let them out finally i but thefe 
plants will not be fo valuable as the others, as they 
will be more liable to produce fuckers, which to the 
Gardener, when he has got a fuf&cient flock of plants, 
become very troublefome. 

' The Perfian forts being lefs liable to put up fuckers, / 
may not only be cncreafed by layers ; but when they do ' 
throw out any, the fuckers may be taken up, and 
deemed good plants. Cuttings of thefe forts, alfo, 
planted in Auguft, in a ihady moift place, will often 
grow. 

The Pcrfian Lilacs never produce feeds with us, but 
the firft three forts do ; and by thefe the plants may 
be encreafed \ which alfo is a good method. The feeds 
ripen in the autumn ; and in Odober they Ihould be 
fown. Thev are rather fmall ; and therefore the mould 
pf the bedsfnould be very fine, and they fhould be cover- 
ed over lightly. Jn the fpring they will come up, and 
vrill want no other care than wcedmg* In the fpring 
. C c 4 following 
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following they mAJ be planted in thp nucfcry, <i foot 
afunder, and two feet diltant in the rows ; and here 
tlicy may iland two or three years, when they will be 
of a proper fizp tp be iSnally planted ou^> and wrll flower 
in a year or two after. The differences of all thefe threq 
ibrts arc generally permanent from feeds ; fo tliat a 
perfon may fow them >yith rcafonable hopes of obtaiH-f 
ine the fort^ the fceds were gatiiered from. 
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LiNNEAK Claf? aqd 0.xd,t\^ ' Pentandria Trigyma i 
E?ch flower contains five males an^ three femalesl 
There are only two Species ; ' 

1. TVmabix Gafllica: The French Tamarisi^v 
« tall diciduous Jbruk} native of Ffancc, Italy^ and 
Spain. 

2. TA'uK^ixQerma(nica : The GERMAN Tama- 
risk ; a deciduous Jhruh \ * native of low ' ovefflowe^ 
places in Germany. 

I. The French Tamarisk will grow to the height 
of about fourteen feef. The brandies are few, anJ 
fpread abroad in an irregular manner, fome being up- 
^ right, others horizontal, whilft others decline with' 
.' their ends towards the earth. The* bark is fmooth, 
ajfid of a deep red or purplidi colour next the fun; 
but on the bppofite fide of the brancli of a pale brown.' 
The leaves arc rather of a pale green, and very beauti- 
ful; They arc very narrow; and upon examining 
tfeem we find them fcaly in a fine degree. The 
flowers vviir be produced in plenty at the ends of the 
branches: They grow in feemingly very large loofe 
panicles \ but on examining them, we fyidi that each 
is compofed of numerous compleat flowers, ' which 
grow in fpikes, and are produced near the extremities of 
the branches on tht flender twigs allarpund. Each of 
thefe fpikes feparately is but fmall;* and they are of a 
jak red colour. The flowers of each fpike are excecd- 
■' • ' ingly 
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f ngly fimll ; and the number of iUmli^a is five, which 
fiiffers from' the other fpecies by only having half the r 
number. This fort flowers in July, and wc have « 
known it in full blow in September, and fQnf^etin^e^ ii\ , 
O3ober, and even November) when the weather has 
bepn all along mild. Nothing o|hamental fu^ceed^ thp 
blow. 

2. The German Tamarisk Is of lower growth, 
fpldom afpiring higher than eight or ten feet. It is a 
pore regular tree than the former, as the branches all 
hatprally grow in an upright pofition. They are very 
brittle, are fcented, ai^jl coypred vith a fmooth yel- 
lowiOi bark. Tlie leaves have a fcaly appearance, and 
ftand much clofer together than thofeof the other fort ; 
They are of an exceedingly light-green colour, and very 
orn^me}ita(. 'fhc flowers are produced in Joly, at the 
ehds'of the branches, in long loofe fpikcs« Each icpa- ' 
rate flower is fmall, though tiiuch larger than the other 
foit, and IS poflefled of ten ftamina, which arc alter- " 
Ihtely Ihortcr. Thefe fpikes attra^ the attentioa 
when in blow, and are acknowledged by all to havem 
jSne look -, neither is the noble appearance loft wlien 
the flowers are faded ; but it is continued in the fpikes 
even until the feeds are ripe, which then feem to di&i 
f«lve into a ftiattered dpwn and fcales. 
' 'The' PROP Vg AT JON of thefc forts is very eafy: 
Every cutting will grow that is fet in winter, and will 
be a good plant by the autumn following. The en- 
creaiing of thefe forts by layers has been recommended ; 
but this is bad advice, not only as being unncceflary 
tropble, when they will grow fo freely by cuttings, but 
becaufe layers of this tree very often will not ftrike root 
at all. We have layered them, and found them, after 
lying two year§, without s^ny roots ; and the wound 
bein^ grown' up, differed frofn the other branches only 
!n that the mould had a little altered the colour of the 
bark ; whi^h ihduld 'Warn all perfons who want a ftock 
of thefe plants^ to beware ot layering : and this, no 
doubt, they will do w|ipn we aiTvire them the cuttings 
will ftrike root as freely ^$tbpfe of the Common Willpv. 
The beff time for the work is October, though any 
time of the winter will do. The cuttings fhould be 
^'ftbe laft fummer's fhoot; and a moift part qf the 

garde^ 
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garden is mod eligible for them to be planted in'. Ii^ 
two years they will be good plants for the wildcrnefs or 
fhrubery, and may then be planted out in almoft any 
foUU though they belt like a light moifl earth, efpecially 
the German fort ; as in other countries, . where it 
grows^ naturally, it }s%ener^y found in low watery 
jp;rounds. 
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. LiVNEAK Clafs and Order, Diotria Hexandria ; . 
Male flowers containing.iix parts> and feniale flo>versr 
. containing one part \ upon difttn£t plants. There are 
only two Spec; £s : 

1. Ta'mus. Commvfnh : The Common Blaci^ 
Bkiony; a climber \ jiative of £ngland> South of Eu- 
rope, and the Eaft. 

2. TA'hAVsCri'tica: The.CaETAN Blaci^ Bkiony ; 
a-^Iimbjor ; native of Crete, 

1. The Common Black Bi^iony. This has a 
very thick flcfliy root, full of a vifcous juice, blackifli 
witboutt white within, and from which ilTue nurne-^ 
rous ileader twining flfilks, which ^rind about them* 
felves, or any thing that is near them, and will mount, 

. if fupported, about twelve ftct high. The leaves 
are heart-ihaped, fmootli, undivided, of a fhiniiig 
green colour, and grow alternately on th? ftalHs. I'ho 
dowers come out from the (Ides of the ftalks in 
long bunches* They are fmall, of a wbitifh colour, 
appear in June and July> and tlie female? are fucceeded 
by round red berries, which ripen in the autumn. ♦ 

There is a Variety of this with brown, and an9ther 
with black berries. / 

2. Cretan Black Briony. This has a large,, 
flelhy root, from which iflue many ilender twining 
branches, which, if fupported, will rife to about the 
height of the former. The leaves, are trifid, or divi- 
ded into three lobes. They are of a good green colour, 

fmooth^ 
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fmoothy and grow alternately on the branches. Th<j^. 
flowers come out in bunches, from the fides of the 
tranches. They appear about the fame time as the 
former ; and are fujcceeded by the like kind pf fed 
berries. 

The PROPAGATION of both thefe forts is very eafy ; 
It is effefted by parting the roots, or fowing the feeds^ 
J. The bcft time of parting the roots is early in the 
^utumn, that they may be eftabiilhed in their hew 
iituation before tne frofts come on. a. The feeds 
alfo ihould be fown in the autumn, foon after they are 
ripe, othcrwife they will often lie until the fecond ' 
fpring before they m^ke their appearai^pe. A very few of 
thefe plants in the Ihrubery quarters will be fumcient. 
The beft way is to ivell dig the grouqd under the trees 
or bulhes where you chufe they ihould grow j then put 
five or fix berries in a place, covering them over about 
half an inch depth of mould. They will readify come 
up, will twill about the trees, and (hew themfelves 
to greater i^dyantagp than when dircdled by art in ti\tix 
fpurfe. 
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Lif^KEAV Claff and Order, Dloecia Monadelphia: 
Male flowery containing many {lamina joined in one 
fet at the bafe, and female flowers containing one pif- 
tUlum ; upon diflind plants. There are two Sp£ci£s : 
Ta'xus Nucifera : anq 

Ta'xus Baccefta: The Yew; an, evergreen tree\ 
faid to be a native of Britain, and moft parts of Europe. 
\x grows alfo in Canada. 

The Yew will grow toagreatfize. Evelyn mentions 
fome very large ones in his time •, and Mr. Pennant, 
in a Tour in Scotland, took notice of a Yew in Fothcr- 
ingall church-yard, the ruins of which girted fifty-fix 
feet and a half. T he leaves of thi$ tree form perfcft 
feathers : the young leaflets are of a pale yellowim hoe; 

but 
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but the old leaves are of a darker green. Having bcett 
accuflonied to lee this tree, cither as a fubjeft of tor- 
ture or a companipn of the dead, and generally in an 
old declining and frequently difeafed ftate, we are 
cither wholly unacquainted with its natural beauties, or 
overlook them. If, however, the Yew, Handing fingly, 
be fuffered to form its own head, it becomes ornamental 
in a fuperior degree ; it throws out its lower branches 
to a great extent ; and, (hooting upwards, takesaftrik' 
ingly conical outline ; putting on a loofe genteel ap- 
pearance- 'ri)e timber of the Yew is tov^gh and 
durable. EvEf-VN enumerates its u/es : *• Befides the 
ufes of the wood for bows (for which theclofc and 
more deeply dyed i$ beft) the artifts in box, cabinet 
makers, and inlayers, moft gladly employ it ; and in 
Germany they ufe to wainfcpt their ftoves with boards 
elf this material : alfo for the cogs of mills, poft.s to be 
iet in moift grounds, and cverlaftipg axle-trees, there 
is none to be^coqi pared with it ; like wife for the- bodies 
of tutcs, Jheorhqes, bowls, wheels, and pins for 
piiHeys J yea, and for tankards to cfr4nk out of." He 
mentions whole woods of thefe trees divers miles in 
pircuit, growing in the neghbourhood of BoxHill, in 
Surrey. Thele woods, or rather« we apprehend, 
f/anicitionsj have lately been taken down (a few ftandards 
excepted) ; and the timber of fuch trees as wece foun4 
inrerc fold to the cabinet inal^^rs aj very high prices, for 
i^ilaying : one tree in particular was valued at a hundred 
pounds, and half of it was aftually fold for fifty. 
The leaft valuable were cut up into gatcpofts ; which 
arc expeftcd te Lift for ages : even ftakes made fforn 
the tof>s of Yew have been known to ftand for a nurr^'- 
bcr of years. We do not mention thefe circumftances 
as an inducement for making plantations of Yew, fq 
much as hints to thofe vvho»may have Yew Trees in 
their poffcfficn. Indeed, orr^mental and ufeful as the 
Yew Tree undoubtedly is, there is one great objedion 
tcl piantir.git: we mean its poifonous effefts upon 
cattle. Iti'scbfervable, however, that in the exten- 
ihc Yew phntatiorts ahovementioncd cattle were admit- 
ted with ippuniry, andliill range amongft the ftraggler^ 
iLat are left, without any evij confcquence. 1 hey are 
^?row-fcdtc tiie very >c\t- : flieep are particularly fond of 
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the leaves, and, when the ground is covered with fnow, 
will ftand upon their hind legs, and devour them as 
Jiigh as they can reach. Hanbury, fpeaking of this 
matter, fays, ** It has been thought dangerous to turn 
cattle into fields where Yew Trees grow ; but I believe, 
no beads will touch them, unlefs compelled by extreme 
hunger. It is true, fcveral have loft both horfes and 
cows by their eating the leaves of this tree ; but this 
accident muft be attributed either to tlie abovementioned 
caufe, or to the Gardener having thrown the clippings 
carelcfsly in places where cattle come ; who, panic a- 
krly cows, will eat them when. about half dry asgree- 
dily as new hay. By focb an accident* viji. a (jardener's 
Jiaving thrown the cHppings of a Yew Tree over the wall, 
a neighbouring farmer of nxine loft feven or eight- of 
his be|l cattle J which ought to be a caution to all Gar-' 
deners, wlienever thcfe trees are cut, to be careful that 
the clippings be either carried in for the fire or buried.^* 
The PROPAGATION of this tree is. from feeds. In 
autumn when the feeds are ripe, a fuiEcient' quantity 
fhould be gathered; and being firft cleared' of4:b*eir 
mucilage, let them be fown neatly, in beds about half 
an inch deep. By being thus expeditious in planting 
them, many will come up the next fpring ; whereas* 
if the feeds are kept out of the ground till February, 
the plants will not appear until the fpring after. Dur- 
ing the fummer the beds muft be kept clean from weeds ; 
and if the weather fliould prove, very dry, now and 
then watered. This will promote the growth of the 
hidden feeds, and at the fpring may be expefted a gene- 
ral crop. The plants being come up> no other care 
will be neceflary, for two years, tlian keeping the 
'beds weeded, and ^efrelhing tliem in dry weather with 
gentle watering. After they have gained ftrength.in 
thcfe^ beds by ftanding two years, a piece of ground 
muft be prepared for them, in which they fliould be 
planted at a foot afunder. Here they may flind for 
three or four years, and may be then planted where 
theyaredefigned to remain, or fetout in the nurfery in 
rows two feet afunder, and three feet diftance ii^.thc 
rows, in order to be trained for hedges, or raifed to a 
good Iwe to be planted out for Itandard^. . : 

"T&re 



yiKtezre two FaHetiei : one with Very Jhort. kayeii 
■rtd another witK ftriped leaves, Thefe are encreafed 
by layers^ and the ftrrpcd fortg Hanbury tells us, muft 
t)c fet in a very barren foil, or it will foon beGorhe 
^aini 
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t^rr^NEAN Ctafs ^r\i Order, McHotda Monadilphiai 
Itfalc flowers containing four parts joined at the bafc; 
fcnd female flowers cohtainirig one part ; upon the fame 
plant. There are four Species : Twd of them arc 
its follow J 

i. Thu'ya OcctdentUlu : The Common, Arbor 
Vit/E j an evergrnn tree or jhruh ; liativ^e of the moift 
fwaropy parts of America and Siberia. 

%• Thu*ya OruntdlU ; The Chinese Airbor Vi- 
Xll'y an evergreen tret or Jhruh ; native of Chinia. 

I. 1 he Common Arbor Vit^ will rife to thirty 
or fony feet high. The leaves of this tree are peculi-i 
arly forined, the leaflets being broad, and, in an ad- 
Vanced ftatc of the tree, thinly feattered : wheii bruifcd 
they emit a ftrong» and, to moil pcople^very difagreeabte 
fccnt. In a youthful Ihrob-like ftate, the TChuya 
Hevetthelefs givca nb unpleaiing variety, arid may be 
»dmittedaroongfttfr»fim^«/^//. Evelyn andHANBORY 
itrange it amongft Fofcft Trees ; and in Canada, the 
Indians, we are told, apply it to many vfes. Han^ury 
tells us ** the wood is re'ddifh, firm, and refinous; fo 
that we may eafily judge of its value for curiofities of 
moft fosts when worked up by the refpeftive artificers 
of turijery^ joiners, cabinet makers, &*c." He fcems, 
however, to fpeak from theory rather than from expe- 
rience. 

The Arbor Vitae is to be propagated cithef* from 
feeds, layers, or cuttings, the former of v/hich produce' 
the bcft trees, though the two latter methods of propa- 
gating are more generally praftifed. i. In order to 
piQf agate this tree from feeds, tlicfc laft itiould be 

gathered 
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-tgatliiered at fo6n as they are quite ripe,_wticb will be 
by the beginning of Odtober. They muft be fowrt in 
pots or boxes of light fine earth, being covered about a 
quarter of an inch cJcep." The boxes Ihould inYmedi- 
ately after be put in a weUfheltered place, fo that the 
feeds in thcm^ whilft they afe preparing to difclofe, 
may not bc^deftroyed by viokht frofts. * Being thus 
proiedled till the month of February, they muft" be 
Drought out, and fct along a South wall, that the furl 
warming the mould may fct the powers of vegetation 
lit work ; aqd whenever feverc weather is expefted, 
thiCy Ihculd be removed into their Ihelter, but muft be 
brought out agiiin when the 'fine fpringin'g * weather 
returns. With this care^ the plants will cortie up in 
the fpring ; whilft, without it, they frequently lie until 
the fecond fpring before they make their appearance, 
by which, negleft one year is loft. When the young 
plants are up, and all danger of the froft is ceafed, tliey" 
Ihould be fct in the fliade where they can have the freo 
air; ^ud in this place they may remain all fumraer* 
^During that feafoni little water mould be given themj 
keeping them clean from weeds is the principal tfoublc 
they will caufe. By the autumn they will have made a 
poor ftioot ; for this reafon they mould continue in 
their pots or boxes, which muft be plaieed in the fame 
Iheltered fituation they had at firft, where they may 
remain all winter. In the fpring they may be brought 
out into the fun again, to re?.p the benefit of his 
influence at that feafon ; and if they are fet in ^heXhadc 
at the beginning of May to remain there all fflmmer^ 
it will forward their growth. The. fpring following, 
Dcing then two-years-old feedlings, they fhould be 
taken out of the boxes, and planted in beds nine inches 
afpnder. Here they may ftaiid two years, before they 
are fet in the nurfery. When they are taken from thefe 
beds with this intent, a moift feafon ought always to 
be luadc choice of, and they fho.uld be planted a foot 
and a half afunder, and two feet and a half diftance in 
the ro^s, where they may ftand til} they are fet put to 
temain. a. In oriei to propagate this tree from layers, 
Hie ground fliould be dug, and made light round about 
the ftools, and the branches laid down {o deep as that 
tfaie top eyes ixiay but juft peep above the ground, .all 

'^ being 
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being of the young wood. But if it fliould (o happto, 
that a few of the laft year's fhoots on the branches 
Ibould have fhot out vigorouily, and that there are 
many healthy twigs which would make good layers^ 
that are not fo*long} in order to have the greater 
plenty of layers, and that the Ihorter fhoots mav not 
be buried, it will be ^oper to Ihortcn the longeft, fo 
'that, being all laid in the ground, their nofes mayjuft 
appear above the furface. This will be a means ofpre- 
fcrving every twig, and confcquently of propagating 
the greater number of plants from the fame ftooL 
When thefe plants are layered, the (hoots ought to 
have a gentle twift or a fmall nick ; for without this 
they will not always ftrike root : nay, if the land is 
ftrong and heavy, it is great odds but y^u find them 
without root, as you laid them, only grown bigger. 
Thus*will one year be loft, which (he*s the neceffity 
of obferving thefe precautions. Being layered in this 
manner in the autumn, by the autumn following they 
will have taken root ; and in the fpring, when the 

; fevcre frofts are paft, they may be takqn from the ftoqls, 
and planted in the nurfcry, at the diftance direSed JFor 
the leedlings. 3. In order to propagate thefe trees from 
cuttings, young (hoots fliould be tjucen from the tre,es 
in Auguft, if rain has fallen -, if not, the bufincfs muft 
be deferred till it docs ; for work of this kind (hould 
never be performed till the early autumnal rains have 
fallen upon the earth, and made it cool and moift. 
All thefe cuttings ought to be of the laft year's (hoot ; 
and if a bit of the old wood be left at the end of each« 

' it will encreafe the certainty of (uccefs. The.(ituatroii 
thefe cuttings (hould have ought to be' fhady and well 
flieltered j and thp foil in which they are planted, to 
enfiire the greater fuccefs, (hould be a red loam. They 
may be planted almoft as thick as you plcafc ; not 
more, however, than four or five inches afunder, in 
rows ; the rows may be a foot and a half diftance from 
each other ; and after they ate planted, a little litfcr nlay 
he Jtid between the rows, to keep the froft out of tlic 
ground in winter, and the fun from over-drying th*m 
m the fummer. This litter will not only keep do^n 
the weeds^but will fave the trouble <tfwaterfng,* which 
will be much bcttm* for«tbe f)lantar',< for thefer yoffrfg 

plants^ 
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plants, juft llriking root, do not much like watering, 
at leaft not in great pleilty, as it often caufes the. tender 
fibres to rot at firft linking, and fo deflroys the young 
plant. In oiie year thefe cuttings will have good roots ; 
lb that the litter may be taken away, arid the furface of* 
the earth turned over in the fpring» which will cherifh 
the ^ants, and prepare them to fhdot vigoroufly the 
fucce^Jing fummer^ In the autumn, being then two 
years Md, they may be taken up, and planted in the 
hurfery) at the diuance directed for the feedlings and 
layers. After they are planted in the tlurfery, they will 
require nothing more than the ufual care of keeping 
them clean from weeds, and digging between the rows 
in winter, till they arc planted where they are to re* 
main. This plant bears a very moill fituation. 

Oftober is the beft month for planting out thcfc* 
trees, though any of the winter or fpring months will 
anfwer. When they are planted, they fhould be fet at 
yard afunder, and thinned and managed a^ has been all 
along direfted for others which are nearly of the fame 
growth. The Arbor Vitae gives great richnefs to tufts 
and mafles of fhrubs : it is full, yet flowing in feather- 
like tuftlets. 

There is a Variety of this tree difcovered by Mn 

Hanbury, which he has named The American Sweet- 

^ fcented Arbor Vita : this feems to remove a principal 

objeftion to the Common fort ; namely, the difagree- 

* ablenefs-of its fmefl. He fays, '* It came up from lome 

fcattered feeds at the bottom of a box I had from Penn- 

glvania. It has the fame dulky look in winter as the 
ommon fort, though it is better furniflied with 
branches ; neither are they produced fo horizontally, or 
hang down in the manner of the Common fort. What 
makes this fort moft valuable is the property of its- 
Jeaves ;' for being bruifed, they emit a moft refrefhihi- 
odour, which is by many fuppofed to be as fir^e an aro- 
hiatic as any we have ; whereas the leaves of the othe 
forts being bruifed, to moft people are foetid arid dis- 
agreeable. Whether this property will ht continued 
by feeds, I have not yet experienced." 

2. The Chinese Arbor Vit^ is a much more 
beautiful plant than the Common fpecies j for its. 
branches are more numerous, and grow iri a more pic- 

Vot* 11. D d turefquc 
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turefque ereflr manner, and the leaves are of a fine 
pleafaat light green colour ; whereas thofe of the other 
in winter are of a dark difagreeable green, inclined to a 
dulky brown, which is the worft property of this tree 
in the winter fcafon. The brai>cl^s of the Common 
Arbor Vita! are of a dark brown colour, and the bark 
on the young branches is fmooth ; the bark of the 
Chinefe is alfo fmooth, and of a light brown. The 
leaves of this fort, like the others, arc imbricated, that 
is, they grow over each other ; but they are more nu- 
merous and fmalier, and grow dofer together ; and 
being of fo fine a green, which eoiitinues all winter, 
makes this fort the moft valuable^ though not to the 
rejeftion of the others, even in pleafurable plantations; 
for thofe caufe good variety by tiiieir manner of growth, 
as well as the colour of their leaves. The flowers of 
none of the forts have any beauty ; they have male» 
and females diftin£l; and the females of the Common 
Arbor Vitae are fucceeded by fmpoth cones, whereas^, 
the cones of the Chinefe fort are rugged. They arc 
larger than the Common fort, and are of a fine gray 
colour. 

This fpecies, as well as the Swect-fcented fort, may 
be PROPAGATED by layers and cuttings, as has b^en 
direfied above for the Common fort. 
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LiKNEAN Clafs and Order, Polyandria Monogyma: 
Each flower contains many males and one femalcr 
There arc only two Species : 

I. Ti'tiA Eurofafa : The European Lime, or the 
Linden Tree j a tall deciduous tree ; native, it is faid, 
of England, and moft parts of Europe. 

it. Ti'hiA Jmerica'na : liht American Lime; d 
deciduous tree ; native of Virginia and Canada. 

I. The European Lime will grow to eighty or 
ninety feet high, and from twenty to thirty feet irt 

cir- 
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tirciimftrence. ',The foliage is peculiarly foft and 
delicate, and its flowers fwect in the extreme. It natti- 
. rally forms a moft perfeftly elliptical head ; and even iri 
winter its general appearance is rendered pleaiing, by 
the elegance of its long flender twigs. As ftandardsi 
cfpecially in a rich deep foil, Lihies are peculiarly eli- 
gible; they are, in lufch fituations, of very quick 
growth, and except the Oik and the Efculus, few or no 
trees exceed them in ^int of ornamcnL The wood oi 
the Lime is light, foft, aiid peculiarly fine grained : it 
ranks with that of the Sycamore and the Boplaf, and 
may ferve iipon many occafions as a fubftitute foi: the 
Beech ; indeed, in one point of view, it fefcros to eitceed 
any of thofe woods, and flands upon its own baCs ; 
namely, for the purpofe of the carver ; we cannpt, 
however, upon the whole, recommend it in general 
terms to the planter as a timber tree : land, fuch is this 
tree requires to render it of quick growth, ought rather^ 
to be applied to the more ulcful purpofe bf hulbandry, 
or, if convenient or neceffary to be planted, fhould be 
occupied by the more valuable Oak or Alh 5. for which 
necclfarv wopds, a certain and perpetual market may be 
cxpeftca- 

The European fpccies affords fcveral Farletiei i as; 
The Narrow-leaved Mountain Lime, 
• The Broader-leaved Mountain Lime> 
The Elm-leaved Lime, 
The Green-twigged Lime, 
The Red-twigged Lime. 

All thefe are very inconfiderable differences ; and 
though, if nicely oblerved, they caufe fome variety, yet 
that is fo fmall as not to dcferVe much pains to procure 
them, except the Red-twigged fort, which of all others 
is the moft beautiful ; becaufe, when divefted of their 
leaves, its young branches exhibit their fine fmootR 
red bark all winter, which has a pleafing effeft in all 
places ; though in the younger plants this effeft willbc 
hiore ftriking and delightful, as the bark only is red of 
the laft year's (hoots ; and the fmaller the plants are, 
the more of thefe and the lefs of older wood the com- 
pofition of the tree will be ; v;heTeas, when the trees 
get older, the twigs will be fhorter and lefs vifible ; and 
, though ftfU of a red colour, yet not of fo delicate a red 
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as the yonng p^lants wear on their bark at firft. Some-* 
times thefe trees will ruji away from their colour, and 
grow with green branches ; but as this is not comntoii, 
the Red-twigged fort muft be ftill allowed to be prefe- 
rable to all others ; and the feeds of this muft always 
be fown for the raifing of forts. 

The PROPAGATION of the £uropean Lime is 
froni feeds, cuttings, and layers. Hanbury, however, 
fays, " That trees from layers or cuttings never grow 
fo bandfome nor fo faft as thofe from feeds. Thefe 
Ihouid be gathered from thriving healthy trees of the 
true Red' twigged kind ; and then by far the grcateft 
part of the young plants will be of that fort. The feeds 
will be ripe in Oftober ; and let a dry day be made 
choice of for gathering them. As the feeds grow at the 
extremity of the branches, and as it would be tedious to 
gather them with the hand, they may be beaten dowu 
by a long pole, having a large winnowing fheet, or fome 
fuch thing, fpread under tlie tree to receive them. 

When you have got a' fuificient quantity, fpread them 
in a dry place, for a few days, and then fow them. Th^ 
manner of fowing.them is in beds of rich mould, about 
an inch deep, and about an inch afunder all over the 
bed. The plants will appear the firft fpring, and fhould 
ftand in the feminary two years, when they ftiould be 
removed to the nurfery, planting them in rows, about 
two feet and a half afunder, and a foot and a half in the 
i:ows ; and here they may remain until wanted for ufe. 

2. The American Lime. Of this fpecies alfa 
there are a Variety or two, which indeed differ very 
little in appearance from any of the Common European 
forts ; for the leaves are heart-fhaped like theirs. There 
are a larger and a fmaller leaved fort. Their edges arc 
finely ferrated, and end in apute. points. Thefe beau- 
tifully cordated leaves, that thus run into acute points, 
have their under furface of a paler green than their 
upper. The larger leaved kind is by fer the fineft fort , 
and the branches vary froi^ all others of this genus, in 
that they are covered with a dark brown bark. The 
flowers excite no attention in the. Gardener ^ but the 
Botanift is delighted when he finds they are furnilhed 
with ne^^aria, whereas the flowers of our Common 
Lime Tree have none. The flowers are produced art 

bunches y 
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bunches, like our Common fort, but make no better 
figure. They are very fragrant ; and are fucceeded b^ 
coriaceous capfules 5 containing the feeds. 

The PROPAGATION of this fpecies' is the fame as that 
of the European fort, if feeds can be procured from 
abroad; if not, a few plants muft be obtained. Thefe 
fliould be planted in a light rich foil, if fuch can be had, 
for in fuch rhey (hoot the ftrongeft ; though almoftany 
other will do. After thefe plants have flood a year or 
two, th'^y (hould be headed near the ground, for ftools. 
They will then fhoot out many young branches from 
thefe, which may be layered in the autumn ; though, 
if they ftand two years, there will be greater plenty of 
young twigs for. layering ; for every fib 00 1 of the firft 
fummer will the year following divide into feveral. 
When the layering of thefe is to be performed, which 
ought to be in the autumn, the ftrong two-years flioots 
muft be brought down ; and if they are ftifFand do not 
bend readily, they muft have a gentle plafh with the 
kxiife near the bottom ; a flit fhould be made at the ' 
joint for every one of the youngeft twigs, and their ends 
bent backwards, that the flit may keep open. This 
being done, the mould muft be levelled among the 
layers, and the ends of them taken off to within one 
eye of the ground. The bufinefs is then done; and 
the autumn following they will have all good roots, 
jnany of which will be ftrong, and fit to plant out to 
ftand, whilft the weakeft may be removed into thq^ 
nurfcry ground, in rows, to gain ftrength. All the 
forts of Lime Trees will alfo grow from cuttings ; iut 
this is found to be an uncertain method ; and if it was 
more certain, plants raifcd either by them or layers are 
not near fo good as thofe raifed from feeds, which way 
ought always to be praftifed where they can -be ob-^ 
tained. Where that is not to be done, any art muft 
be ufed tq obtain fgme few plants; and if the Gardener 
Ihould happen jtQ procure a cutting or two of the Ame-. 
rican forts, fet them in pots, and plunge them in tlie 
bark bed ; let him water and fliade them, and they will 
be fure to grcjw 5 ^nd thefe he n^ay afterwards encreafo 
at picafurc. 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Pent/xndria Trigynia i. 
Each flower contains five males arid three females^ 
There are eleven Species ; eight of which arc propef. 
for our coUeftion : ' 

1. Vibu'rnum La'ntana : The Co^i^oN Vibur- 
num; or WayfaringTb.ee, or phant meally 
Tree; a deciduous Jhrub or tree \ native of England, 
and moft of the Northern parts of Ei^rope, 

2. Vibu'rnum Denta'tum : The Saw-leaved Vi- 
burnum ; a deciduous Jhrub ; native of Virginia. 

3. Vibu'rnum Nudum : The EtfTii?.E-LEAyED Vx- 
:pURNUM ; a deciduous Jhrub ; native of Virginia. 

4. Vibu'rnum Prunifo'Hum : The Plum-leaved 
Viburnum, or the Black Haw; a deciduous Jhrub ; 
;iative of Virginia and Canada. 

5. Vibu'rnum O'pulus : The Marsh Elder ; a iaU 
deciduous Jhrub \ native of moid grounds in England^ 
and moft parts of Europe. 

6. YiBv'siSViA Jcerifoiium: The JSTa^le-leayed 
Viburnum ; a deciduous Jhrub ; native of Virginia. 

7. Vibu'rnum Ca(Jinoi'dcs : The Bastard Cas- 
si'ne; or Cassiobe?.ry, or South Sea Thea; a 
deciduous Jhrub \ native of Virginia. 

8. Vibu'rnum Tlnus : '1 lie Laurusti'nus ; an 
evergreen Jhrub ', native. of Italy and Spain. 

I. The Common Viburnum will grow to be 
fwenty or more feet high/ though it may be kept down 
to any height defired ; and in fuch gardens as are at a 
drftance from the places where it grows common, and 
in which it has not been before oblerved ; in fuch gar- 
den^ it is enquired after, and attraSs the attention of 
thofe who walk therein, almoft as much as any flirub 
in. the >yholeColleiflion.' The branches are not very 
humerous, and in winter they are covered witha fmooth 
grayilh bark, inclined to a brown colour, efpecially 
near the bottom of the Ihoots. The younger, as they 
" ' ' ihoot, 
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(hoot, arc white and downy, and the ends, efpecially in 
winter, feel foft and woolly. The branches are long, 
and exceeding tough. They will often (hoot near fix 
. feet from the bottom in a year; and make the beft 
bands for fagoting. The leaves are very large, heart- 
fhapeid, very full of large veins, and have their edges 
ferrated Their upper furface is of a dark green 
colour, but their under is white, and like cotton ; and 
they are placed oppofite,by pairs on the branche$. 
The flowers are .produced at the ends of the branches : 
the buds will be formed the preceding fumraer, which 
continue to get larger in the autumn ; all winter they 
will be in a ftate of increafe, and at tliat feafon they 
terminate the ends of the branches like fo many rough 
buttons. The flowers, when out, will be in large um- 
bels, to form which thefc buds encreafe in fize all 
fpring, but (hew little of what may be cxpefted from 
them until about May, when they Degin to divide, and 
(hew that they are growing to be bunches of flowers. 
In June, they will be wholly out, and formed into large 
umbels ; they are of a white colour ; and have a good 
appearance. Thefe flowers are fucceeded by berries, 
which are alfo ornamental, and caufe variety ; for they 
will be firftofafine red colour, and afterwards of a 
deep black. This plant likes a dry fituation. 

There is a Variety of this fort with more oval leaves; 
but the differences are very inconfiderable in all refpefts. 
There is alfo the Striped-leaved Viburnuniy which is 
coveted by thofe who are fond of variegated plants. 

2. The Saw-leaved Viburnum is fo called, be- 
caufe the leaves are more beautifully ferrated than any 
' of the forts. It is at prefent not very common. Its 
branches, leaves, and flowers, are not fo large as the 
former, but they are of a more genteel growth. It will 
grovy to the height of about ten feet. The bark is 
fmooth, and of a light colour; and the leaves -are of a 
fine light green. They ar^ tolerably large;, though 
nothing like thoft of the oth^r forts, and {land on 
longifh footftalks, which give them a fin^ air. They 
are fl:rongly veined, and have their edges finely ferrated. 
They are of a roundifh oval figure, and are placecj 
oppofite by pairs on the branches. The flowers are 
produced in June, at the ends of the branches, in very 
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large round bunches : Their colour is white ; they 
appear in June; and are fcldoin fucceeded by any 
perries in England. 

3. Entire-leaved Viburnum. The forts of 
Lauruftinus are evergreens, and have all entire leaves ; 
J)ut this fpeqies of Viburnum agrees in every refpeft \r\ 
defcription v^ith tw<^ forts, one of which flieds its lea;ires 
in winter, whilft the other retains its verdure during 
that feafon. The deciduous kind grows to about tet^ 
fest high. The younger branches are covered with a 
fraooth deep red bark ; whilft that of the older, though 
jfmooth, is of a dark brown colour. The leaves arc 
pretty large, and of a delightful (hining green on their 
upper furface; but their under'' is paler, and much 
veined ; they are of a lanceolated, pval figure, though 
their ends are rounded ; their edges are entire, aild they 
Hand oppofitc by pairs on the branches. The flowers; 
are produced in July, at the ends of the branches, in 
large umbels ; their colour is while ; and they havt; 
much the refemblance of thofe of the Common Lau- 
ruftinus, though they are rather fmaller. They have 
a genteel look; and are fucceeded by berries, which 
never ripen with us. 

4. Plum-leaved Viburnum, or Black Haw. 
This fpecies, for the moft part, goes by the name of 
Black Haw, bccaufe the fruit a little refembles that of 
the Haw, though of a black colour. It will grow to 
be about ten feec high -, and the branches are covered 
with a fmootkreddilh bark. The leaves are ovaly and 
itot fo )arge as any of the other forts, being feldoih 
more than two inches long, and proportionally broad- 
They are of a light pleafant green colour, and have 
their edges finely ferrated. Their footftalks are pretty 
Jhort, and they grow for the moft part oppofite by pairs 
on the branches. The flowers are produced in June, 
at the ends of the branches^, in large umbels. Their 
colour IS white; but they are feldom fucceeded by 
berries in England. 

5. Marsh Elder. Of this fpeqies there arc two 
notable Varieties ; Marfh Elder with' Flat Flowers. 
GelderRofe. 

' The Afa?:/^ Elder zvUh fat Jlpwers will grow to be a 
|ree near twenty feet high. The young branches are 

- ' covered 
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covered with a fmooth and almoft white bark. They 
are often produced oppofite by pairs ; though in general 
they are of an irregular growth. The young Ihoots 
will be cornered; and this is more perfea in the moto 
vigorous ones, ^being compofed of five or fix flat fides. 
The leaves are large and ornamental, of a fine green 
colour and a foft contexture, compofed of* three large 
lobes, which are jagged at their edges, and grow on 
glandulous footftalki. In autumn thefe leaves have 
exquifite beauty; for they die to fo fine a red, as to 
have a ftriking elFeft at that feafon. The flowers arc 
produced in large umbels, in the beginning of June, all 
over the tree, and have a grand look. Each uftibel is 
compofed of very many hermaphrodite flowers, which 
of themfelves make no great figure ; but they are fur- 
rounded by a border of male flowers, which are white, 
and are fo ornamental to each bufh as to throw a luftrc 
over the whole tree. Neither does this fhrub ceafe to 
exhibit its beauties when the flowers are. over; for 
befides what it affords by its leaves, which are inferior 
to few other trees, boih in fummer and autumn, th& 
hermaphrodite flowers will be fuccecdcd by fine fcarlet 
berries, which will grow in fuch large bunches, and be 
produced in fuch plenty all over the fhrub, as to give 
it an appearance fupcrior to almoft any thing of the 
berry kind ; and were it not for its commonnefs, thiV 
would, on their account only, be ranked amongft trees 
of the firft value. 

The Gelder Roje^ or Snoivhall Tree^ is a Variety only 
of the preceding fort; its origin was accidental, and it 
js kept up and continued by culture in our gardens, 
Thfe nature of the (hoots and fize of the tree, together 
yrith the colour of the bark, differ in no refpe6t from 
the former.' The kaves alfo are of the fame form, arc 
produced in the fame manner, and die away to the 
fame delightful red in the' autumn. The Variety this 
fort occafions, then, is by the flowers ; and by thefc 
this variety is fo greati as to be exceeded by icarccly 
any two diftinft fpecies whatfoever. They arc pro- 
duced in the beginning of June, all over the tree, in 
large globular bunches. Each bunch is compofed of 
numerous riiale flowers, of the ftme nature with thofe 
that furrcund the hermaphrodite flowers of the former 
'•- ' ' fort. 
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fort. Their colour is white, like thofe ; but being 
produced in large globular heads, and in great plenty, 
have a much finer appearance. Hakbury adds, *' it 
js delightful to fee this tree uflier in the month of June, 
as it were, with its glorious flowers, which will then 
at^diftance have the appearance of balls of fnow, lodged 
in a plealing manner all over its head.'* 

6. Maple-leaved Viburnum. This is a middle 
fized fhrub, fending forth feveral" branches, which are 
rough, and full of pith. ' The leaves are compofed of 
three principal lobes, like thofe of the Maple Tree, ^nd 
grow on fmooth footftalks. The flowers come out 
from the fides of the branches, in umbels. Their co- 
lour is white J they appear in June ; and are rarely fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

7. Bastard Cassine, Caflioberry Buft, or South 
Sea Thea, is rather tender, will grow to about ten feet 
in height, forming itfelf into a bufh by rifing with three 
pr four Items, and fending forth numerous branches 
from the bottom to the top. The leaves are of aa 
pblong, lanceolatcd figure, ferrated, grow oppofite by 
pairs, and continue on the trees until tlte nipping 
frofls come on ; infomuch that in the early part of a 
jiiild winter, they have been taken for an Evergreen. 
Thefe leaves are of an exceedingly bitter nature, if 
chewed ; and it is faid, that an infufioji of them proves 
efficacious in removing pain, bracing a relaxed ftomach, 
and rp{\ormg a loll appetite. The flowers are produced 
in bunches from tlie fi'des of the branches. Their 
colour is white ; they appear at the end of July; and 
s^re Tucceeded by red berries in the autum.n. Whenever 
|l:iis plant is to have a flia^-e in a Colleftion, a naturally 
warm and dry foil» that is welUheltered, muft be fought 
for, otherwile there i^ a chaiiQe of lofing it by froils ; 
bf if th^ plant is not wholly deftroyed, the young 
tranches will be killed, and tl>e tree fo haggled, as to 
Kave'rather a bad appearance with others in. tne fpring. 

The firftfix forts are very eafily propagated, eitheif 
by feeds, layers, or cuttings. No particular art need be 
n(l*d for the feeds, whether they be of the forts of our 
own ripeiiing, or of thofe we receive from abroad. A^ 
b >rder of common garden mould, made fine, will be; 
fufficienti though it may be proper tq obferve, that 
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inany of them will lie until the fecond fpring before 
they appear. The beds, before and after the plants arc 
jfconie up, will want nothing except weeding ; andwheu' 
they are a year or two old, they piay be pfanted in the 
nurfery^ at fmall diflances; and in two or three years 
more they will be fit to be finally planted out. 2* They . 
are all eafily propagated by layers alfo ; for if branches 
^re pegged down, and the mould anyhow thrown on 
Jthem, they will have plenty of roots by the next au- 
tumn ; and ipoft of them will be good plants for almoft 
j^ny place. This freedom, however, (hould be given 
to none but thofe of our own country ; for the Ameri- 
can forts, as being ftrangers, demand more care and 
peatnefs in th^ performance. 3. They are alfo eafily 
propagated by cuttings ; for the young Ihoots o'f thele 
trees cut into lengths, and planted in a moift gardea 
foil, in the autumn, will any of them grow ; and this 1$ 
pur common method of propagating them. However, 
if a perfon has only a few plants of the American kin^Sf 
jhc bcfl: way is to make fure of cncreafing them 6y 
Jayers. 

If a large quantity is wanted, the beft way to pro- 
pagate the Marsh Elder is by feeds. As the 
Geldeh Ro^e is a male flowering Variety, and neve^ 

! produces any feeds, it muft always be propagated by 
aycrs or cuttings, by which the Variety will always be 
preferved. 

■ The Bastard Cassine 5s propagated by layers. 
The young fhoQts are fit for this purpofe ; and whei> 
they have taken root, if they are planted, in pots, and 
proteftcd for two or three winters, until they are growii 
Jtrong plants, either in agfeenhoufe, or under a hotbed 
frame or fon>e cover, there will be lefs danger of lofing 
them than by planting them immediately in the nur- 
fery, or where thev are to remain for continuance. 
However, a perfon who has not thefe conveniences,- 
muft fix on the warmeft and beft Iheltered fpot he 
can find ; an4 having prepared the ground, let the: 
layers be takei^ from the old plants in the fpring ; if 
the weather be nioift, it will l?e fo much the better ; 
and let him plant them in the nurfery, row by row, at 
two feet afunder. In the fummer, they (hould be wa- 
tered in dry weather, and when the winter frofts begin 

to 
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to come on, the ground lhoul4 be covered with peafe 
llraw alraoft rotten, old thatch or tanners bark, to keep 
them from penetrating the roots. By this means many 
of the plants will be preferved ^ and this cafe may be 
repeated every winter until they are planted out .to 
ftand. But this is not fo good or fo fafe a method as 
potting them J and managing them as before direfted j 
for they may be then turned out of their pots, when 
Wanted, mould and all together, without feeling the -^ 
efFeft of a removal. ^ 

8. The Laurustinus is one .of the greateft orna- 
ments of our gardens in the winter months, not only 
as it is afine Evergreen, but becaufe, during that feafon* 
it will either be in Full blow, or elfe exhibit itS; flowers 
and buds in large bunches ready to burit open, in fpitc- 
of all weather that may happen ; and the boklnels of 
thefe buds, at a time when other flowers and trees 
ihrink under oppreflive cold, is matter of wonder and 

, pleafure. There are many varieties of Lauru/iirmn 
but thofe moil remarkable are. The tiarr<^%V'*l€dv$d 
X^urtifiinu'^ The Broad-icavcd Laurujiinus^ The Hairy- 
leaved Laurujiinusy The Shining.' leaved Lauru/iinuSj The 
^Iher Jlriped Laurujiinus-i The Gold Jiriped LauruJUnus. 

' The NarroiO'leaved Laurujiinus is fo called, becaufe, 
of alt the fort§, the leaves of this are fmaHsft, It is 
generaHypUnte^ among the low flirubap; though w^ 
have known it trained *np againft a wall to fourteen or 
fixtecn feet high. It produces its brancjhes irregularly, 
which will grow fo thick and clofe.as to form ^ bulb ; 
for it hath that appearance when planted fingly in op^a 
quarters. The bark in fumi"qer is ,green, and often a 
little hairy and glandulousj in vvinter it is frequently 
of a dark brown colour. I'he" leaves grow by pairs, 
ftanding bppofite, on ftron^ aiid very tough footftalks. 
They are of an oval flgnre, and th^ir edges are cntirci. 
Their upper furface is Imooth, and of ^ ilrong green 
colour 5 but their under is lighter, and a little hairy ^ 

: and they are at all fcafons very ornamental. I'he flowers^ 
are produced in large umbels, and are well known. It 
generally will be in full blow in January, February, . 
March, and April ; during which time it will be co^ •: 
vcred with bloom, caufing a delightful efFeft. 

The Broad-leaved Lai^rnftlnu} differs from the form^.v, . % 
' fort. 
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toTti In that the leaves arc broader, and the roots pro- 
portionally ftronger. It will arrive to a greater height 
than the other forts, and the umbels of the flowers arc 
largpr, though they will not be produced in fuch 
plenty: it neverthelefs makes an excellent figure. 

The Hairy-leave^ Laurujunus is as free a (hooter as 
the other, and the leaves are frequently as large, and 
differs from that in fcarcely anything but that the leaves 
are hairy ; the young (hoots aJfo are hairy to a great 
degree. In this refpeft it makes a fmall Variety. It 
flowers like <he other forts j but blows rather later than 
thofe. 

The Shining 'leaved Laurujiinn^ is flill of about thiJ 
fame grov;th, and the leaves are large and fair. They 
are of an oval figure; and their upper and under fur- 
faces are both fhining, though their under is veined^ 
and of a paler green. J^t differs only in that the leaves^ 
and young (hoots are Tmooth,' (hining, and free from 
hairs; and being of this lucid green, force efteem. U 
generally flowers later than the firft two forts. 

The two variegated forts are only one or other of thip^, 
above forts, ftriped with white or yello\\: ; though the 
forts ftriped with filver we have met with have been the 
^ Br-oad-lSaved kinds ; but the Gold-ftriped forts have 
always been the firft, or Narrow leaved knid, with leaves 
ftriped or blotched with yellow ; and on thefe accounts^ 
thofe who are fond of variegated plants covet them in 
their Colleftion. 

All thefe forts are eafily. propagated ; for if inu 
winter a little mould be anyhow thrown amongft tha 
yoiing branches, they will ftrike root, and be gooa 
plants by the next autumn. Notwithftanding thefe 
plants, however carelefsly the mould be thrown, will 
grow, it is not here recommended to the Gardener to 
pradife that cuftom ; it is expefted that he be always 
neat in all his work ; it is mentioned here only to (how 
what may be done; but let him gently lay the branches 
down, ftrip off fome of the lower leaves, and with his 
hand draw the mould amongft the young ihoots, and 
leave them neated op, as if a workman had been there; 
and thefe will be all good plants by ihs autumn, th^ 
ftrongcft oi wbich may be fct out to remain^ wltilft the 

youRgeft 
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youngeft may be planted out in the nurfery, it ftftalt 
diftances, to gain ftrength. 

- By the fevere froft of I7g4-5f the Latiruftinus was 
Tcry much hurt, cfpecially in expofed fituations. 
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Li'NNEAN CJafs and Order, Pentandria itfonogyniai 
'Each flower contains five males and one female. There 
arc five Species,; three of which will bear our open 
air. 

1. Vi'nca Ma'jor : The Large-leaved Per- 
ViNCA, or Periwinkle; ajhrub or aceper\ native of 
England/ France, and Spain. 

2. Vi'nca minor : The Small-leaved Per- 
TiNCA, or Periwinkle, or The Comi^on Peri- 
winkle ; A creeper \ native of Germany, France, and 
England. 

3. Vi'nca Liitca: The Yellow Pervinca, or 
Periwinkle; aQreeper-, native of Carolina. 

I. The LARGfi Green Periwink^le has fraootli 
ftalksof a pale green colour, whifch, if fupported, will 
arife to about four or five feet high ; but, unfupported, 
the tops turn ag.iin at about two feet high, and thus at 
Jidiftance form .the appearance of a round evergreen 
fiirub of that low fize; and when they are defigned 
for this, the fuckers muft be always taken off, other- 
wife they will foon form themfelves hito a pretty large 
bed i for they will fend out thefe at Ibme dillance'from 
the rotten' plant, and the very tops bending to the 
ground will often take root, which, unlcfs taken away 
or prevented, will foon fprcad abroad, and take off the 
(hrub-Iike appeaj:*ance of the plant. The leaves are q( 
a delightful evergreen, and ftand oppofitc by pairs on 
^rong footftalks. Their edges are entire, and tliey drc 
of. an oval heart- Ihaped figure.. They are fmooth and 
ihining, and very ornamental in the winter months. 

' 1 he 
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Tilt flovv'ers are produced from the wings of tUe'lblks, 
aimoft all the year round ; are blue ; Sut there will be 
IbmetiiBes white ones feen amongft them. They ar^ 
compofed of one petal, (landing fingly on upright foot- 
I ftalks. The tube is narrow, and nearly of a funnel 

ihape ; but their brim is large and fpreading, fo as to 
form a pretty large well looking flower. 

2* The Common Gre£n Periwinkle has fmootli 
green ftalks, like the former, though they are mucli 
more we^k and {lender, and will trail along the ground, 
and ftrike root at almoft every joint: fo that they will 
foon run a great way, their general fur face putting on 
a kind of rock- work-like appearance ; though if they 
are planted near other fhrubs, they will rife to two or 
three feet high, and will caufe a pretty look amongft 
them this way. The leaves are fmooih, and of a fine 
ihining green colour. They are of an oval figure, their 
edges are entire, and they ftand oppofite by pairs- on 
ftrongfliort footftalks. Ihe flqwers are compofed of 
one petal. They fpread open at the rims, and grow 
^ from the wings of the ftalks in the fame manner as th& 
former, though they are much fmaller ; and a$ they arc 
not fo fubjcct to flower in winter, that is another reafoa 
for their being held lefs valuable. 
Tlie Farieties of this fpecies are, 
The Green Periwinkle with Blue Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with White Flowers, 
Tlie Green Periwinkle with Double Blue Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with Double White Flowers, 
The Green Periwinkle with Double Purple Flow- 
ers, 

T{\c Gold-llripcd Periwinkle with White, Blue, and 
• Double Flowers, 

The Silver-ftriped Periwinkle with White, Blue, . 
and DouTjlc Flowers. 

AH thefe forts are Varieties of the Common Peri- 
winkle; though they may differ in the ccjpur or pro- 
perties of the flowers, or the variegation of the leaves* 
The White-flowering Periwinkle is this very fort, only 
the flowers are white 5 the DouWe Periwinkle is the 
fame fort, only.the flowers are double, and of a reddiflv 
colour; the Gold -ftriped Periwinkle is alio this fort, 
only the leaves are beautifully variegated wkh a gold 

colour; 
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colour; and the Silvcr-ftriped with that of filver; The 
variegations arc fo completely done, and their ftripes fo 
little fubjeft to vary or run away, that they are highly 
cftccmed amongft the variegated tribe. There are 
Double Blue and Double White flowers belonging to 
both tbefe forts ; arid thefe are all the hardy Varieties 
"Nature? affords us from this genus. 

3. Yellow Periw^inkle has a twining fleridef 
ilalk, which twills about whatever is near it. The 
leaves are oblong, and not much unlike thofe of fomc 
of our Willows. The flowers are both fingle and 
double; and thus continue in fucceflion from June to 
the end offummer. This fpecies muft have a warm 
light foil, and a well fheltere4 fitjuatioii. 

The PROPAGATION of thefe forts may be eafily feen 
to be not very difHcult. With regard to the firft fort, 
the fuckers it naturally fends out may be taken up and 
multiplied at pleafure ; and the ends of the flioots that 
turn again, and llrike root into the ground, will be 
good plants when taken off : Nay, the very cuttings 
will grow ; fo that any defired number of thefe plants, 
be it ever fo great, may be foon obtained. With re- 
gard to the other forts, there is no end of their multi- 
plying; for as they will ftrikc root, if permitted to lie 
on the ground, at every joint, one good plant of each 
fort will produce a hundred of the like in a feafon or 
two. 

All thefe forts are very hardy, and will grow under 
the drip of trees, and flourifli in all foils and fituations. 
No plants are more proper to be fet among low or 
larger flirubs, either in the evergreen or deciduousr 
quarters, to form tufts or beds in the refemblance of 
lock-work, or to be placed near other iTirubs, by whofe 
afliilance their (lender ftalks may be 'fupported to the 
height Nature will admit them to rife- 
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Linn BAN Clafs and Order, Dloecla T^trdndria : Male 
flowers containing four parts, and female flowers con*' 
taining one part ; apbn diftinft plants. There are 
nine Species ; one of them caramon it\ many parts of 
this iflahd. 

Vi'scuAt-^/^«w.-,TheMisLETOE; a parafittcal plants 
native of England and mofl parts of Europe. 

The MiSLETOE is a lingular plarit. It will grow 
upon trees only ; mote efpecially upon the Crab, the 
Hawthorn, and the Maple : It is not unfrequent uport 
the Afli ; but feldom, very feldom indeed, is feen upon 
the Oak 5 and but rarely Upon the Willow. It has a 
thick flefby leaf Handing ftifF upon the twigs, which 
iare green and forked. The whole of the plant is of a 
green colour, and of the ihrubby, bulhy kind, riling iii 
numerous ftems J dividing into forked bt'anches ; and 
thefe again into fotked twigs, thick fet with leaves. 
This thickens the general furface of the plant, and 
forces it into a fpherical or more generally a hemi- 
fpherical form. A tree thickly fcattered with this 
plant, has fomewhat the appearance at a diftahce as if 
overgrown with Ivy. The Milletoe, however, lis ©fa 
lighter green than the Ivy ; efpecially when full of 
berries, which are of a light trahfparent Pea-green co- 
lour, and about the fiife of the common Field Pea ; 
but when full ripe they become paler, taking the appear- 
ance of white currants. The pulp is vifcid in the ex- 
treme, being of the confidence of thick glam water. 
Each berry inclofes one vetch-Hke feed. In the cyder 
counties the Mifletoe is a mifchievous intruder upon 
the Apple Tree ; fo much, that were not the Farmers 
t6 cut it out every three or four years, or as often as 
heceflary, it would deftrov the tree. It is very commoa 
to fee Crab Trees, cfpeciaQy in or near woods, entirely 
killed by this truly parafitical plant. This is a curious 
faft in Natute, and affords ample fubjeft for refleSion. 
• Vol. II. E e The 
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The Miflctoe may be faid to be a fupcriof ofiir df 
Plants ; for, like the animal creation, it feeds not upon 
the juices of the earth, but upon thofe of vegetables* 
This, added to its fuppofed medicinal qualitiesj, aififted, 
probably, in tendering it facred amoiig the antient 
Britons; efpecially when found growing upon the Oak; 
which tree they alio held facred. 

The PROPAGATION of this Plant is fuppofed to bey 
jhaturally, by the Mifletoc Thrufhes, which delight in 
its glutinous berries, and which in autumn, the leafoni 
of uieir becoming ripe, repair in flights to tlie placeis 
where the Mifletoe abounds. It feems to remain un» 
afcertained whether the feed be conveyed in the foecea 
of the bird, or whether, fticking to its beak amongfl: 
the glutinous matter, the bird in cleaning its beak wipes 
it off upon the branch of the tree it happens to perch 
tpon. This laft is the more probable fuppofition ; afs 
it has been found, that by ftriking the feeds upon the 
clean fmooth part of the barkof fomeor all of tne trees 
abovciiientioned, this plant may be artificially propa-; 
gated. We d6 not leirn, however, that the attempt has 
vet been fuccefsful upon the Oak or the Willow. It 
leeins probafele that the Bird, in wiping its beak acrolS 
the branch, ripples the cuticle or outer rind -^ and this 
ought perhaps to be copied in, attempting artificial pro- 
pagation. In places where this plant is unknown, the 
cultivation of it would add a Arising variety to flirubery 
quarters. ' 
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LiN^JEAN Clafs arid Order, Dldynamia Angibfpermid^ 
Each flower contains four males and one female ; tvvD 
df the males being longer than the other two ; and thd 
feeds being covered. There ai^e eight SpEtiEs ; onc> 
only of which is proper for our Colledtion, 

Vi'tex jignufca'ftus : The AgnusIcastus, or thd 
Tre£ Qt Chastity J a deciduous Jhrub \ native of 

marftyV 
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mar(h^, inoift places In fome parts of France, Spain^ 

ti\A Italy; 

The Tree of Chastity (being held bythc antlent^ 
sis conducive to that amiable vihue) affords two 
t^arieties : 
The Broad-leaved Chafte Tree. 
The Narrow-leaved Chafte Tree. 
One defcfiption v^ill nearly ferVc for both forts i 
though it has been obferved, that the Narrow-leaved 
ibrt will grow to be the talleft. The branches are pro- 
duced from the bottom arid fides of the italk. 7 hey 
are very pliabW, and the joints are long. It is difficult 
tp exprefs the colour of the Kark. To fay it is gray is 
riot proper ; and to fay it is brown is riot true ; it is of 
a colour between both, though, in differerit foils, thd 
bark of fome trees will \k of a darker colour tlian 
Qthers. The leaVes are digitated, being compofed of 
feveral folioles, ^hich fo unite at their bafe ill one 
common footflstlkas to refembie an open hand. Thefe 
foiioks are of a dark green Colour ; and their number 
is uncertain ; being five, iix, feven, and fometimes 
eight. They are narrow, and the ibngeft grow always^ 
in the middle, Whilff the fhortpf occupy the outfides. 
^his charafter is common to both the forts ;' thor^gh it 
is obfervable, that the folioles pf th'e Bfoad-Iaavdd ioH 
are both fliorter and broadcfr, which oc^afibns its being 
fb dalled. Their edges are alfo ferrated, whilft thofe 
of th6 Nairrow-ieaved are intire ; and in this the moft 
important difference of thefe plants confifts. ' The 
flowers of both forts are produced at the ends of the 
branches, . in whorled fpikes. Thefe fpikes are pretty 
lonfg; and their dolpur is that of a blueifti pifrple. 
Th6y appear fn September and Oftober ; and are riot 
fucceeded by feeds in England. Eich individual flo^frer 
ifs inconfiderable; but the whole fpike makes a good 
fliow : and the circumftanccs of the flowers being pro- 
duced late, even often when moft other flowers are 
over, 3ii well as being alfo very fragrant, greatly heighten 
their value. The darly frofts often deftroy the beauty 
^f thefe fpikes, before and when they are in full blow } 
fo that it is no wonder their ornai^aental fruit feldom, 
if ever, futceeds them^ # 

'1 here is a Faritiy O^cach kind With' White ftawcts. 

E e z The 
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Tile PROPAGATION of tliefc forts is eafily Jone^ 
either by layers or cuttings. !• The young (hoots 
being layered, anv time in the winter, will have'roots 
by the autumn following ; though it will be proper 
not to take them up until the fpring, as they flioot late 
in the autumn, and have often their ends dcftroyed by 
the frofls. • When this work is deferred until the 
fpring, all the killed ends may be taken off; and all 
danger from fevere frofts being over^ they will meet 
with no check in their preparing to (toot. The re- 
moving ofthefe trees in the fjpring, however, is not 
abfolutely neceflary; for it may be done anytime in 
x\\^ winter, though the cutting off'the dead ends fhould 
be deferred until the latter end of March, when they 
(hculd be gone oyer with the knife, and dut down to 
within an eye or two of thegroundr whether planted in 
nurfery lines, tx finally fet out to ftand. 2, Plenty of 
' plants may be foon rarfed by Cuttings. About thtf" 
ftiiddle of March is the bell time for planting them ; and 
tjiey (hould be fet in a fhady border of good light 
garden mould. Nothing but weeding, and now and 
then watering, will be required all fummer; though, 
if the place is not naturally well ftieltered, they muft 
be defended from black frofts by fticking plenty of 
furze bulhes all around them. If this be judicioufly 
done, it will take off the keen edge of frofty winds 
fufBciently, and will occafion touch lefs trouble arid 
cxpence than reed hedges, &c. All thefe plants are. 
very hardy ; but they require this proteftion, to pre- 
fervc the young {boots. Here they may grow until 
they are fully planted out ; and jif it be a motft, light, 
rich foil, and a well (heltered fituation> they will like tt 
the better. 
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Linnean'CI^s and Ord.er, Pentandna Alomgynia :. 
Each flower contains five males and one female. There 

arc 
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are eight Species ; four of which are adapted to orna- 
^ mental plantations. 

I. Vi'tis Labru'fca : The Wild Virginia Grape ; 
a climber ; native of many parts of North America. 

a. Vi'tis Fulp'ifna: The Fox Grape; a climber; 
native of Virginia. 

3. Yi'TJS Lacinio'/a: ThePARSLEY-LEAVED Grape ; 
.a kfty climber ; native of Canada. 

4. Vi'Tis ArUrea : The Pepper Tree; ajhrub or 
climber ; native of Virginia and Carolina. 

1. The Wild Virginia Grape, if defired for its 
climbing property, "Ihould be planted among pretty 
large trees or Ihrubs ; for, by the affi (lance of its wcll- 
holdii^g teqdrils, it will arrive to a great height ; and 
if the ihrubs that grow near it be low growing ones, it 
will entirely overtop them ; and in fummer, its leaves 
being large, almoft conceal them from the fight. Thefe 
large prnamental leaves have their edges indented, aiid 
are nearly divided into three lobes, though they are ©f 

.a heart-maped appearance ; and downy on their under 
fide. The flowers are produced jn bunches, like the 
other fpecies of the Vine ; and they are Succeeded by 
rouhd, rough-flavoured, black fruit. 

2. 'J'he Fox Grape. The name of this fpecies na- 
turally brings the fable of the fox and. grapes to the 
ineipory ; and it is very common for thofe who are not 
ikilled ii> the hiftory and nature of plants, to a(k if this 
fpecies is not poflTelied of more excellent properties, or 
produces ipojre dcfirable fruit, than moft of the other 
/orts of the vine; whereas, alas ! this fort is callccj the 
Fox Grape from the ill flavour ^ its fruit, which is 
iike the fqent of a fox, and which name the inhabitant^- 
of Virginia, where it grows naturally, have given it on 
that account. It iquft) like the former, be planted 
among largifii trees ; for it will overtop the fmall on?s. 
The leaves are large, fipopth on both fides, of a heart- 
(haped figure, and their edges are indented. The 
flowers are produced in tlie Vine-like bunches; and 
they are fucpeeded by black fruit of the above named 
difagreeable flavour. 

3. The Parsley-leaved Grape. The leaves of 
this fort are finely divided, and at a diftance refcmble 
thofe of parfley, though larger. The ilem is very 

Ee3' thick, 
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thick, and the (hoots arc ftrong ; (o that when it i^ 
planted for a climber, the talleft trees muft be appropri* 
ated for its fupport • otherwife it will be too powerful 
for trees of lower growth. • 

4* The Pepper TIIee is a weaker (hooting plant; 
than any of the others, afnd affords iingular beaufy 
from its leaves. Their dpper fui'face is of a fine (hining 
p;reen colour ; their under is paler, and they are conj- 
pofed of a itiultitudc of folioles of the nioft elegant and 
delicate te^turt. The (hoots will arrive to a tolerable 
hei^t by their tendrils, if they have trees near for theif 
fupport ; but they are Very liable to be killed dowh 
very low in fcvere winters '; on which account the plarit 
ihould be ftationed at (irft in a well fheltered place. 
Every fprirtg the Gardener (hould carefully cut off not 
only the dead (hopts, but fhbrten them within an eye 
or two of the did Wood, which will make them (hoot 
(Ironger, and the kaves will be krger and finer. The 
ilowers are white, and w produced in bunches from 
the wings of the ftalks ; but we have never yet per-» 
cciycd any fruit to fucceed them. The name Pepper 
Tree is a tznt name, arid was given it without any 
xtieaning by the inhabitants where it'grows naturally. - 

All thefe forts are propagated by cuttings, layirs, 
or fuckers. I. Thfc cutting muft be the bottom of thfe 
iaft year's (hoot ; 'atid if there be a bit of the old wood to 
it, it will be the better.^ 2. When raifed frbm layers', 
the young 'branches (hould be pegged down, and a 
little foil drawn over' them. ' They will* ftrlke root,' 
itnd become good plants by the^feafon following.. 
a. Suckers maybe taken from thefe plants, and immew 
diatcly planted ; or may be fet in the nurfery for a year 
to gam ftrength before they are fet out. ' 
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LiNNEAN Clafs and Order, Diaeklphla Decandria : 
Each flower contains ten males and one female 5 thi 
inalcs being joined at the bafo in two fets. Thert 
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Urt two Species i one of which is a greent^oufe plant | 
the other is, 
U'^Ex Europdui : The Furze, Whin, or Gorse ; 
. 4in evergreen jhrub) native of England, France, and 
BrabaAt 

The Furze w fo extremely common in this coun- 
try, that how ornamental foever it may be in nature, 
ijt cannot with much propriety be aclmitted into our 
ornamental plantations. Its ufes however are many ; a$ 
a fuel where wood and coals are fi;arce ; and as hedge 
wood ppon light barren land : its ufe as horfe pro- 
vender too feems to be fully proved, though not yet 
rtUblilhed. ^ 

Hanbury enumerates the following /^<iriV//Vx ;^ fome. 
pf which, if properly trained, may add akindoffecondarv 
ornament to our grounds and ihruberie$. 

The White-flowered Furze. 

The long Narrpw-fpine4 Furze* 

The Short-fpined r urzct 

The large French Furze. 

The Round-podded Furze, 

The Dwarf Furze. 

The Furze is propagated from feeds fown very 
fhallpw, in February or Marc^i, Se^ the Article 

^EDGES, 
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LiKNEAN Clafs and Order, Pentandria Digynla : 
Each 4ower contains five males and two females.-^ 
LjNNj^us makes only three Species of Ulmus : 

1. U'lmus Camf/ftrh : Leayes do^We fawcd ; un- 
tequal at the bafe. • ^ 

2. Wlmvs jtnerica'na : Leaves equally fawed ; un^ 
equal at the bafe. 

3. U'tMus fi^mtla : Leaves equally fawed, equal at 
the bafe. 

M1LI.ER enumerates fix Species : 
. ^' I. U'LMUS Camp/Jfris: Elm with oWong acute* 
% c ^ pointed 
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pointed leavjes, which are doubly fawed in tlieir ^dgcf% 
and unequal at their bafe ; called The Common Rough 
or Broad- j^^AvED Witch Elm. 

2. U'lmus Scdber : Elm with oblong ova! leaves, 
which are unequally fawed, and have'leatyempalemcnts 
to the flowers ; called 1 he Witci^ HAZjEt» or very 
Broap-leAvej> Elm ; by fome unskilful perfons 
palled The English Elm. 

3. U'lmus Sati^<va : Elm with oval acute-pointed 
leaves, which are double fawecl, and unequal at the 
bafe; called The Small-leaved or English Elm. 

4. U/f.]WUs Gla'ber : Elm with oval fmooth leaves, 
which are Iharply fawed on their edges ; called The 
gMooTH-LEAVED Witch-Elm. 

5. lu'hHV^ Holla' ndica: p.lm with oval acute-pointed 
rough leaves, w.hich are unequally fawed, and a fungous 
bark ; called Tlie Dutch Elm.' 

6. U'lmus Ml*nor ;EIm with oblong fmooth acute- 
pointed leaves, which are doubly fawed ; palled 'ih% 
Smooth Narrow-leaved Elm, and by fome The 
Upright Elm." 

Thefe fix fpecies of Miller are all of them com- 
prehended in ]i\Q\Jhuvs Campejiris ofLlNNEUs.; fo 
th^tt Mli'l'P^ i> filent as to Linneus's fecond and third 
fpecies; and fo is Hanbury,' who only treats botani- 
cally of one fpecies ; namely, the Ulmus Campejiris 
of LiNNEUs : He neverthelefs enunierates fevcr\ 

SORTS : 

1. 1 he true Englifh Elm, 

2. The Narrow leayed Cbrnifh EIrr\, 

3. The Dutch Llm, 

4. The Black Worcefterftiire Elm, 

5. The Narrow leaved Wych Elmjj 
Jb* The Br9ad-leaved Wych Elm, 

7. 1 he Upright Wych Elm. ' , 

in another part of his work he lays, *-^ It would b/S ' 
cndlefs, as well as ncedlef^, to enumerate the forts of 
Ehp^: I have counted in my ti^ne more than twenty, 
in woods, hedges, &c. that have felfin my way when 
in qucft of plah|s." The fad is, no genus of plants 
whatever is 'more incoraprehenfible to the Botanift than 
the UJmus ; for although we fee among the cultivated 
,m&\% of thig country, individuals a$ different from 

each 
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fpch other .as are feme individuals of diftlnft gentra, 
yet every man who lias attended clofely to the fcveral 
kinds of Elms growing in different parts of the king- 
I dom, muft have obferved fach a chain of intermediate 

kinds as renders clafUfication extremely difScult ; and 
muft frequently have met with an individual, which hc^ 
was puzzled to find a name for. Linneus, no doubt, 
having experienced this, lumped the whole mafs of 
cultivated Elms in one fpecies, — The Ulmus Campejlris: 
3nd as a Botanist he may be right: As Planters, 
however, we muft beg leave to attempt a feparation ; 
^nd yet we arc obliged to confefs, that we cinnoidcfcribf 
morfe than two obvioujlj diJiinSi Varieties". With 
^ refpeft to the fccond and third fpecies of Linneus, we 
take it for granted they have not yet b'een introduced, 
or are but iittlc known, in this country (if we arc 
'Wrong, .we beg to be fet right}: We therefore pro- 
peed to 

Ulmus Cakpejlrh : The Cultivated Elm ; a tall 
deciduous tree\ fopnd growing more or lefs, in one or 
other of its Varieties, in hedges about villages, in moil 
parts of Europe. 

The Cultivated Elm, ^ Notwithftanding the 
chain of Varieties above mentioned, if we examine the 
two extremities, we fhall find two plants very different 
from each other in their general appearance ; and 
fufEciently diftinft in the analyfis to be' confidered, in 
a work or this nature, as diftinft fpecies : The leaf of 
the one is nearly oval, with an obtufe lance-like point j 
that of the other nearly circular, faving a narrow 
ilendcr point, growing as it were out of the periphery 
of the circle. The membrane of the one is grofe and 

figid, of the other comparatively thin, delicate, and 
upple : When held againft a ftrong light, the former 
appears opake ; the latter, comparatively tranfparent. 
*l'hc nerves of that arc ftronger, fet clofer, and run 
more parallel ; of thisy more flender, fewer in number, 
and divide 'more into branches: That^ in its general 
appearan;:e, bears fonie refemblance to the leaf of th© 
Chei'nut J thhy a very ftrong one to that of the Hazel. 
The branches of the Coarfe-lcaved fort are clean, 
ftraight, and flender, with a filvery bark; thofe of th^ 
l^ine-leaved ^ind more flivided, ran flxorter lengths, 

and 
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^nd are covered with a lefs delicate bark. The genera} 
tendency of the latter is more upright, being eafily 
trained to a great length of flem ; tliat of the former h 
to divide into fprcadmg arnis, and when attempted .to 
be trained up with a tall ftraight ftem, generally grow^ 
looping with a nodding bead like the panicles of an 
l)at. The Coarfc -leaved kind ii>aturcs its feed in this 
ifland, and is probably a native ; the Fine -leaved fort 
jfeldom if ever perteds it$ feed wjtb us, s^id is probably 
an exotic. 

We therefore proceed to treat feparately ^f ^fe two 
forts ; coniidering the intermediate kinds as fubordinatq 
Varieties of thefe two : 

I. The Coarse-leaved Elm, or the Chefnut-* 
leaved Elm, or the Broad -leaved EIn^> or the Wycl^ 
Elm, or the North-country Elni- 

a. The 1Fine-leaved Elm, or the Hazel-leave^ 
Elm, or t}ie Narrow-leaved Elm, or the South-country 
Ehn. 

!• The Coarse-leaved Elm will grow to a very 
great fize. Mr. Marfham mentions a Wych Elm by 
Bradley Church in Suffolk, which in 1754 meafured 
(at five feet high) twenty-five feet five inches and 21 
halt, and in I'jtj twenty-fix fc^t tliree inches. The 
Ipavcs of tlils fpecies of feim have been already defcribed 
to be of an oval figure, with a tbiclc membrane and 
ftrong nerves n their fize varies with the individuals; 
tliey grow upon, fome trees of this fpecies bearing leaves 
confiderably fmaller and much narrower than tUofc of 
fome indfviduals of the Hazel-leaved fort: The cpm- 
xnon diftinilion therefore of thefe t^yo kinds of Elms 
into BrQad-Uaved and Narrow-leaved is altogether im*^ 
proper— their figures forbid it: It would be equally 
proper to diftinguifli an oval from a circle, by calling 
the former t>road, and the latter narrow. 

The outlme or general appearance of tliis tree is 
fometimes ftrongly rcaturcd, comine near to that of the 
Pak ; In general, nowever, it is liable to be ragged,, 
rather than irregular, and in point of ornament is fre- 
quently exceeded by the Lime, the Beech, and its filler 
tree the Fine-leaved Elni. Its ufes are many. The, 
whole tribe of Elms have a peculiar excellency by 
which they Hand alone, and' are rendered in a great 

mcafure 
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Ppafure independent of other woods. The Oak U 
pre-eminent for durability, the Alh for touehnefs, the 
Beech for clofenefs of texture and clcannefs of grain, 
and the Elm for its tenacity or jidhcfive qnaHty, being 
icfs liable to be fplit than other woods ; This renders 
it Angularly iifeful' for many important purpofesl *^ The 
Jcecls of (hips arc now aimoft qniyerfally laid with Ehn, 
^nd fometimes th^e gunwale?, efpecially of Ihips of war, 
are made of this wood; it being lefs liable to fplintcr 
off in action even than Englifti Oak ; as keels made of 
this wood are lefs apt to fpjit in taking the ground. 
Another very important ufe of Elm is for naves of 
ivlieels of cairriages of every kind, whether of ufe or 
f)f pleafiye. There is a fprt in Yorklhire peculiarly 
adapted to this purpofe, which goes by the name of the 
'l^ave. Elm ; it is of the Coarfe-leavcd kind. 

The Coarfe-leaved Elm may be propagated from 
feeds, or by layering. Hanbury fays, " In order to 
propagate them J)y liyer?, proper ftools for the purpofi^^ 
muft be firft o^t^ined ; to procure which, let a piece 
of good ground be double dug, and plant Elms of about 
four or five feet high over it, at the diftance of about 
(en feet : If they make good (hoots in the firft year 
after, they may be cut down early in the fpring follow- 
ing ; if not, they (hould remain two years before they 
ire headed for ftools ; which Ihould be by cutting them 
down to within half a foot of the ground. After thcj 
are cut down, they fhould be fuffered to grow uii-* 
difturbed for two years : The ground between the ftools 
inuft be due in the winter, and conftantly hoed as the 
weeds arife m the fummcr } and at the end of that time, 
that is two years, the? "branches grooving from thefc 
ftools will be fit for layering ; which may be performed 
thus: Excavate a piece of ground wide enough to re- 
ceive a' whole branch, and let the hollow be about half 
k foot' deep ; then fplafh the branch with a knife, near 
the body'of |;he ftool, that its head may be more readily 
brought' irito 'the prepared pl^ce ; ' Next, thruft an 
booked ft itic into the ground, tp hold itclofe; takeoff 
all the fuperiiuous branches, which crofs and would 
ptherwifc incoiriraode thbfe that are to be continued. 
After this, <iut'all the remaining young branches acrofs 
balf through with the knife i turn the edge towards 
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the end, flitting it about half an inch. Whcli this is 
done on all the young branches, tlvc mould Ihould be 
gently put amongft thcni» and every one of them Ihould 
have their ends bent towards the fiool, that the flit may 
be open. Laftly, having the whole vacuity filled with 
its own mould, fmooth and even, take the end of each 
.twig ofFthat peeps above the ground, down to one eye^- 
and the branch is layed, and will aiford you as many 
plants as there arc buds peeping out of the ground- 
Proceed in liKe manner to the other branches of the 
feme Aool, then to the next ftool m order, and fo on 
Tontil the whole bufinefs x>f layering is finilhed. By 
the autunnn following, thefe layers will have taken 
loot, and many of them will have made a ihoot ot near 
a yard in length. It is now neceflary to take them 
from thpir llools,^and plant them la fome double dug 
f^Toiind in the nurfery. i hey fhoold be fet in rows 
tl><fec feet afunder, and the diftance allowed them hjom 

fach other in tjie ro^s opght to be a foot and a half. 
ieie they may Hand till they are planted out where 
they arc to rcnK^iri, with no farther trouble than dig- 
ging the ground between the rows every winter, and 
in the fummer carefully watching thofe which ihoot 
put two branches at the head, and nipping the wcakeft 
of them off. After the layers are taken up> the ftool$ 
piuft have all the wounded parts, occafioned by the 
former fplalhing^ taken away ; the old branches alfo 
lliould be cut oj^, pretty clofe to the Hem ; and in tlxc 
fpring they will b;*gin to ihoot out frc(h branches 
again, for a fecond layering, which will ILkewife be 
ircady to have the fame operation performed the fecct^d 
year after : and thus may this layering be performed oa 
thefe ilools every other year* but Nurierymcn v;hb 
"would raifc great quantities of trees this way, ihould 
be provided with two quarters of {tools, to come in 
alternately, fo. that from one or other of them they 
in^y annually receive a crop." We have given Mr, 
Han'kury's method in his own words, in ordec tQ 
convey to our leaders in the fuijcjil: manner bU method (^f 

Mis method of propagating the Elm from feeds, 
wc alio give at length ; for iii>e llln> ilanding next to 
|nc Oak at the begmning of his book> he haj>. tiv;atc<l 

jfnoife 
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more fully of that article than any otlier (the Oak 
only excepted), and frequently refers to it in the courfe 
of Ills work. He fays, *' Let the feeds be gathered tho 
beginning of June, it bein'^ the time when they are full 
ripe. When gathered, fpread theni tliree or four days 
to dry ; for if they were to be fawn immediately after 
they were gathered, they would rot. Having been 
fpread about that tioie, and the mould, which ought 
to be frefh and good, being in readinefs for their re- 
ception, mark out your beds four feet wide, and let the 
alleys between them Be a foot and a half or two feet 
broad; Rake the mould out of the beds until they are 
about an inch deep ; riddle that which came out of the 
beds into them again, uiltil the bottom of: each bed is 
raifedhalf an inch (/. e, half filled) with riddled mould; 
then gently prcfs the mould down with the back of the 
fpade, and fow the feeds thinly all over it with an even 
hand, covering them down with fine earth about half 
an incli' deep. When the feeds are all fowh thi.". way> 
the beds Ihould be hooped, and covered with mats, to 
be (haded in that hot feafon of the year; and they 
(houid alfo fometimes be refrefhed with water : Part of 
tht young plants will come up in about a month, or 
fooncr ; the others not till the fpring following. From 
the time the feeds are fown to their appearance above 
ground, whenever rain falls, be careful to uncover the 
beds, and as ready to cover them again when the 
fcorching beams of the fun break out. About the end 
of Auguft, the mats (hould be wholly taken away, that 
the plants may /be hardened againft winter : The fpring 
following, a trefh breed will prefent themfelves among 
thofe that came ,up the fummer before. All the fum- 
mcr following they fhould be conftantly kept free from 
weeds, and watered as often as dry weather fliall render 
it neceffary ; and in Oftober or fpring they may be 
planted out in the nurfery, at the didancc before prc- 
fcribed for the layers, and afterwards Ihould be managed 
like them.'' 

2. The Fine-leaved Elm will alfog^row to a great 
height and confiderablc bulk : We do not however 
find any tree of this kind upon record. The largeft 
Elms we have feen of tlie Fine-leaved fort, grow in 
the Vale of Glouccfter. There are feveral in tlie 

parifh 
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Jarifli of Chdrch-down. which girt, at five fpet hjg!i^ 
from tea to twelve feet. But the fincft tlm in the 
Vale Hands in the road between Cheltenham anrf 
Tcwke(bury— within a few hundred yards of the Bod- 
Kington Oak (Sec QuERCus). It is known by the' 
iame of Piffe's Elm ; and the ttlVripike g4te, the 
fence belonging to whicli is faftened at ont end to this 
free, takes its name froin it ; being called *' PifFe's Elm 
*Pike.'* The fmalftft girt of this tree, which falls 
about five ffcet high, is at prefent (1783) cxaflly fix- 
teen feet. At ten feet high it throws out laVge arms»" 
tkrhich have formerly been Ibpped,. but Which now are 
furni(hed with tree-like (hoots, riiing, by feftimation, 
to feventy or eighty feci high, vi^ith an extent pro- 
portionable, exhibiting all together tEIie grandeft tree 
twc have feen ; not fo much from its prefent fize, a^' 
from thit fullnefs of growth iL\iid vigour which it now^ 
"teeats. There is an Eliri of the Small-leaved fort iri 
Hyde Park whofe Hem is largtr than this ; feut it isf 
hollovv, its head much impaired, and is a[ mere dotard 
fortiji)ared virith Pifle's Elm ; which we mention the 
raither as it may be a tree in ages to dome, and, ftand- 
Jng as it does in a virell foiled coVntry, cfiay fwell o^t to* 
tv^ice its firefent fize. 

The leaves of this fp^cieS of Kim bave been already 
fully defcribed J it remains only to obferve, that not- 
withftanding we are accuftomed to fee trees of this forC* 
trimtned up ta mere maypoles, or at teft with clofc 
afpiring heads, yet, if planted finely and fuffcred to" 
forrn their own he?d,* they will take an outline equrf 
to that of the Beech or the Linden ; and where an im- 
mediafe objeft or Ikiccn Is \vant6d, the Elm has two' 
material advantages : it may be rcnrtoved vyhen of .if 
gfeat fize, and its growth is quicker than that of an^, 
othtt tree which is equally ornamental. The ufes ot 
this fpec?es 6f Elm are fimilar to thofe of the Coarfe-^^ 
leaved kind ; ' and in places where b'rick^s arc renderedt* 
dear by a vvanf of <i proper fupply of fuel, as in Surrey 
and Kent, great qxrantities of this^ Elm arc cut up foif 
i>uds and weather- boarding foV the fides of barns^ 
ftablcs, and even dvvcUii)g-houfes ; and in the Southeri| 
counties in general it t< much ufc'd in Carpenter's* worlc 
of all kinds as a fubftitute for Oak, 
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*riie propficty of planting the Elm depends entireljr 
h^6n the Ibll : it is the height of folly to plaiit il upon 
light Tandy land. There is not, generally fpeaking, a 
good Elm \h flife i^rhole county of Norfolk:. By thti 
time they arrive at the fizc of a man's waift they begin 
to decay at the heart, and if not taken at the critical 
time, they prefently become ufelefs as timber. 1 his is 
the cafe in all light foils ; it is m ftiffftrong land which 
the Elm delights. It is obfervable, however, that here 
it grows comj>aratively flow. In light land, efpecially 
if it be rich, its growth is very rapid; but its wood is 
light, porous, and of littJe value, compared with that 
grown upon ftrong land; which is. of a clofer ilronger 
texture, and, at the heart, Will have the colour and 
almoft the heavincfs and the hardnefs of iron : On 
fuch foils the Elm becomes profitable, and is oilc of the 
font CarcEnal Trees which ought in preference to all 
others to engage the Planter's attention. It will bear a 
Very wet lituation. - 

The method of propagating this fpecit« of Elm 
IS principally by layering (in the manner already de- 
fcribcd); the feeds not coming to perfeftion here. 
Hanbury recommends in very ftrong terms the graft* 
ing what he calls the True Englilh Elm upon the 
Wych Elm ; which he fays has a ftronger and more 
porous root, and will thrive upon poorer land. His 
reafoning, however, feems to flow from a theory per- 
haps ill grounded, ratlier than from praftice. Never- 
thelefs, at he feems to have taken particular pains in 
drawing up direftions for this operation, we will, for 
rcafons already afSgncd, tranfcribe them at. length. 
** The ftocks for the purpofe fliould be the Broad- 
leaved Wych Eim, which muft be raifed from tlie feed, 
and planted out as before. When they have grown 
\ two years in the nurfery, they will be of proper fize to 
receive the graft ;. and the laft week in January is the 
beft time for the work. If a large quantity of Elm 
fiocks are to be grafted, procure fix men in readine(s 
for the purpofe. The bufinefs of the firft man is to 
take the mould from the ftem of the ftocks, with a 
fpade, down to the root, laying the top of the root 
bare ; the next man is to follow him with a fliarp 
J)runing-knife, cutting off the heads of the ftocks; and 

leaving 
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leaving the ftumps to be grafted only abput two incliei 
above the root ; the third man is the grafter himfelfj 
who having his grafts cut about four or five inches in 
length, all of the young wood, and fuch as has never 
bore lateral branches^ in a difli, takes out one of them, 
and holding it in his left hand, the taper end being 
from him, with the knife that is in, his right he takes 
ofFa flope about an inch and half or two inches long ; 
and if the grafter be an artift, it will be cut as true as 
if wrought by a plane. This done, he makes a fmall 
cut acrofs, nearly at the top of the flope, and then 
proceeds to prepare the flock to receive it, which is 
efFefted by floping off a fide of it, of the fame length 
-with the Hoped graft, that the parts may fit as near as 
poflible. He then makes a cut nearly at the top of the 
ilock downward, to receive the tongue he had made 
in the graft; and having properly joined them, he pro-^ 
ceeds to the next. After the grafter follows a perfon 
jjw^ith bafs matting, cut into proper lengths ; and with 
thefe he ties the grafts pretty clofe to the ftock. The 
fifth man brings the clay, which fhoujd have been pre- 
pared a week or longer before, and well worked and 
beaten over, mixed with a fourth part of horfe dung, 
and fomc chopped hay, in order to make it hang tlie 
better together: with ti^is he furrounds the graft and 
the ftock. Laftly, the fixth man comes and clofes the 
clay, fo that there may be no probability of its being 
walhed off. Two or tluee rows being grafted, let an 
additional hand or two ht employed, either in drawing 
the earth up above the clay, fo that it may be wholly 
covered,^ or digging the ground between the rows, and 
levelling it fo that nothing of the performed work may 
appear, except the tops of the grafts* above ground. 
The daiiger of froft renders this precaution highly 
neceflary ; f6r if it Ihould be delayed a night or two^ 
and fharp frofts fliould happen, the clay will moft pf it 
fell off, and thus the work will require to be repeated ; 
Vrhereas, when it is lapped warm in the manner di-* 
lefted, there will be no danger of fuch an Occident. 
A good workman, with th6 above mentioned neceffary 
affiftance, will graft about fifteen hundred ftocks hi a 
day. • In the fpring, fhe buds will fwcll, difclofe, and 
flioot forth nearly as foon as tliofe of the tree jfrom 

which 
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Whidi they I'rere taken. By the latter end of JuQe» 
they will be Ihot a foot and half, when they fhould b^ 
freed from the clay ; the matting fhould be alfo taken 
off, and themfelves left to fport at eafe with ail the 
vegetative powers. At tliis time, of thofe which have 
put forth two (hoots, the weakeft ihould be taken up, 
Co ftrengthen the otl>er, and to lighten the head, which 
wrould oiherwife be fubjeca to be broken off by high* 
winds. -By autumn the (hoot will have grown about a 
yard in length ; and in the winter dig the ground be- 
tween the rows. In this place they may remain till 
they are of a fize to be planted iout for continuance, 
with no other trouble thaa what was direfted for the* 
layers; namely, keeping them clear of weeds, digging 
between the rows in the winter ; at itlie fame tinip 
taking off all very large (ide branches ; and in the 
fummer pinching off fuch young (hoots, in the head, as 
may have a tendency to make the tree become forked. 
This practice of grafting will be found a valuable.im- 
provement of the Engliih Elm, if we consider the na- 
ture of the Wych Elm, on which it is grafted. Firft, 
the Wych Elm will not only grow to the largeft (ize of 
ail the forts, but will grow tlie faftcft. However, this 
is not to be wondered at, if we examine die root, which 
we (hall find more fibrous, and the pores larger and ii% 
greater numbers than in any of tlie other Elms. Now, 
as all roots are of a fpongy nature, to receive the juices 
of the earth for the nourifhment and growth of the 
tree, that tree muft neceffarily grow the fafteft whofe 
root is moft fpongy and porous; and therefore the 
true Englilh Elm, being fet upon the root of the Wych, 
a greater quantity of nutriment is received from tlie 
earth for its encreaie, in proportion as the root of the 
Wych Elm is more fpongy and porous than that of its 
own fort. Thus the Englifb Llm, on this ba(is, will 
arrive at timber many years fooner than thofe raifed by 
l/eiycrs, and be alfo forced lo a greater (ize. If we €on<« * 
fidef too that (the roots of the Wych Elm will imbibe 
fuch juices as are proper for the growth of its owa 
/orts, timber thus raifed muft be better, as. the wood of 
the Wych Elm is fo excellent in its kind as to anfwc^ 
ijfic purpoles of all the other kinds." 
See more of th^ ]^lm under Woodlands. 
Vou It. F f ZAN^ 
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LiVNEAN Glafs and Order, Dioeeia Bentandnaz- 
Male flowers containing five parts, and female flower^ 
containing one pa^t ; upon diftinft plants. There arQ 
two Species ; one of which, with due cafe, may ^q 
enured to this climate : 

Zantho'xyi-um Cla'va H/rcuUs • The Toothache 
Tree; a deciduous Jhrub\ ni^tivepfjaipaica, Carolina, 
and Pennfylvania, ' i 

The TooT]HACHE Tree (fo called from its bark 
beipg faid to be eificacious in that complaint) will grow 
to the height of about twelve feet. The bark is rough^ 
and armed with fhort thick fpines. The leaves are its 
greateft ornament ; for they are pinnated, arc of a fine 
dark |reen on their upper furfacc, and yellowilh under- 
neath, and grow without order on the branches. The 
folioles are fpearihaped, long ; four or five pair are 
terminated by an odd one, and ^be whole leaf has 
much the'refemblancc of ^hofe of the Maftich Tree* 
The flowers come out in loofe panicles, from the end^ 
of the branches ; they arc fmall, and of little figure, 
haying ho petals, though the colouired fegments of thQ 
calyx haye been taken fpr petals. They are fucceeded 
by roundifh capfulcs, containing the fe<?ds, which 
hardly ever ripert in England. 

There is a Varietji of this ger^us, with leayes com^ 
pofcd of oval, oblong folioles, which have prickly mid- 
ribs. This diflPerencfe is ppirmanent from feeds. They 
are numbered in the hurferics as two diftinft forts; 
the firft is called the Lentifcus-leaved Toothache Tree n' 
the other the A (h -leaved Toothache Tree. 

Thcfe Trees are p'roijagated from the feeds, which 
we receive from abroad ; and thcfe are feldom lefs than 
two, and often three or four, ye^rs before they come 
up. They muft be l*bwh deep,' iri largifh pots, filled 
with a good, light, fandy coinpbft; aiid after that, the 
pots may be plunged into fome natural foil, in a ihady 
t)l.^e, and there left undifturbed, except having conftant 
' ' ' weeding. 
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weeding, during the next fummcr and winter. The 
fpring following they may be taken up and plunged 
into a hotbed ; and this will bring up many of the 
feeds. They muft be next hardened by degrees ; and 
;»fterwardf plunged into their former ftation, to remaia 
there until autumn. In the enfuing winter they muft 
be preferred Jn the grcenhoufe, or under a hotbed 
frame; and in the fpring they (hould have a hotbed 
as before ; and then you may expeft to fee the remainder 
of the whole crop. The fame management muft be 
repeated until the fpring following, when they muft 
be all fhaken out of the pots, and each be planted in a 
leparate pot. Watering (hould be given them, to fettle 
the mould to the roots ; and they Ihould be plunged 
into a hotbed as before. After this they muft be 
Iwirdened to the air, and fet abroad in a fhady place. 
The plants are now raifed ; but they (hould be treated 
jis greenhoufe plants for two or three years after; 
when, in fome fpring, they maybe turned out of their 
pots, with their mould, into the places where they are 
defigned to remain. The places allotted them fliould 
be naturally warm and well iheltcred ; for althougl^ 
they are tolerably hardy when old, they require pro- 
teflion at iirft ; and with this, nothing but the ievere^ 
winters can deftroy them. 
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Classical ARRANGEMENf 

TREES And siiRUBSi 

AeniBAtLT TO THEia ilWlCTIT* 

HEIOHT^v 



IN fbrmitig mixed omamehtkl Phtitations, It Is iie« 
ceifary to arrange the Plants; according to the Heists 
%Q which they feverally rife^ in a given elimature. If 
low Shrubs be planted promifcuoufly, among Foreft 
Trees, the latter quickly rife above them ;, firft hidings 
and at length overgrowing them. On the contraiy, if 
the taller Plants be placed'in the inward or jsentral partg 
bf the mafs of planting, and the lower, outwardly 
towards the njai^in, all the plants enjoy air and h^d-- 
room ; and form, colleAively, a rich bank of foliage* 

Perceiving, in praftice, the utility of lifting jhe 
gJveA pl^tg, agreeably tQ thfcir teipeftil^ growth$ 
(fee Vol. I. Min. 8 and ii.) we have caiifed a general 
Analyfis of the Plants treated of in this Volume to be 
made, with refpefib to height, aiid have endeavdured to 
fclafs them, according to their feveral growths, in this 
tountry. 

An accuracy of arrangement cannot reafonably be 
fcx peeled, in vl firft attempt of this nature; the heights to 
which many exotics rife, in this ifland, are imperfeftly 
known : nor is a critical exafknefs) in this cafe, requifite. 
It is not an eveti furface^of foliage, like what we fee in 
F f 3 Confervatorics, 
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Confervatories, we alk for in Grounds. Even if if 
were, it would be difficult to produce it. Soil, afped, and 
the habits of individual plants, ever tend to occafion an 
inequality of growth, and it defirablc variety of furface: 
a flight error in the Claffification will only tend to in« 
deafer this Variety^ 

To give charaSer and perfpicuity to the arrinjge- 
ment, we have diftributdd the PJanis in the following 
Class^es^ 

L TXll Trees, — or iuch as rife, in fiiita(>le foilt 
ind iituatjons, to Jsxtyfut or upwards, 

II. MiDDL£RANKTR£Es,-»or fuch as ufually rife 
to btiween forty atidjtxty feet\ 

III. Low TREESy oi thirty to forty feet grovfth* 

IV. Very Tall Shrubs ; namely, thofc froni 
twenty to thirty feet^ 

V. Tall Shruesj as firdra twenty Jown to twelve fen. 

high. 

VI. MiDDLERANK Shrubs, betwceii iwelife etndfm 
feet in height. 

VII. Low Shrubs, between/^ and three feet. 

Vfll. V£RYLowSHRt7BfiS namcly, thofc K»rfifr /^f^ 
feet gnmth^ 
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CLASS THS FIRST. 



TALL TREES: 



mcer Pfeudo^pkftanus % 
M' [cuius Hippo^fcfJIanum 8 

Fagus Svlva'tica 125 

Fungus Cajlilnta 1^7 

Frdxinus £xc^lfi^ I32 

Pifnus Sylv^ii 1$^ 

Pilnus Hyivifjlrii 252 

Pr'w/ StrJbus ±li 

Pi'nus Picea 261 

Ptfius Phid 261 

Pi'nus jfbies 263 

Pi'nus jiies . 264 

Pi'nus CanadJnJts 264 

PUtanus Orienta'lti 27b 

Plcltahus Occidenta'lis 271 

P Id t anus Occident a' lis 27 1 

Pldteams Occidcntdlis ,272 

Po'pulus Ni'gra 274 

Pipulus Nigra * 474 

Pdpulus Trimula 274 

Pipulus Heieroph^lla 277 

$udrcus Ro'bur 298 

Su&cus Ru'bra 304 

^i/rcus JEgilops 305 

TTVitf Eurdpa'a 4O2 

t^/mirj Campijiris 426 

C/V;mi^i Camplfjiris 429 



. Sycamoi^ 

Horfechefnut 

B^ech 

Chefnut 

Alh 

Lsrch 

Scotch Fir 

Pinaftet 

\Vcymouth Pine 

Silver Fir 

BalmofGik^dFir 

Norwshr Spruce 

Cornim Spruce 

American Spruce 

Oriental Plane 

American Plane 

Maple-leaved Plane 

Spanifh Plane 

Common Poplar 

Lombardy Poplar 

Afp 

Virrirtia Poplar 

EhgiifhOak 

Red Virginia Oak 

SpanilhOak 

European Lime 

Coarfe-kaved Elm 

Fine-leaved Elm 
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Class the siCovt>. 



Middle RANK trees. 



jfcer Negiinda 
A'cer Platanoi'des 
Jfcir Sacchari'num 
jftir Ru'hrum 
BdtulaAlha ' 
BJtula Ni'gra 
Bt'iulm Le'nta 
Be tula Alms 
€idrfinus Bdtuhs 
t^hh Aufira'lis 
C/Ms Occidenta'lls 
Srata^gus T^rmMlh 
Fra'xinus Americdna 
Jziglans R/gla 
^^gloHS 'Nigra 
yuglsns' jfiha • 
r J^g/c^s Gne'rear 
Liriodtfndron VPulipijera 
P^ms Pi'nea 

Pi'nus 7a'da 
Pi'nus Ce'druf ' 
Pepmksjflba' * 
Pipulus Balfamfftra 
Prtfnus Jf^iuffi' 
Pnfnus C^rafus 
Pritnus drafut 
Pyrus Commu'nis 
Pyrus Commu'nis 
^/rcus Prfnus 
^reus Ph/lki 

fuircui A'lba 
udrcus Cdrriz 
RMnia Pfeudaca'cU 



j. Afli-Ieaved Mapfe 

3 Norway Mapte 

4 Sug^r Maple 
4 Scarlet Maple 

34 Common Birch 

35 Blarck Bircb 

36 Canada Birch 

37 AWer 
51 Conftmoh Hornbcany 
58 Seuthemf CcUitf 
58 Wcftcrn Cctti^ 
94 Wild Service 

^36 American' Alb 

170 Common Watnvt 

173 Bfack Virginia Walnut 

1 74 White Virginia Walnut 
ij4 Pcnn^Irania Wapnut 
198 TuKpTree 
254; Stone Pinp 
256 Ccmbro Pine 
256 Swamp Pine 
^58- Cedar of Lebanon* 

274 White Poplar 

275 Balfam Poplar 
284 Wild Red Clierry 

283 Cherry Tree 

284 Red Flowering Cherrf 
294 Doubtcfbloflbmed Pear 
294 Twice-flowering Pear 

304 Chefnut-leavod Oa|& 
303. WilloW'lea;7ed Oak 

305 White Oafc 

306 Auftrian Oak 
332 Falfe Acaci» 



~^ 



MiDDLBRAHK Tftli^ES, 
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Ssllix Pufpiirea 
Sa'lix Penta*ndria 
Sallix Hermafhrodhica 
6a'lix BahylJnica 
SaHix Tria'ndrta 
Sa/lix Fra'gUis 
Sa^lix Amygdallna 
Scllix Haftdta 
Tdxus Baeca'ta 
Tiiia America'na 



354 White Willow 

355 Purple Willow 

355 Swect-fcented Willow 

356 Shining Willow 

355 Weeping Willow 

356 Triandrous Willow 

357 Crack Willow 

356 Almond^lcavcd Willow 

357 Haftated Willow 
39S Yew 
404 American line 



CLASS THE TH1R&. 



LOW TREES. 



^cer Campdftre 2 

Jtcer MtmfpefuUtnum 3 

^C9r Criticum 4 

\4*cer Tartdricum 4 

Acer Riibrum -4 

Amjgdalus Commi/nis 1 3 

AfH^gdalus Ptfrfica 1 4 

jBigMcfxia Catcflpa 39 

Carpinus Biftulus 53 

Cetrpinus B^tulus 53 

Cdlrpinus OJirya 53 

(Urcis Stliqua[ftrum 61 

CJrcis Cahadinjis 62 

Crataegus Oxyacdntba 9 1 

Crataegus Aria 95 

Cupr^£us Sempervi'rens 99 - 

Cupr^Jfus Semperv!rens 99 

Cmprdjfui Sempervi'rens 1 00 

Cupr^Jfui Sempervirens 100 

Q^^HS Juniperus lOl 



Common M^ipte 

Montpelier Maple 

Cretan Maple 

Tartarian Maple 

Scarlet Maple 

Common Almond 

Fe&ch Tree 

Catalpa 

Flowering Hornbeam 

American Hornbeam 

Hop Hornbeam 

Common Jodas Tree 

Canadian Judas Tree 

Hawthorn 

White Leaf 

Common Cyprefa 

Upright Cyprefe 

Spreading Cyprefe 

Smali-fruited Cyprcfs 

African Cyprefs 
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CtA'SSXCXt AftRAN6£M£lYr» 



Cupr^Jfus Dijltcha lOZ 

C/iijus Lab ul mum zo6 

Diffjpyr ds Lo'ttis 1 1 6 

Frcfxlntts Ornus 135 

Cledhfia Triacdnihui 142 

//r« Ajuifttlium 162 

/V^;r Aquifo'Uum 165 

J^/(P# Aqutfdlium 16 c 

-f/^* Aquifdliuni 166 

i'/fJP Jquifo'lium 166 

tkxCaJpm ^ 167 
Liquidofmber StyracJJlua 195 
Lifiidctmber Peregrt^num 196 
Magndlla Grandifldra 212 

^/// J A%Jdarach 2 1 8 

M/fpilus Germa'mca 223 

il/aV«i yf/^^i 227 

Mdrui Nigra 228 

Mdrus Papyrl'fera 228 

Mo'rus Rubra 229 

^^ Aqua'tica 235 

Pi'»«5 2if'^tf 258 

i^i^wwi Balfdrnect 265 

JPi'wJ drientd'iis 265 

^/ri/i M?7«i 295 

Py'rus Corona* rid 295 

Pr«'««J i>*i'£/«i 281 

Prtt'«^j P/j'^tfj 282 

Prilnut Ce^rafus 284 

Pru^nus Armeni'aea 288^ 

Prtt'««i Dme'JIicd' 288 

Pru'nus Dom^Jllci 285 

Pru'nus Domdjfica 285* 

fuircu% N/Vr^y 3O4. 

w/nwj M'Jcutu'i 305 

^(f'rfwi ^tt'^^r 307 

§lu^rcui Su'bsr 307 

fuircui Plex 308 

w/fTttj Cofci'fera 309 

^^rcus Mclu'cca 309 

Rob'inia Htfplda 3^3; 

5tf7/> /"i/f/Z/W 355 



Deciduous Cypreifl' 

Laburnum 

Indian Date Plum 

Flowering Afh 

Gieditiia 

Common Hollf 

Smooth-leaved Holly 

Box-leaved Holly 

Saw-kaved Holly 

Hedgehog Holly 

Dphoon Ho!)ly 

Virginia Liquidamber 

Canada Liquidamber 

Evergreen Magnoliai 

Bead Tree 

. German Medlaf 

Silkworm Mulberry 

Garden Mulberry 

^ Pjycr Mulberry' 

Virginia Mulberry 

Serrated Tupelo Tree 

Dwarf Pine 

Hemlodt Fh 

Oriental' Fit 

Fig Aj^ple 

Sweet-fcented Crab 

Common Bird's Cherry 

Virginia Padus 

Double-bloffomed Cherry 

' Apricot Tree 

Plum 'Irec 

Cherry Plum Tree 

Double-bloflohied Plum 

Black Oak 

Italian Oak 

BroUd-Icaved CorkTred 

Narrow-leaved Cork Tree! 

Ile< 

Kermcs Oalc 

Live Oak 

Rofe-flowered Acacia 

Golden WiHo^# 

Sdlim 



Vbjly Txtt Shrubs* 
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SJUx Phyllcifi/lia 356 

SJlix Wlix 2S1 

Sa'lix Ca'prea 358 

Si^lix Glavica 358 

Sa'lix Fmina'lis 358 

So'rbus Aucupdria 369 

So'rbus Domdfiica 370 

Sirhui Hjhrida 37 1 



Pbylica-kaved WiUow 

Rofe Willow 

Sallow 

Glaucous Will<^w 

Ozicr 

Mountain Sorb 

Cultivated Sorb 

Mongrel Sorb 



CLASS TH£ FOURTH* 

VERY. TALL SHRUBS- 



Acn PenntyhclticUm 
M'fcului Pdma 
Atmo'naTrilo'ba 
i^rbt/ius Un^do 
:Arbu'tus Une'do 
jtrbdtus Vn^do 
^rbdtus Andrdchne 
Bu'xus Sempervtrens 
Bdxus SempervUnns 
Co'rnus Mdfcula 
Qlrylus Avella'na 
Crataegus Oxyacdntba 
Cratidgui Oxyacdntba 
Cratafgui Oxyacdntba 
Cratidgus Oxyacdntba 
Cratafgus Oxyacdntba 
Cratidgus Oxyacdntba 
Crataegus Crus GdlU 
DiJfpyros Firginidna 
El^dgnus Angujiifillia 
Eu4nymus Europ^us 
Frdxinus Ornus 
Fra'xinus Amiricdna 
Guilandina Di^ica 



23 
24 



Mountain Maple 

Scarlet Efculuc' 

Papaw 

Oblong- fruited Arbutus 

Red-flowered Arbutus 



24 Double-bloifomedArbutus 



26 

45 

i^ 

\^ 
89 

93 

94 

94 
94 
94 

96 
123 

136 
148 



Andracknjf 

Broad-leaved Tree B<ix 

Narrow-leaved Tree Box 

Cornelian Cherry 

Hazel 

Scarlet Hawthorn 

Yellow Hawthorn 

White Hawthorn 

Maple-leaved Hawthorn 

Double-bloir. Hawthorn 

Glaftonbury Thorn 

Cockfpur Hawthorn 

Pifhamin Pluna 

Narrow- leaved Eleagnus 

Broad leaved Spindle 

Dwarf Afli 

Manna AOi 

Canada Nickar Tree 

funipcrus 
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ClAsSlbAL AitftANGEMkNf. 



yum* perm Commi/n's 
jfuniperus Oxyce'drus 
Jum'perus Firginia'na 
yuni^pirus Bermudiana 
yuni'perui Barbadi'nfn 
juniperus Thuri'fera 
yuki'ptrus Ly'cia 
Juni'perus FhcenUia 
%au'rui No' bills 
Lau'rus R^nzdin 
Lau'rus Seljfaftas 
Adagno'Ua Acumindta 
Magnolia Trip^lala 
^y'£a AquaHica 
Pifla'cid Terebinthus 
Fllldcid Ve'ra 
tijUcia TrifoTia 
Pijfa'cia Nr&bone'nfis 
P/rus Cydo'^nia 
Pru^nui Canad^nfis 
Pri/nus Infttitia 
Pru'nui Lauris-Cerafus 
Pru^nus Lujlfa'nica 
MMmnus Cathdrtt us 
Rhdmntts Fran^ula 
Rhdmnus Ptdhh-us 
Rhu'mnui Jht/rnus 
Rhdmnus AlaUrnui 
Rhdmnus AlateWnus 
Sume^u^cus Ni'vra 
Sambiicus Nigra 
^amb'/cus Ni'vra 
Sambu'cus Nigra 
Syringa Vulgdrh 
Syri'fi2a f^ulgdris 
fSyri*nga f^ulgdris 
Syr/nga I^ul^^^'r'ts 
^rhhlya OcciJerituiis 
Thu'ya Qrlentd'ts 
Vibu'rnum Lunlana 
Vibitrnum O'pului 
VJfu'rfiHfji Qpulm 



iy6 Swcdiflijonipiff 

177 Spanifh Juniper 

177 Virginia Cedar 
r*jf Betmudian Cedat 

178 Jamaica Cedar 
178 Sfmnifh Cedar 
178 Ljrcian Cedar 
178 Phemcian Cedar 
187 ' Eviergreen Bzf 
190 Benzoin Tree 
190 Saflafras Trei 
2 1 o Lorij-Ieavcd Magnolia 
2 16 Unibrella Tree 
5^34 Entire leaved TupeloTree 

267 Commoii Turpentine Tree 

268 Piftacia Nut Tree 
268 Three-leaved Piftacia 
268 Larger-fruited Piftacia 
296 Quince 
282 Canada Padus 

286 Biillace Ttc6 
ia86 Common Laurel 

287 Portugal Laurel 

3 1 2 Common Buckthorn 

313 Fianguia 
514 Chrifti Thorn 

316 Common Aiaternus 

317 Broad -leaved Alaterqus 
3 ^ 7 Jagged -leaved Alaternui 
36 r Common Black Elder 

361 White-berried Elder 

362 Green-berried Eldet 
362 Parfley- leaved Eldef 

388 Common Lilac 
3S8 Purple Lilstc 

389 Blue Lilad 
381^ White Lilad 
vg8 Cbmmori Arbor Vitg» 
4OI Chinefe Arbor Vit^ 
406 Coijimon Viburnum 
4c8 MarfhEld;e^ 
409 Grfder Roffe 

CLASi 



1 



Tall Shrubs, 
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CLASS THE FIFTH. 

TALI, SHRUBS, 



^nagjfris Fcp^ttJa 1 5 

Jri/iia Stindfa 20 

4%aUa }fudifl§Wa 30 

Su^xus Sempervirens 46 

Bu'xus Sempervlrens 4.6 

Ca'rpinus n^tului 53 

C^ltis Orienta'Iis 60 

Chioncfnihus Virgfmc^ 64 

Coluie'a jlrbor^/cens 81 

ColuUa Arboreljcens 82 
Ccfmus Sangui'nec^ 83 

Co'rnus Flo'rida 83 
Co'rnus Flo'rida 84 

Cclrnus Florida 84 

Co'rnus Flo'rida 84 

C<jV««j F/oV/rftf 84 

Crata'gus Azdmlus 95 
Cratafgm Cocci^nea 96 

Quprdjfus TMides loo 

Eudnymus Europa'us 1 22 

Eudwftnus Europa'us 122 

FdgusFiimila 131 

ili^ppoph4R Rhamntfldcs 155 

Hi'ppophit Canad/njis 156 

'funi^perus Comhu'nis 1 76 

Junifperus Sabi'na 1 80 

Ladrm JEJiivdUs 189 

Ligu'Jirum Fulga're 1 93 

Ligtiftrum Vulgdrt 193 

Ligdjirum Fulgdrc 194 

Magndlia Glad c a 2 10 

Mi^fpilus Jrbutifdlia 223 

Philaddipbus In$do'rus 242 

Phillyrda Me'dia 243 

Thillyrtfa Me'dia 243 

f'hillyre'a Me'dia . 244 

fbillyrda Latifo'Ua 244 



AnagyrH 
Prickly Angelic^ 
Red Azalea^ 
Gold-edged Box , 
Curled-leaved Striped Box 
Eaftern Hornbeaiii 
Eafterii Celti$ 
Snowdrop Tree 
Common Bladder Senn^ 
Red-podded Bladder Senna . 
Common Dogwood 
Virginian Dogwood 
Female Dogwood 
Blue-berried Dogwood 
White-berried Dogwoo4 
Swamp Dogwood 
Azarolc 
Virginian Azarolc 
American Cyprcfs 
Common Euonymu^ 
Narrow-leaved Euony mus 
Dwarf Chefnut 
European Sea Buckthori\ 
Canada Sea Buckthori\ 
Common Juniper 
Upright Savin 
Deciduous Bay 
Privet 
Deciduous Privet 
Evergreen Privet 
Sea-green Magnolia 
Arbutus leaved Medlar 
Carolina Syringa 
Smooth -leaved Phillyrea 
Privet-leaved Phillyrea 
Olive-leaved Phillyrea 
Broad-leaved Phillyrea 
Phillyre'Of 



/^ 



Class^ical ArRANG£M£KT. 



Tb'illyrda Jnguftifo'lia 
P tele' a Trifolia'ta 
Pru'nus Maha'let 
Pru'nus Spino'fa 
P/rus Addhs 
P/rus Corona'ria 
Rhdmnm Jlpinus 
Jthfit'mnus Fra'ngula 
Pha'mnus Oleo^ides 
Jibafmnus Injeffo'rius 
^bus Caria'ria 
jRbus Ty'pbinnm 
^hus Typbinum 
Mhus Glabriim 
Rbus Glubrum 
J^hus Glubrum 
Rbm Gla'hrum 
Rbus Coppa'lllnum 
Rbus CdtiKHs 
Sffmtucus Riicemo-fa 
Spa-rt!um Jttticeum 
^pCirtium yu'nceum 
Sr/rax Officinetris 
^a'marix Gi/liica 
Vihu'rnum Denta'tum 
Viburnum Nu'dum 
Vibu'rn.m Pruntfo'livm 
Vibu'rnum Acertfdlium 
Za7itbg'xylum ClolvaH. 



244 
291 
2S3 
286 

,294 
29s 

3H 

318 

325 
326 
326 

327 

3^7 

^^7 

T-1 
328 

330 

363 

373 



ji 



38 

392 
407 

408 
408 
410 



Narrow-lcavcd Phillyrc* 

Ptclca 

Perfumed Cherry 

Sloe Tree 

Parsdife Apple 

Sub-cvergrecn Crab 

Alpin^ Frangula 

Smooth-kaved Frangula 

Olive-leaved fiuckthoni 

Narrow-leaved Bnckthprn 

Tanners' Sumaich 

Virginia Sumach 

Stages Horn Sumach 

Smooth Sumach 

New England Sumach 

Carolina Sumach 

Canadjj Sumach 

Canada Lentifc. Sumach 

Venetian Sumach 

Mountain EM^r 

Common Spanifl^ Broom 

Double Spanifh Broo|t^ 

Styrax 

French Tamarilk 

Saw-leaved Vibunium 

Entire-leaved Viburnum 

Plum leaved Viburnum 

Maple leaved Viburnum " 

Toothache Trpcf 



CI,ASS THK SlXTJf. 

MIDDLERANI^ SHRUBS. 



Am$rpha FrutUo'fa 1 1 

B.e'rberls Vulgdris 31 

Be'rberis Cre'tica ■ 32 

$upieu'rum Fruited fum iij 

C^lntda Arbor dJciM 8 1 



Amorpha 

Common Berbery 

Box- leaved Barbery 

Ethiopian Hartwort 

PapQck't Bladder Senna 

k,rati^gu\ 



M«DDX«£RANIC SaRUBV 



4*7 



fSrata^gus Tomenu'fa 97 

Cratte'gus Fi'ridis 97 

(^tifus Hirfu'tus 108 

pudnymus Jmerica'nus 124 

Geniyia Tridentcfia 139 

Gmitjla Hifpa'nica 141 

Hypericum CanarU'nfe 159 

fLavat^ra ArbJrea 184 

Lonicdra Xyldfteum ao6 

Medicdgo Arbdrea 215 

Mdfpilus Cotonea'fter 224 

Phlladdlphus Corona' nus 241 

Pri'nos FerticilUtHS 3179 

Prims G Id her 279 

JthododdndronMa'ximum 323 

^i^i/j Toxicodendron 328 

Robtma Cardgana 333 

Jtobinia Frutdfcens 333 

i?flya Cinnamdmia 338 

iJo'yi Cinnamdmia .339 

^fl^yi Carolina ' 339 

^o^tf Carolina 339 

^£//2i Ceniifdlia 341 

Sambdcus Canaddnjis 362 

Spdriium Scopdrium 372 

Spdrtium Monofpdrmum 374 

Spdrtium Anguldtum 374 

Spdriium Spindfum 375 

Spdrtium Scdrpins 375 

Sptra'a Opuitfdlia 379 

Spira'a Opuiijdlia 3*0 

Staphylda Pinndta 38a 

Staphylda Trifdlia 382 
StewdrtiaMalacoddndrQn 384 
$yringa Pdrjica 
Syringa Pdrjica 
Syringa Pdrfica 
Syringa Pdrfica 
Tdmarix Germdrtic^ 
Vibdrnum Cafftnoidcs 
Vibdrnum linul 
Vibdrnum Tinus 
Vitex Agnus- cd/Iu^ 
V':eix Eur oped us 



39Q 
390 
391 
391 

393 

410 

412 
412 

4^9 
423 



Goofcberry-lea. Hawthorn 

Green-leaved Hawthora 

Evergreen Cytifu$ 

Evergreen Euonytnus 

Portugal Broom 

Prickly Spanifli Broom 

Canary St. John's Wort 

Common Lavatem 

Fly Honcyfucklc 

Tree Lucerne 

Dwarf Quince 

Common Mock Orange 

Deciduous Winterberry 

Evisrgreen Winterberry 

Mountain Laurel 

Poifon Afli 

Caragana 

Shruby Afpalatbus 

Cinnamon Rofe 

Cinnamon Role 

Carolina Rofe 

Wild Virginian Rofe 

Great Royal Rofe 

Aiperican Elder 

Englifh Broom 

S ingle- feeded Broom 

Eaftern Broom 

Thorny Broom 

Prickly Brooni 

Virginia Geldcr Rofe 

Carolina Gelder Rofe 

Common Staphylea 

1 rifoliate Staphylea 

Stewartia 

Common Perfian Lilac 

White Perfiani.ilac 

Blue Perfian Lilac 

Cut-leaved Perfian Lilac 

German i amariik 

Ballard C afiine 

NarrovT-leavedLauruflinua 

Broad- teaved Lauruflinu^ 

Chafte Tree 

Furze 

CLAS^ 
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Classical A]^ftAKC£MEN7f 



CLASS THE SEVENTH. 

LOW SHRUBS. 



Jmj/gdalus Ka'nq 14 

Andrdmeda Paniculdta 1 6 

Artem'i'Jia Arbonffcens 27 

^triplex Ha'Umus ^8 

Jttriplex Portulacoides 28 

jl%aU'a Vijcdfa 30 

Catlica'rpa Americalna 48 

Calyccfnthus Flo'tidus 49 

Ceano'thus Jmerica*na 54 

Cela'Jirus Buila'tus 56 

dphala'nthus Occidfn(dIis 60 



C/'y^KJ Populifdlius 
Ciyius Laurtfo'lius 
Ct'Jfus Ladani*feru^ 
Ci'Jim Jncdnus 
Ct'ftus Monfpeli/nfts 
Ci'ftus Albldut 
Ci^ftus Sahifdlius 
Ci'ftus Crt'fpus 
Citftus HalimifJUus 
Ci'ftus VMfus 
Ci*ftu5 Cre'ilcus 
Ciftus Libandtis 
qUthra Alnlfdlia 
Cncdrum Tried c con 
Colutda Arbordfcens 
Ccridria Alyrtifdlia 
CoroniHla E'merus 
Cdrylus Colu'nia 
Cytiftis Seffllifdlius 
(Jy'tiJ'us Ni'^ricam 
Cy'tifus Aujtri'acus 
f:fhedra Dlftctchya 
iienl'fta PiUy'a 



% 

69 

69 

70 
70 
70 
78 

Si 

87 
89 

ICO 

]o6 

I2Q 
140 



Dwarf Almond 
Virginian Andromeda 
Tree Wormwood 
Broad- leav. Purflain Tree 
Narrow -leav. Purflain Tree 
White Azalea 
Callicarpa 
FJowcring Calycanthua 
New Jcrfey Te» 
StafF Tree 
Cephalanthus 
Poplar-leaved Ciftu» 
Bay-leaved Ciftus 
Ladanum Ciilus 
hjoary Ciftus 
Gum Ciftus of Montpelicr 
White Ciftus 
S:jge-leaved Ciflus 
Curled-leaved Ciftu^ 
Sea Purflain-leavcd Ciftus 
Round-leaved Ciftus 
Cretan Ciftus 
Narrow-leaved Ciftus 
American Aider 
Widow W^ail 
Oriental Colutea 
Myrtle-leaved Sumach 
Scorpion Senna 
Byzantine Nut 
Scffile-leaved Cytifus 
Black Cytifus 
Tartarian Cytifus 
Ephedra 
Branching Broom 



Low S8at;si» 
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Hiwljia Girma'nica 
Genffta Cclndicans 
Hamam/i$$ VtrgHnM 
Hibifcus Syrhcus 
ifjdraugJa jfrbor^fctns 
Jnyp^ricHm Hircinum 
Itia Vtrgimca 
TunJperus Sabtn^ 
jhm perms Sabfna 
iUlrnia Lfttifo'lia 
K^lmia Anguftifo'lia 
L^at^rq frtUbm 
LtuvqUra Olbia 
LavaUra Mi cam 
Limic^rfi JJiervHla 
l^miirq Symphmci/rpus 
Lanic^ra Ciwru'Ua 
Lpi^cf'rq Alpig^na 
LfHu^rq iiigra 
L^c^ra Pyrtntfita 
l^nici^ra jar$africa 
i^Jpilui JffuUlnchitr 
Af^fpilus Canad^njis 
Mijpilus Chama-Mijp. 
MyrifcflCiri'fera 
Myri'ca Gclk 
Philad^lphus Caronafrlus 
Phlo'mls Fruticdfa 
Phlo'mis Frutico'fa 
Phldmis Purpi/rea 
Rha'mrms Catha'rticus 
Rha'mnus Fr'anguia 
Rhododendron PifntitUtH 
Rhus Tjfphinum 
Rhus CoppafUinum 
Rhus Toxtcod^ndrwi 
Rhus RJdicans 
RJfa Cawlna 
Rjifa Jlpina 
Riifa Eglant/rid 
R</fa ]E giant/ ria 
You U. 



141 
HI 
J49 
153 



GtrmtflBrMin 

Italian Broodk 

Dwirf Hftzct 

Altbea Frvtex 

157 . (jLydnogeft 

158 ShrubySt.Joha'sWprt 
160 Itea 

Spreading Saria 

Variegated Sana' 

Broad-leaved Kalmia 



179 

180 

182 

1 82 Narro9r4caved Kalmia 

1 85 Three-lobed JLavatera 

1 85 FiviS-lobed Lavatera 

1 86 Glittering Lavaitent 
204 Diervilla 
20 c St. Potcr^s Wort 
206 3Iue-berried HoneyfucUe 
206 Red -berried Honeyfuckle 
206 ^9ck-berrtedHoneyfudde 
206, Pyrenean Honeyfuckle 
2#6 Tartarian Honeyfuckle 

223 Amelanchier 

224 Canada Medlar 
224 Baftard Qjiince 
232 Candleberry Myrtle 
232 Sweet Gale 
241 Double flow. Mock Orange 

246 Jerufalem Sage Tree 

247 Cretan Sage Tree 
247 Portugal Sage 
312 Dwarf Buckthorn 
314 Dwarf Frangula 
324 Pontic Rofe Bay 

327 Dwarf Sumach 

328 Len tifcus-leaved Sumach 

329 Poifon Oak 
329 Radicant Toxicodendron 

336 Dog Rofe 

337 Alpine Rofe 
337 Common Sweet Briar 

o Semi-double Sweet Briar 



33^ 



Off 



Ro'fa 



4S0 



CtJkftttCAI. A&RANOEICEKT. 



SJ/a EgkmUria 
Rifa Eg/ant/ria 
Rifa Eglaniifria 

Ri/fa Carolina . 
Rjfa Filldfa 
Riffa CtntifJlia 
Rifa Cititifcfha 
RjjaCenufiilia . 
RdfaCentifina 
Rifa GUliiea 
Rtffa Setnfervirmt 
Rdfa Sempervi'rens 
Rdfa Semptrvfrens 
Rdfa Pendulim % 
Roja A'lha 
RUfcus Hypogyffum 
Sa'lf(da FfMtlct/Ja 
Spi^rtium Sropa'rhm 
Spira'a Salictfdlia 
Spin^a Tcmentdfa 
Spiraea Hyperidfdlia 
Spiraea Crent^ta 
Spiraea Sorbifo'lia 
VMrnum Tt'nus 
Fibt/rnum Tfnus 
Fibu'rnum Tinu$ 



33| 
340 

yp 

340 
340 
341 
341 
342 
34^ 
342 
343 
343 
343 
350 
359 
373 
377 
378 

378 

379 
380 

413 
413 



Double Sweet Bfriar 

Double Blufh Sweet Briar 

Yellow Sweet Briar 

Pennfylvania Rofe 

Apple Rofe 

Hundred-leaved Rofe 

Provence Rofe 

Mofs Provence 

Dutch Hundred-leav. Rofe 

Galilean Rofe 

Muik Rofe 

Single Muik Rofe 

Double Muflc Rofe 

Pendulous-fruited Rofe 

White Rofe' 

Alexandrian Laurel 

Stonecrop Tree 

Starry Broom 

Common Spirea Frutex 

Red jSowerlng Spirea 

Hypericum Spirea 

Spaniih Spirea 

Service-leaved Spirea 

Lauruitinus 

Hairy-leaved Lauruftinus 

Shining'leav. Lauruftinuf^ 



CLASS THS IICHTH, 

VERY LOW SHRUBS, 



Andrdmeda Panicula'ta ]6 

Andrdmeda Mar'ta^na 1 7 

BdtulaNefna 36 

Bu'xui Sempirvi'rens 47 

Diiphne Mezdreum 1 10 

Ddphne Gni'dium 1 12 

Daphne Cnedrum li% 



Canada Andromeda 

Maryland Andromeda 

DwarffiirCk 

Dwarf Box 

Mezereo^ 

FJax-leavcd Daphne 

Spear-leaved Daphne 

Da'pbnt 



YtKf Loifr ^HituBk; 



4S« 



bjphne Tartenra'Jra 112 
Daphne Alfina 112 

Ddphne Thymel^a 1 1 a 

DdphneViiyja 113 

Ddphne Laure'ola 1 14 

Gem ft a TinStilria \\o 

GenHfta A'nglica 14O 

Juni'perus Sabi'na 170 

Ono'nis FruUcdJa 236 

Phllad^lpbus C^ronJrm 24a 
Rhododendron Ferrug. 326 
Rhododendron Htrfitum 32 1 
Rhododendron Chamstcff. 321 
RhododendronDatiricum 321 
Rohlnia Pjgmaa 334 

-RdVi Pimptnellifeiia 336 
i2^ SpinoJiJJima 336 

Riebus Odora'tus 347 

Rfifcus yfcuUdtus • 349 
Rttfcus Hypopbfllum 349 
Rufcus Hypogiejfum 350 



Tarton Raire 

Alpine Chamelea 

Milkwort-leavcd Daphne 

Hairy-leaved Daphne 

Evergreen Daphne 

Dyers* Broom 

Dwarf EnglifK Broom 

Spreading Savin 

Reft Harrow 

Dwarf Mock Orange 

Ferrug. Dwarf Rofe Bay 

Hairy Dwarf Rofe Bay 

Chameciftus 

Daurian Dwarf Rofe Bay 

Dwarf Afpalathus 

Burnet Rofe 

Scotch Rofe 

Virginia Ralpberry 

Common butchers Broom 

Broad-leaved Rufcus 

Hypogloflum' 



«3* it ii proper to be remarked^ that The ALPHABET of 
Plants is printed cfgreeably to the firji Edition. Ail 
that is there intended^ by noting the heights of the 
Species, at the heads of the Genera^ is to give fome general 
idea of their refpe£itve growths^ and^ moji efpeciallyy as 
to whether they are Trees or Shrubs, — without the 
trouble of referring to their fever al defer iptions. Here,' 
A greater degree of accuracy has been attempted^ 



^i 



Ap- 



f 
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CtAtmtA A&ii4ifPiViKr. 



APPENDIX. 



C I, 1 M B E k S. 



ilpto'nia Semper vi'rens 
Bigno'nia tPnguis 
Btgno'nia Capreoluta 
Bigno'nia Rdd'tcans 
CeUftrus Scdndens 
Clematis Frtic^ila 
Climatis FiJrna 
CUmatis Crtfpa 
Clt'matls Oriinta/lh 
CUmatis Vita'Iba 
CJe'matis Cirrhdfq 
Clematis Fia'mmula 
CUmatis f^rgmicfna 
Cyruinehum jtcutum 
€iyna'nchum Monjp* 
Cyndncbum Suberefjum 
Glycine Frute'fans 
Glyci'ne ApUs 
Glyc'i'ne Tomento'fa 
Glyci'ne Como'fa 
Glyci'ne Mono* tea 
Wdera Wlix 
Wdera Wlix 
Header a He'lix 
Header a Wlix 
H^dera ^inquefJHa 
yd/minum Ufficifia'le 
jaftninum Frt/ttcans 
Ja'fmnum Hu'mile 
Lonicira Caprifo'lium 



Evergreen Bignonia 
Claw Bignonia 
Tendril Bignonia 
Scarlet Trumpet Flpwipr 
Climbing Staff Tree 
Virgin*5 Bowct 
Virginia Climber 
Carolina Climber 
Oriental Climber 
Traveller's Jojr 
Evergreen Clematis 
Creeping Clematis 
Sweet- fcented Clematis 
163 Acute-leaved Cynanchuni 
104 Round-leaved Cynanchuia 
104 Carolina Cjnanchum 

144 Carolina Kidney Bean 
Alh-leaved Milk Vetch 
Climbing Reft Harrow 
Maryland Kidney Bean 
Virginian Glycine 
Common Ivy 
Yellow berried Ivy 
Gold-ftriped Ivy 
Silver- ftriped Ivy 
Deciduous Ivy 
Common Jafminc, 
Yellow Tafmine 
Italian jafmane 
Italian Honeyfuckle 



40 
41 

42 
42 
56 
73 
H 
74 
75 
75 

'1 

76 



»45 
146 
146 

«47 
150 

160 
161 
161 
aoo 



L I M B E It S* 



Lcnic/ra Periclymenum 20 1 

Lomcira Periclymenum 202 

LenicAaPericly^menum 202 

Lontce'ra Pericly'menum 202 

Lonic^raPericfymenurh 202 

Lwicira Pertcly'menum 202 

Lomc/ra Periclymenum 202 

Lsnic/ra Sempervhefit 202 
MfniMrmumCnnadinfe 221 
Memjt/rmumVirgi'nkum 22 1 
MenupirmumCaroiinum 221 

M^Jpilns Pyracdntha 225 

Pajjtfltfra Cetrvtlea 237 

Petiploca Gra^ca 239 

Bmflax A*fpera 305 

«wr'A7A' i?;tr^^ 365 

Smfla* Satfaparflla 365 

Smilax Rotundifilia 366 

Smi'lax Laurifp'lia * 366 

Sm'lax Tamdides 366 

Smi'lax Lanceoldta 356 

SmiUax Herbdcta 366 

Soldnum Dulcamara 367 

TVmtis Commdnis 394 

5V«irx Cre'tica 394 

f7//j Labru'fca 421 

M/i fi////'«a 421 

^//j LaciniJfa 421 

f^i'//x Arbirea 422 



4« 

Englifli Honeyfuckle 
Oak-leaved Honeyfuckle 
Red Dutch HoneyAicklc 
MidfummerHoneyfuckle 
Gennan Honeyfuckle 
Long-blowingHoncyfycklp 
Evergreen Honeyfuckle 
Trumpet Honeyfuckle 
Canada Moonfeed 
Virginia Rfoonfeed 
Carolina MoOnfecd 
Evergreen Thom 
Paffion Flower 
Periplooi 
Italian Stnilast 
Oriental Stoilat 
Pe'^uvian Smilai 
Canada Smilax 
Laurel-leaved Smilax 
Briony leaved Smilax 
Lance^leaved Smilax 
Ivy-le^ved Smilax 
Woody Nightlhade 
Common Black Briohy 
Cretan Black Briony 
Wild Virginia Grape 
Fox Grape 
Parfley-leaved Grape 
Pepper Tree 



^M 



CREEPERS. 
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Classical ARfA^ozii^EitT* 



CREEPERS. 



Ly^cium Betrharum 
Return Bttrharum 
Au'bus Frutico'fui 
Rt/bus FruticJfus 
itii'bus Frutic/fus 
jRu'bus Hi'fpidus * 
Rt^bus Cayius 
Vinca Ma'jor 
Vi'nca Aft'nor 
Vinca Ltitta 



308 Broad-leaved Boxthorn 
209 Narrow- leaved Boxthorii 
345 Double-bloflbmcd Bramble 
Thornlefs Bramble 
Variegated Bramble 
American Bramble 
Dewberry Buflx 
Large Green Periwinkle 
Comm. Green Periwinkle 
yellow Periwinkle 



346 
347 
347 
347 
414 

416 



PARASITICA^ PLANT. 



rifcrnn Album 



417 



MifletOQ 



INDEX 



INDEX 

TO THE 

ENGLISH NAMES, 

ANP OTHER . 

NON-LINNEAN TERMS, 

IN THE 



ALPHABET OF PLANTS. 



AG A'C 1 A ,Common ^fee Rohjnta, 
Aca'cia, Thrce-thorncd, Gif, 
ditfia, 
Ag'nut Ca'ftos, Vittx. 
Alate'rnus, Rbamnut, 
Alder, Beiuia, 
Alder, American, Clethra^ 
Alder, Berry- bearing, Rbamnus, 
Alifpice, Carolina, talycantbus^ 
Almond, Amygdalus, 
Althae'a Fru'tcx, Htbifcus. 
Amcla'nchier, Mejpilus, 
Andra'chne, Arbutus. 
Ange*lica, Aralia. 
Apple, Pyrus^ 
Apricot, Prunus. 
Arbor Vi'tae, 7'buya. 
A'ria, Cratagus* 
Aili, Fraxinus. 
Afli, Mountain, Sorbus. 
Alhi Poifon, Rhus, 
Afpa'lathus, Robinia* 
Afpen^ Populus, 
Aze'darach, Melia* 
A'larole; Crat^gus, 

B. 

Balfam Tree, Populus. 

Bay, Laurus. 

Bead Tree, Melia. 

j^ean Trefoil, j^agyris* « 

Beech, Fagus, 

Benjamin Tree, Lour us ^ 



Be'nzoin Tree» Lauruu 
Berbery, Berber is^ 
Bindweed, imilax* 
Bindwith, Clemaiis. 
Birch, Betula, 
Birdcherry, Prunus, 
Bitterfwcct, Solarium* 
Bladder Nut, Stapbyletu 
Bladder Sena, Colutea. 
Bloody Twig, C^rnus. 
Bramble, RiSui, 
Briar, Sweet, Rofa. 
Briony, Black, Jamus. 
Broom, Dyer's, Genifta. 
Broom, Butcher's, Rujcm* 
Brooms, Clafs of« Spoftiufru 
Box, Buxus. 
Boxthorn, Lyciunu 
Buckthorn* Rhamnnu 
Buckthorn, Sea, Hippopha* 
Bui lace, Prunus* 
Button Wood, Ce^haiantbwsm 
Byza'ntine Nut, Coryius. 

c. 

Cara'gana, Robiftta., 
Cafi'nc, riburnum. 
Caffioberry, yiburnum^ 
Cata'ipa, Bignonia, 
Cat whin, Rofa, 
Cedars, Claft of, Juniperus. 
Cedar of Lebanon, Pinus* 
C«mbro Pine, Pinut, 
Cce'fius, Ritbus, 

Chamv* 



INDEX. 



Cham* ci'ft us, RModendron. 
ChamelsB'a, Daf»bKe, 
CliafteTrec, r'uex. 
Cherry, Coinmon, Prunus, 
Cherry, Cornelian, Comnu 
Cherry, Dwarf, Lonicera. 
Chcfnut, Fa^ks, 
Chinquepin, faults, 
Chrifti Thorn, Rbuwffus, 
Climbers, Clafs of, CUmatis, 
Climber, Virginia, Bignoniam 
Cneo rum, Daphne. 
Coccy'gria, Rhus. 
Cohtit'a, Jointed, CTronilla^ 
Cork Tree, ^ercus. 
Crab, Pyrus, 

Creeper, Virginia, Hedera. 
Cucumber Tree, Pbiladelj^bus, 
Cuilard Apple, Annona^ 
Cyprcfs, Criprfjfus. 
Cy'tifus of Montpclicr, Gfinifla^ 
Cy'iifus, Prickly, Spanium. 

D. 

pate plum, Vio/)>yros, 
Dewberry, Rutm, 
Diervi'lla, Lonicera, 
Dog's Bane, l^duploca. 
Dogwoods, Clafs pi, Cwrnuin 



G. 

Oale, Splcenwort-leaved, Liqmti* 

amber* 
Gale, Sweet, Mytua» 
GcMer-Rofp, Marii.Elder, #7^ 

bwnum, 
GcWpr-Rofe, Spiraea, Spir^a. 
Glaffwort, Saljbla. 
Glaftonbury Thorn, Cratttgus^ 
Gorfc, UUx. 
Grape, Vith^ 

H, 

Hartwort, Ethiopian, Bupleurum. 

Haw, Black, Viburnum. 

Hawthorn, OrcU^egus, 

Hazle, Corylus. 

Hazle, Dwarf, Hamamelit, 

Hep Tree, Rojd. 

Hickery Nut, Juglans* 

Holly, //^*. 

Honey fuckles, Clafs of, Lon'tcera^ 

Honeyfuckle, Upright, AxaUa. 

Hornbeam, Carpinus. 

Hoffe Chefnut, ^fculus* 

Horfctail, Ephedra. 

Hype'ricum Fru'tex, Spira{i^ 

Hypogloflfum, Rufciis. 



Eglantine, Rofa, 
Elder, $amhucus. 
Elder, marlh, Vihurnum. 
Elm, Ulmus, 
ETculus, Mfculus. 
^vo'nymus,* Baftard, Celnflrus, 
Evo'uymus, Clafj of, Euonyr.us. 

F. 

Fiibc rtk Cttrylus. 
Firs, Pinus. 
Jia'mmula, Clematis. 
Fra'nguia, Rbamnits, 
Frinjj!;c Tree, Cbionantbus^ 
Furze, U/ex, 



h 

Jafmlnes, Clafs of, Jafminuvt, 
Jafmine, Virginia, Bi^nonia* 
Jeflapjine, Jafminum* 
IXtx^^rrcus. 
Indigo, Baftard, Amorpba* 
Judas Tree, Cercisn 
Junipers, Jttnipertfi. 
\sy, Hedera. 



Vermes, ^ercm. 

Kidney Bean Planf, Gljdne,. 

La,bu'r« 



j 



INDEX. 



Labu'rnutn, Cytifus. 
Larch, finm^ 
La'rix, Pi'nui. 

Laurcly Alexandrian, Rufius. 
7.aurri>Amen(imMouDUin, Rbo^ 
dodeudron. 

Laureb, Cl^fs of, Prunuj, 
Laurufti'nus, Fiburuum* 
Liiac, Syringa* 
Lime, it it a. 
Linden* Tilia^ 
Lotc Tree, Celtli, 
Lu'cerne Tree, Mfdicago* 

M. 

Maha'iebt Prunus. 
^1 allow, Syrian, HibifcHS* 
Mallow Tree, LavaUra^ 
Maples, Clafa of, Ac^r. 
Marih Elder, Ftburnum» 
Meally Tree, Fiburnum, 
Mcdick Tree, Medtcago, 
Medlar, MeJpHus^ 
Mcze'reon, Dapbne. 
Milk vetch. Glycine* 
Mi'flcioe, Fifcum, 
Mock Orange, Philadelphus, 
Mock Privet, Pbyllyrea. 
Moon Seed, Menifpermum, 
Moon Trefoil, Mfdicago, 
Mountain Sorb, Sorbus, 
Mulberry, Morus, 
My rick, Myrica. 
Myrtle, Caodleberry, MjrUa* 
Myrtle, Dutch, i4yrica. 



Ofca'ftcr, EUagnNSm • 
Q live, Wild, Eleagnus^ 
Orange, Meek, Pblladdphus. 
Ozier, &3/y>. 

p. 

Pa'dus, Prunus. 
Paliu'rus, Rhamnus. 
Papa'w, Annona. 
Paflion Flower, Paffiflora* 
TtKchi^Amygdaius. 
Pear, Pyrus, 
Pepper Tree, Fitis, 
Pen'ploca, Cynancbum4 
Periwinkle, Finca. 
Pcrvi'nca, Vinca, 
Petty Whin, Gfntfia. 
Pina'ftcr, Pinus* 
Pines, Clafs of, Pinns* 
Pi'flxamin Plum, Dtof^rot^ 
Plane, Plata-nus^ 
Plum, Prunus. 
Poplar, Populus. 
Privet, Ligujlrum, 
Privet, Mock, PhiUyrea. 
Pjraca ntha, Mefpiius^ 

Quick, Cratagus, 
Qiiick Beam, Sorbus. 
Quicken Tree, Sorbus. 
Quick fet, Cratagus. 
Quince, Baftard, Mefpilus^ 
Quince, Common, Pyrus. 
Quince, Dwarf, Mefpilus. 



N. 

Nettle Tree, CMs* 
Nickar Tr«e, Guilandtna. 
Nightfliade, Woody, Solanum. 

o. 

Oak, ^ercus. 
Oak Poiion, Rhus. 
Old-man's Beard, QUmatls. 



R. 

Rafpbcrry, Rubus. 

Redbud, Crrcis, 

Rcdtwig, Csanothus. 

Reft Harrow, climbing, Glycine. 

Reft Harrow, ihruby, Ononis. 

Roan Tree, Sorbus. 

Roc!: Rofe, OJius. 

Rofebay, Dwarf, Rbcdodendron. 

Rofcs, Clafs of, Roja, 

Sages, 



I NO £ k. 



s. 

Sages, Clafs of, Pblotnis, 
Saintjohn*swort, Clafs of^ Bypt" 

ricum. 
Saintpeter*swort, Lonicera. 
Sallow, Salix. 
Sarfapari'ila, Smilax. 
Sa'lTafras* Laurus, 
Sca'mmony, Cynancbum. 
. Scorpion, Senna, Coronilia* 
Sea Buckthorn, Hippopbue. 
Sea Purilain Tree, Atriplex* 
Senna« Bladder, Coiutea* 
Senna, Scorpion, Coromlla. 
Services, Clafs of, Sorbus. 
Service, Wild, Qratagus, 
Shniby Horfe Tai 1, Ephedra. 
Silk, Virginia, Periplota, 
Sloe Thorn, Prunus, 
Snow -ball Tree, Vibmnum, 
Snow -drop Tree, Chionanthm^ 
Sorbs, Clafs of, ^bus. 
Sorb, Mountain, Sorbus^ 
Spindle Tree, Euonymus, 
Spiraea Fru'tex, Spiraa* 
SpuY^e Laurel, Daphne* 
Spurge Olive, Daphne. 
Staff Tree, Celcjlrus\ 
StonecropTree, Salfo^'a^ 
Storax Tree, Siyrax, 
Strawberry Tree, Arbutus^ 
Sumachs, Clafs of, Rhus, 
Sumaeh, Myrtle-leaved, Coriaria* 
Sycamore, Acer, 
Syri nga, Phdadelphuu 



T. 

Tacamahaca, Populus* 
Ta'marifk, I'amarix. 
Tartowrai'rc, Daphne, 
Tea, New-Jerfcy, Ceanotbus* 
Thea, South Sea, Viburnum* 
Thorn, Black, Prunus* 
Thorns, Clafs of, Craiagus* 
Thorn, Evergreen, Mtfpilus* 
Thxirn of Chrift, Rhamnus, 
Thyrocla'a, Daphne, 



Toothache ^rec, Zanibcxy/ufft^ 
Toxicode'ndron, Rhus, 
Traveller's Joy, aematis* 
Trefoil Shrub, Pjeiea. 
Trefoil Tree, Cyti/us* 
Trumpet Flower, Bignonia* 
Tulip Tree, Bay-leaved, Mag^ 

nolia. 
Tulip Tree, Virgtnia, Lirioden^ 

dron, 
Tu'peloTree, Vyjfa* 
Turpentine Tree, Piflacia* 



V. 



Varniffi Tree, Rhus* 
Vine, Vnis, 

Virginia Climber, Bignonia^ 
Virginia Jafmine, Btgnonia,. 
Virgin's Bower, Clematis, 



u. 

Umbrella Tree, MagHolia, 



w. 

%Valnut, Jug Ian s* 
Wayfaring Tree, Fiburnum. 
Whin, Vlex. 
Whin, Petty, Genifla, 
White Beam, Crat^^gus* 
White Leaf, Cratagus* 
White Thorn, Crataegus* 
Widowail, Cneorum. 
Wild Olive, Elaagnus. 
Willows, Clafs of, 5.///>. 
Willow, Sweet, Myrtca, 
Winterberry, Prinos, 
Woodbine, Lonicera, 
Wood , W axe n , Gen if a. 
Wormwood Tree, Artemifia^ 



y. 



Yew, 'faxust 



EKD OF TBS SECOND VOLUME, 



frORKS ON RURAL ECONOMT, 
Written by the fame Author, 

AND 

To be bad of the Publishers of thefe VoIiim«» 

MINUTES OF AGRICULTURE, 

made on a Farm of 300 Acres of various Soils, 
near Crqydon^^ Surrey, To which b added, A 
DIGEST i wherein the Minutes are fyftcmizcd 
and amplified ; and illuftrated by Drawings : the 
-^wholc being publilhed as a Sketch of the Aftual 
Bufineis of a Farm ; as Hints to the inexperienced 
Agriculturift ; and as an Overture to scientific 
Agriculture. 

ALSO, 
EXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS 

CONCERl^lNG 

AGRICULTURE and the WEATHER, 

•3* The above an Jold in One Volume Sluarto. 
Or the latter may be hadjeparate. 

ALSO, 

(In two Volumes OSavOy) 

THE RURAL ECONOMY 

OF 

NORFOLK; 

comprifing the management of landed Estates, 
and the present practice of Husbandry, in 
that County. 



ALSO, 
(In Two Volumes OStavo^) 
THE RURAL ECONOMY 
o F 

YORKSHIRE; 

comprifingthc management of landed Estates, 
and the present practice of Husbandry, in the 
agricultural Diftridls of that County. 

ALSO, 

(In Two Volumes OSavo^) 

THE RURAL ECONOMY 

O F 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE ; 

including its Dairy : together with the Dairy* 
Management of North Wiltshire ; and the 
Management of Orchards and Fruit Liquor, 

in JlEHEfORpSHIRE. 

ALSO, 

(In Two Volumes O£lavo)^ 

THE RURAL ECONOMY 

O F 

THE MIDLAND COUNTIES ; 

including the Management of Livestock, \t% 
Leicestershire, and its Environs ; together with 
Minutes on Agriculture and Pla^jtinc, in the' 
Dillrid of the Midland Station, 






For JcmQ Auount of the general Defign of 
wbhb the Four laft Works form P arts y fee the 
Addrefs prefixed to the Rural Economy of 
Norfolk: alfo page 34^0 of the frjt Volume 0/ 
the ^rejent fVorL 




